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UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR IN SECOND 
LANGUAGE ACQUISITION: 
A HISTORY 


From the ancient Mediterranean world to the present day, our conceptions of 
what is universal in language have interacted with our experiences of language 
learning. This book tells two stories: the story of how scholars in the west have 
conceived of the fact that human languages share important properties despite 
their obvious differences; and the story of how westerners have understood the 
nature of second or foreign language learning. 

In narrating these two stories, the author argues that modern second 
language acquisition theory needs to reassess what counts as its own past. The 
book addresses Greek contributions to the prehistory of universal grammar, 
Roman bilingualism, the emergence of the first foreign language grammars in 
the early Middle Ages, and the Medieval speculative grammarians’ efforts to 
define the essentials of human language. 

The author shows how after the Renaissance expanded people’s awareness of 
language differences, scholars returned to the questions of universals in the 
context of second language learning, including in the 1660 Port-Royal grammar 
which Chomsky notoriously celebrated in Cartesian Linguistics. The book then 
looks at how post-Saussurean European linguistics and American structuralism 
up to modern generative grammar have each differently conceived of universals 
and language learning. 

Uniwwersal Grammar in Second Language Acquisition is a remarkable contribution to 
the history of linguistics, and will be essential reading for students and scholars 
of linguistics, specialists in second language acquisition and language teacher- 
educators. 


Margaret Thomas is Associate Professor in the Program in Linguistics at 
Boston College. She is the author of Anowledge of Reflexives in a Second Language 
(1993), and has published articles in Language, Studies in Second Language Acquisition, 
Second Language Research, The Linguistic Review and Historiographia Linguistica. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book recounts a history of two sets of ideas. One set of ideas has at its 
centre the term ‘universal grammar’, a name enduringly applied in western 
linguistic tradition to the notion that human languages necessarily share 
important, formative, properties. The other set of ideas has at its centre an 
experience, namely the experience of acquisition of a second or foreign 
language. In the innumerable generations during which humans have partici- 
pated in varieties of this experience, or observed others doing so, many people 
have been moved to speculate about its nature. These speculations — sometimes 
explicitly worked out as proposals about adult language learning, sometimes 
implicit in records of how languages have been learned and taught — form a 
second set of ideas, a history of which is recounted in this text. I am in partic- 
ular interested in points of intersection between universal grammar and 
foreign language learning. From the ancient world up to around the sixteenth 
century, the focus is on Europe and the Mediterranean area. Since the 1500s, 
work historically rooted in Europe has been carried out in various parts of the 
world, so the geographical locus becomes more diffuse from that time up to the 
present day. 


Some basic definitions 


One of the ambitions of this text is to describe the several incarnations of 
universal grammar over the course of many centuries. Another is to describe the 
western heritage of ideas about second language acquisition. In neither case is 
there a continuous thread of development, with the discoveries and the reflec- 
tions of one age always building neatly on those of the previous generation. In 
particular, the concept of universal grammar has fallen out of intellectual 
fashion several times, and on being revived, emerged in different guises. During 
some periods competing concepts of universal grammar have existed side-by- 
side. Second language learning has likewise been variously construed. But even 
granted this diversity, it is possible (and, in fact, necessary) to have from the start 
a working sense of what these two terms have referred to. 
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‘Universal grammar’ 


The fundamental insight captured by the expression ‘universal grammar’ is that 
human languages have significant properties in common despite their obvious 
differences. The term ‘universal grammar’, along with a related term (sometimes 
used synonymously), ‘general grammar’, did not have much currency before the 
early seventeenth century.! However, versions of the idea which this term labels 
— versions more or less developed, more or less explicitly articulated — go farther 
back in western linguistic tradition. It is useful to start with some illustrations of 
how participants in this tradition have talked about commonalities among 
languages. 

In 1270 Roger Bacon wrote that ‘grammar is substantially one and the same 
in all languages, despite its accidental variations’.* Although Bacon’s words are 
frequently quoted as an early exposition of universal grammar, several recent 
historiographical studies have shown them in a different light, an issue addressed 
in Chapter 4. I cite Bacon here because, legitimately or ilegitimately, many 
people since his day have taken his statement to present ‘most clearly and uncon- 
ditionally the basic principle of universal grammar’ (Hovdhaugen 1990: 118). 
During the Middle Ages following Bacon’s day, one language — Latin — achieved 
a preeminent intellectual and social position. Medieval grammarians valued 
Latin as a unique reflection of human cognition and the structure of reality, and 
so projected the west’s first explicit notion of what is essential to language from 
the categories and features of Latin. 

After a period of dormancy during the Renaissance, an array of concepts of 
universal grammar emerged which were no longer yoked to Latin. Rather, gram- 
marians opposed what is universal in human languages to the ‘particular’ or 
‘special’ properties which distinguish one language from another. Johann 
Heinrich Alsted defined ‘general grammar’ in his 1630 Encyclopedia as ‘the 
pattern [norma] of every particular grammar’ (Salmon 1969: 171). The British 
grammarian John Wilkins (1668: 297-8) contrasted ‘Natural Grammar (which 
may likewise be stiled Philosophical, Rational, and Universal)’, with ‘Jnstituted 
and Particular Grammar’. The former ‘should contain all such Grounds and 
Rules, as do naturally and necessarily belong to the Philosophy of letters and 
speech in the General’, whereas the latter ‘doth deliver the rules which are proper 
and peculiar to any one Language in Particular’. To Wilkins, the job of gram- 
marians was to evade being ‘prejudiced by the common Theory of the languages 
they [are] acquainted with [so that they may] abstract their rules according to 
Nature’. In France, scholars speculated about language commonalities and 
differences, most famously in the 1660 Grammaire Générale et Ratsonnée. This text, 
and others of its genre, argued for a rationalist basis for universal grammar, and 
tried to work out what it would mean to learn a language granted the roots of 
general grammar in human cognition. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, scholars under the influence of nation- 
alism and romanticism shifted their attention away from similarities across 
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languages to the characteristics of individual languages. Universal grammar 
remained in retreat as comparative-historical and typological studies of 
languages flourished in the 1800s. Then at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, Ferdinand de Saussure asserted that languages could, and should, be 
studied as autonomous systems independent of their histories. Historians 
conventionally take Saussure as the starting-point of autonomous or structuralist 
linguistics, which extends to the present day. In the United States, structuralism is 
usually represented as having developed a decidedly anti-universalist trend in the 
first half of the twentieth century. To this era belongs Martin Joos’ famous repre- 
sentation of the ‘American (Boas) tradition’ as one which holds that ‘languages 
could differ from each other without limit and in unpredictable ways’ (1957: 96) 
—an assertion which seems to be cited about equally as often as Bacon’s seminal 
thirteenth-century assertion to the contrary. (And, as in the case of Bacon’s 
words, we will return to whether the conventional interpretation of Joos’ state- 
ment is justified.) 

The kind of extreme anti-universalism which Joos is taken to attribute to early 
American structuralism has been reconsidered in the last half of the twentieth 
century. By the 1970s, there were two schools of research centrally concerned 
with discovering and specifying language universals. One school is associated 
with the linguistic anthropologist Joseph Greenberg. Greenberg and _ his 
colleagues have endeavoured to identify characteristics which are shared across 
human languages through comparison of (for example) the array of their 
phonemes, word order facts, or morphological properties. The approach is to 
analyse the features of many typologically different languages, to discern their 
common features and the relationships which hold across those features. ‘This 
represents one modern concept of how to define universal grammar. 

A second school is identified with Noam Chomsky. Beginning in the mid-1960s, 
Chomsky started reconstructing a concept of universal grammar within generative 
linguistics as a ‘system of principles, conditions, and rules that are elements or 
properties of all human languages not merely by accident but by necessity’ (1975: 
29). According to Chomsky, universal grammar is a theory of innate principles 
that constitute the starting point of language acquisition, ‘the “initial state” of the 
language learner, hence the basis on which knowledge of language develops’ 
(1980: 69). ‘All languages are cut to the same pattern’ (Chomsky 1965: 30), because 
universal grammar defines what is linguistically possible and impossible. The job of 
the linguist is to discover the pattern, that is, to recognize and specify the contents 
of universal grammar. Chomsky and others working with him have developed this 
version of universal grammar to an unprecedented level of formal precision. 
Research into child language plays a key role in generative linguistics, because it is 
argued that children exhibit knowledge of language which cannot have been 
derived by observation of, or by induction from, their linguistic environment. ‘To 
paraphrase Chomsky, such knowledge is not merely accidental, but necessary; and 
therefore study of what child learners bring to the task of language learning 
provides insight into the contents of universal grammar. 
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It is appropriate to have concluded this sketch of the history of universal 
grammar by citing Chomsky’s version of the idea. This is the perspective of 
much modern discussion of universal grammar as well as second language 
learning, and thus familiar to some of the readership of this text. One of the 
tasks of this text is to examine the historical context of Chomskyan universal 
grammar. It will sometimes be convenient to compare generative and other 
versions of universal grammar, even at the risk of distorting earlier language 
science. Such comparison does not assume that Chomskyan linguistics in some 
way culminates inquiry into universal grammar. Rather, it simply recognizes that 
generative universal grammar is a useful shared starting point for many readers 
of this text, as for its author. 

In any case, despite the evident differences in views of universal grammar 
from Bacon to Chomsky, one striking motif is the persistent contrast between the 
terms ‘necessary’ (or ‘essential’) and ‘accidental’, perhaps echoing Aristotle’s use 
of these words in discussing the nature of scientific inquiry. Attributed to 
universal grammar are those parts or properties of human language that are 
necessarily present, that is, which form the definitive or essential features of 
language, granted that such properties have been conceptualized differently in 
different periods. Features of a given language not governed by universal 
grammar are characterized as ‘accidental’, with their presence or absence not 
crucial to the general definition of a human language.* 

There is, of course, much more to the interlocking sets of hypotheses, specu- 
lations and assertions which have gone by the name ‘universal grammar’, but a 
distinction between necessary and accidental properties is intrinsic to many of 
them. It is also a distinction whose status within generative linguistics is some- 
times misunderstood. For example, G. Steiner (1992: 104) characterizes 
‘Chomskian universalism’ as holding that “Differences between languages repre- 
sent differences of “surface structure” only. They are accidents of the terrain 
which impress the eye but tell us scarcely anything of the underlying “deep struc- 
ture”’.* On these grounds Steiner claims that “The axiom of universal deep 
structures ... entails inevitably a relegation to accident, to superficiality, of the 
facts of linguistic multiplicity and difference’ (pp. xiv—-xv). What Steiner miscon- 
strues is that from a generative perspective, differences between languages may 
be ‘accidents’ with respect to universal grammar, without making them uninfor- 
mative or theoretically ‘superficial’. How languages differ can reveal a lot about 
how they are alike. A version of generative grammar prevalent in the 1980s, the 
‘principles and parameters’ framework, attempts to specify invariant properties 
(the ‘principles’) of grammar in relation to properties that exhibit constrained 
cross-linguistic variation (properties following from the setting of ‘parameters’). 
‘Accidental’ properties need to be distinguished from those that are ‘necessary’, 
but what 1s ‘accidental’ is not wnnecessary to the construction of a universal 
grammar. 

For the benefit of readers encountering the concept of universal grammar for 
the first time, it may be useful to specify what the term does not refer to. First, it 
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does not refer exclusively to ‘grammar’ in its narrow sense, that is, to syntax. 
Rather, ‘grammar’ is conventionally extended to include many domains of 
language: phonology, the lexicon, morphology and semantics, as well as syntax. 
Second, although ‘grammar’ and ‘language’ are sometimes assigned partially 
overlapping senses, ‘universal grammar’ is conceptually distinct from ‘universal 
language’. This text narrates a history of ideas about what has been assumed (or 
postulated) to be shared across human languages, using this descriptor as a 
minimal common denominator among different senses of the term ‘universal 
grammar’. In contrast, Eco (1995) chronicles how the term ‘universal language’ 
has been used to refer to linguistic systems created, or reconstructed, as ‘perfect’ 
in one of several ways. For example, invented languages like Esperanto, which 
aspire to overcome the social or political consequences of linguistic diversity, 
have sometimes been called ‘universal languages’ (Salmon 1996a). Another sense 
of the term ‘universal language’ is that which some Judeo-Christian traditions 
consider to have been employed in the biblical act of creation, or by humans 
before the collapse of the Tower of Babel. Philosophers have also sought to find 
or to create a ‘universal language’ in a third sense, namely, a language able ‘to 
express ideas perfectly and to discover thereby new connections between the 
diverse aspects of reality’ (Eco 1995: 3). In some instances, the history of 
universal grammar abuts or intersects with the history of universal languages in 
these senses. But the two concepts are distinct. 


‘Second language acquisition’ 


The other object of inquiry in this book, the conceptualization of foreign 
language acquisition, also needs to be specified in some preliminary manner. 
The experience of learning a language other than one’s native tongue has prob- 
ably been available to at least some people within every western culture from the 
ancient world to the present day (Lewis 1976). But in the last twenty years, terms 
for describing that experience have been refined to point out several purported 
distinctions. One such distinction is between adult versus child learners, with 
questions about the significance of this difference having been debated for 
centuries and continuing to be controversial.° I observe this distinction, assuming 
that there may indeed be essential differences between adult and child language 
learning. This book is concerned most centrally with adult learners, although 
information about the acquisition of second languages in childhood, as well as 
about children’s acquisition of a first language, often enters the narrative. A 
second distinction which contemporary research has sometimes maintained is 
that between ‘second languages’ (or ‘L2s’) and ‘foreign languages’. A ‘second 
language’ refers to a language learned in a context where it is used natively in 
the surrounding culture (regardless of whether it is a true second language [L2] to 
the learner, or actually a third [L3], fourth [L4], etc.). In contrast, a ‘foreign 
language’ refers to a language learned, for example, in an educational setting 
where some other language is employed natively outside the classroom. It is 
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unclear exactly what, if any, consequences follow from this difference (R. Ellis 
1994: 214-216). In this text I will refer indiscriminately to a non-natively 
acquired language as a ‘foreign’ or a ‘second language’ (abbreviated as ‘L2’). 

Definitions of the terms ‘acquisition’ and ‘learning’ have likewise been 
debated. I use them as synonyms, setting aside Krashen’s (1981) distinction 
between naturalistic, untutored, ‘acquisition’ and the instructed ‘learning’ which 
takes place in a classroom, because I am concerned broadly with the experience 
of adults encountering a non-native language and with how that experience has 
been understood, regardless of the context in which the encounter takes place. (I 
also set aside the somewhat overlapping issue of implicit versus explicit learning 
(N. C. Ellis 1994).) In research on children, some generativists in the last twenty 
years have rejected both the terms ‘learning’ and ‘acquisition’ in favour of 
‘language growth’ as better representing Chomsky’s view that control over a 
native language appears as ‘a “language organ” ... that develops under strong, 
discrete genetic and epigenetic constraints’ within the child’s mind (Marshall 
1987: 47). Whether a second language can also be best represented as ‘growing’ 
in the mind of an adult is controversial. Some writers (e.g. Strozer 1994: xu) find 
neither ‘learning’ nor ‘acquisition’ fully satisfactory with respect to adults, but I 
will prescind from the debate to employ both terms interchangeably. 


Three caveats 


Continuity and discontinuity in notions of 
universal grammar 


Three caveats are in order. First, the sketch given above demonstrates that the 
fundamental insight captured by the term ‘universal grammar’ has been elabo- 
rated variously, weaving in and out of western language science. The source of 
universal grammar has also been construed variously. Medieval grammarians 
believed universal grammar to follow from the facts of the phenomenal world; 
they presumed it to be ‘dependent upon the structure of the world of reality’ 
(Bursill-Hall 1963: 46). Some scholars in the seventeenth century identified 
universal grammar with mental concepts to which language applies linguistic 
labels. Ghomsky (1980: 56-65) locates the seat of universal grammar in an 
innate computational, not conceptual, faculty, and argues that (generative) 
universal grammar is what it is because of human genetics. 

In these ways, universal grammar has been conceived differently along several 
dimensions. Moreover, not all periods have been preoccupied with universal 
grammar. People reflecting on linguistic issues in some eras have simply denied 
that languages have significant shared properties, or they have assumed that 
universal grammar exists but neglected it in favour of attending to differences 
among languages. Nevertheless, the idea of universal grammar arose early in 
western language science, and there is enough continuity to trace its several 
metamorphoses. Robins (1973: 17) characterized ‘the problem of linguistic 
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universals in relation to the obvious surface differences of language structure’ as 
one which ‘in different forms has beset linguists ever since [the Middle Ages]’. 
Itkonen (1991: 165) goes farther, declaring that ‘the history of Western linguistics 
has to a very large extent been a history of the notion of universal grammar 
(emphasis in the original). Coseriu (1974: 47) gives maximum scope to the idea, 
arguing that all linguistic inquiry implicitly presupposes some notion of language 
universals. To ask about any language ‘What are its phonemes?’ or ‘What gram- 
matical categories appear?’ is, to Coseriu, to accept in advance that that 
language, like all others, has phonemes and grammatical categories. But however 
central a role one might posit for universal grammar — or whether one attends 
more to rejection of universal grammar — it is important to recognize a certain 
instability of concepts of its nature, contents and source through the history of 
western linguistics. Brekle (1986) points out that the notion of ‘linguistics’ has to 
be historically relativized to make the study of its past possible. Similarly, 
‘universal grammar’ has to be repeatedly re-defined to reflect the interests of 
different periods. 


Explicit and implicit concepts of second language learning 


A second caveat concerns the other focus of this text, second language acquisi- 
tion. Foreign language learning has taken place in one way or another in most 
cultures. At the very least, virtually all cultures have recognized the existence of 
foreign languages.’ But not every society has sufficiently valued foreign language 
learning to reflect on its own assumptions about what it means to learn another 
language, or what constitutes knowledge of an L2. Moreover, not every society 
left records of whatever such reflection did take place. Some of this information 
can be pieced together from references to language learning and learners, or 
deduced from pedagogical records. But pedagogy does not always faithfully 
represent contemporary thinking (or even unconscious assumptions) about the 
nature of language learning. As Stern (1983: 154-155) pointed out, language 
teaching has often been carried out without reference to relevant work in linguis- 
tics. Teaching practice often ignores theories of language learning, and 
sometimes reacts against it. Musumeci (1997) recounts case histories of dissyn- 
chrony between L2 theory and pedagogical practices which purported to apply 
those theorists’ work. She takes her examples from the fifteenth through seven- 
teenth centuries, but argues that modern classroom practice likewise does not 
consistently reflect modern scholarship on L2 learning. Thus although it is 
necessary to derive some parts of the story of how people have construed second 
language learning from the pedagogical record, one must keep in mind that that 
record does not necessarily offer an authoritative version of the story; it may not 
even be representative.® 

Another aspect of this second caveat concerns the difficulty of investigating 
the intersection of L2 learning and universal grammar. Lewandowska- 
Tomaszczyk (1986: 78-79) asserts that different views of the nature of language 
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universals necessarily imply different theories of first language acquisition. 
Although explicit, formal relationships have rarely been spelled out between 
notions of universal grammar and second language learning, there are at least 
two inherent connections between them. First, many proposals about the 
contents of universal grammar have grown out of exploration of cross-linguistic 
facts, and it is through L2 learning and teaching that people come most inti- 
mately face-to-face with cross-linguistic facts. Thus discussion of universal 
grammar has often arisen from the experience of second language acquisition. 
Second, in the words of Stern (1983: 119), ‘it is hardly imaginable that a 
language could be taught without some underlying conception of the general 
nature of language’ (emphasis in the original). When that underlying conception 
has included a notion of universal grammar, universal grammar sets the bound- 
aries of what does not need to be acquired by a learner, because (at least under 
some of its definitions) universal grammar is what learners already know about 
the L2 in advance of exposure to it. From this point of view, the nature, contents 
and source of universal grammar are germane to the tasks of language learners 
and teachers, whether or not those relationships are made explicit. Analysis of 
implicit relationships necessitates speculation and historical detective work, 
adding both intrigue and risk to this research. 


Historiographical position of this text 


A third caveat concerns the position of this text in the historiography of linguis- 
tics. I have not presumed to create a comprehensive history of universal 
grammar, nor of second language learning, for two reasons. First, because I rely 
extensively on translations and secondary sources, making it impossible to 
directly interpret many of the monuments of the history of linguistics that figure 
in these pages. I exploit the work of those who have read Augustine, Dante, 
Humboldt or Jespersen in the authors’ own languages, to represent how these 
writers’ ideas bear on universal grammar and L2 acquisition. Whatever origi- 
nality this text may attain derives from its commitment to the salience of this 
material to these two topics. 

That commitment is related to a second reason for not attempting a compre- 
hensive history of universal grammar or second language learning. My aim in 
writing this book is not ‘antiquarian’ (Chomsky 1974: 143), to echo Nietzsche’s 
(1874/1980: 18) use of the term to refer to work that ‘persist[s] in the traditional 
and venerable’. Rather, it may be better understood as an exercise in what Otero 
(1995) calls ‘developmental’ (or ‘retrojective’) historiography. Otero champions a 
historiography which, while accepting its vantage point in the present, ‘is 
concerned with piecing together a particular line or lines of intellectual develop- 
ment’, like ‘an art lover who is interested in antiques as achievements of an 
earlier period which haven’t lost their worth’ (p. 150).2 Law (1990a) may come 
even closer to describing the approach I adopt. She depicts several (not mutually 
exclusive) kinds of linguistic historiography. First, Law cites a ‘sources-and-influ- 
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ence method’ which seeks to identify the chain by which ideas are transmitted (p. 
67). Second, there is a view of the history of linguistics (dentified with Foucault’s 
followers) that sees it as a ‘nexus of ideas’ (p. 68) evolving as though independent 
of human agency. The perspective I take here may instead be closest to Law’s 
third type, her ‘projective approach’, which ‘selects certain themes in advance 
and seeks them in [the researcher’s] source material’ (p. 68). This orientation is 
‘most apparent in the kinds of historiography which centre on topics which were 
rarely or never the subject of explicit discussion in the period under investiga- 
tion’, an apt characterization of often tacitly held ideas about second language 
learning.!° 

In short, the aim of this text is to narrate the history of ideas and experi- 
ences from a ‘developmental’ or ‘projective’ historiographical perspective. 
Specifically, my goal is to examine the background of the modern debate about 
universal grammar in second language learning: in other times and places 
within the western linguistic tradition, how have universal grammar and second 
language acquisition been understood with respect to each other? What rela- 
tionships have been assumed, or proposed, to hold between the two, under 
which conceptions of their natures? How have ideas of universal grammar and 
ideas (or experiences) of second language acquisition, explicitly and implicitly, 
informed each other? 


Why study the history of universal grammar and 
second language acquisition? 


Programmatic ahistoricity 


Insofar as this book contributes to an understanding of how earlier ages have 
conceived of the nature of language and of second language acquisition, it 
requires no rationale, since ‘the history of linguistics, like any field of knowledge 
that is speculative in the Aristotelian sense, needs no external justification’ 
(Covington 1984: 3). But my immediate motivation derives from how contempo- 
rary research on universal grammar and second language learning represents 
itself. Many (though by no means all) scholars engaged in the study of non-native 
language acquisition accept Chomskyan universal grammar, and pose such ques- 
tions as: Which aspects of L2 grammars do principles of universal grammar 
constrain? How? For all learners? What is the role of the instantiation of 
universal grammar already present in an L2 learner’s native language 
grammar?!! At present we lack definitive answers to these questions, but many 
feel that ‘an approach [to second language learning] based on linguistic univer- 
sals holds a great deal of promise’ (McLaughlin 1987: 101) because it ‘tackles the 
most profound areas of L2 acquisition’ (Cook 1991: 120). 

It is my sense that this research conspicuously lacks historical self-awareness, 
despite an expansion of linguistic historiography in the last thirty years, espe- 
cially in Europe (Percival 1991). In North America, research into the history of 
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the discipline is less well integrated into the rest of linguistic scholarship. Amsler 
(1993: 50) writes that the history of linguistics is often treated as a mere ‘luxury’; 
Koerner (1977: 165) has lamented its dismissal as a ‘nice, yet quite useless, acces- 
sory to the trade’. Historical considerations do not even achieve the status of an 
accessory in the study of second language learning, because virtually no work in 
the history of linguistics has been brought to bear on it.!* Discussions of the 
preparation of applied linguists (Celce-Murcia 1992; Grabe and Kaplan 1992) 
do not mention historical training. A survey of graduate programmes in the 
United States in applied linguistics turned up none in which coursework in the 
history of linguistics or applied linguistics is required. !% 

Absence of consciousness of the past shows up in that the usual starting-point 
for discussion of second language acquisition is the late 1960s to mid-1970s. 
Rutherford (1988: 404) is representative. The article begins: ‘Serious research in 
second-language acquisition has a relatively short history ... L2 acquisition study 
would be difficult to trace back more than perhaps fifteen years’.!* Larsen- 
Freeman (1991: 338) recalls that in 1980 she described the field as ‘in transition 
from infancy to adolescence’, and only now, in 1991, has it ‘entered young adult- 
hood’. References to ‘early work’ usually look back only to the middle of the 
twentieth century. For example, Cook (1993) notes at the outset of his narration 
of L2 research since the 1970s that before then ‘there had already been 
approaches to L2 learning that made use of ideas from linguistics’ (p. 8). But 
Cook’s subsequent account of ‘Early second language acquisition research’ 
winds the clock back only as far as 1953. Among the almost 1,700 bibliograph- 
ical entries in R. Ellis’ (1994) encyclopedic 800-page survey of L2 research, the 
earliest was published in 1924 with only six others before 1950. Newmeyer and 
Weinberger (1988: 41) state outright the assumption which the profession 
harbours implicitly, in writing that the study of second language learning has 
arisen ‘from total non-existence’ in the past fifty years. !° 

It is conventional, then, to dissociate current L2 acquisition theory from any 
consideration of the topic before the middle of the twentieth century. 
Interestingly, many expositions of the shallow history of L2 theory appear along- 
side concessive language or qualifications of one or two types. One type of 
concession acknowledges that there may be more to the story, but prescinds 
(without explanation) from investigating it. Thus Larsen-Freeman and Long 
(1991: 5) begin: ‘People have been interested in second language acquisition 
since antiquity, but ...’ before picking up the historical narrative in the 1960s, 
after which point they never look back. Similarly, Gass and Selinker (2001: xiv) 
acknowledge that ‘scholars for centuries have been fascinated by the questions 
posed by the nature of foreign language learning and language teaching’, but 
they do not develop, or even again advert to, how that fascination may have been 
expressed or what it may have resulted in. A second type of qualification 
narrows the scope of the claim that L2 theory has no past. The opening 
sentence of an article entitled “Second language acquisition: Past, present and 
future’ serves as an example: “Second language acquisition ... is a field which, 
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with its present research goals, has been with us for about 20 years’ (Gass 1993: 
99). Assuming that the field’s ‘present research goals’ are defined as something 
like ‘goals which have been articulated in the present’, one can’t expect present 
research goals to have existed before the present time. On this reading Gass’ 
statement makes itself indisputable, while still gesturmg in the direction of 
historical modesty. Rutherford’s (1988) text cited above also illustrates the second 
kind of concession, since he specifies that it is ‘Serious research in second- 
language acquisition’ which ‘has a relatively short history’. This expression keeps 
alive the possibility that some other kind of work or inquiry may have predated 
the short history of L2 research, but implies that it wasn’t serious research (or at 
least wasn’t research, or wasn’t serious). Rutherford does not specify what, if 
anything, was produced before the era of ‘serious research’, nor does he address 
what makes us (now) — but not them (then) — producers of it. 

To clarify my critique of L2 acquisition theory’s historical self-representation, 
I need to address two issues. The first concerns the role of the concessive 
language or disclaimers illustrated above. Qualifications of these sorts may 
reveal an element of buried doubt in the midst of the field’s assertions of its 
own (non-) history. More likely, such language may constitute popular forms 
of (in the first case) rhetorical flourish, or (in the second case) scholarly 
hedging. Flourishes and hedges are certainly admissible ornaments in 
academic prose. But their danger here is that they disable inquiry into the 
history of L2 acquisition by relentlessly bracketing it off into subordinate 
clauses, thus: ‘[Although it may have some other early history], L2 theory 
began in 1972’ or ‘L2 theory, [at least the sort that’s worth attention], is 25 
years old’. Framing the matter this way does little to undermine the field’s 
conviction in its essential novelty. In fact, such disclaimers contribute to ahis- 
toric sentiment, since they model ways in which whatever came before the 
present generation can be succinctly dismissed.!© Therefore, the representa- 
tion of L2 theory as having no history before the middle of the twentieth 
century is not seriously threatened by these qualifications, regardless of their 
authors’ reasons for articulating them. 

A second issue I need to clarify concerns what might be the role of historical 
work within the study of L2 acquisition — if such work were to be carried out, 
and if the discipline were to value it. The argument is not, of course, that 
everyone needs to be interested in history. Writers are always free to deflect 
historical (or other) matters so they can get on with business they perceive as 
more urgent. Therefore, none of the illustrations of ahistoric orientation cited 
above is individually responsible for disregarding or suppressing the actual 
history of the discipline (anticipating that it does exist). The problem is that with 
every unexamined iteration, the belief that L2 theory originated in the last 
generation becomes more compellingly inscribed in informal doctrine. This is 
true whether that belief is articulated with or without concessions or disclaimers. 
It is even more true in cases where ahistoricity is communicated implicitly, for 
example in sub-section headings like ‘Historical background’ wherein a text 
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launches abruptly and without argumentation into contrastive analysis, or in 
Corder (1967), Selinker (1972), or Dulay and Burt (1974b). 

Lack of historical consciousness is now entrenched to the point that it vali- 
dates and sustains its own existence. Because L2 theorists consistently treat the 
present as discontinuous with the past, no one tries to investigate what knowl- 
edge previous generations may have obtained about L2 learning or what 
questions they may have raised. Absence of such investigation renders the past 
invisible, and on that basis the discipline confidently assumes that no relevant 
past exists. Thus ahistoricity becomes integral to the self-definition of the field, 
as an instance of what Amsler (1993: 51) calls ‘programmatic ignorance’, that is, 
‘what a discipline or a knower refuses to know’. To counteract programmatic 
ahistoricity we would need, minimally, to stop talking or writing about the field 
in these terms, and adopt a habit of attending, at least passively, to competing 
versions of the history of the discipline. Ideally, the field might learn to make 
room for inquiry into the past and, where relevant, to reflect on whatever that 
inquiry turned up. But this is not more than what scholars in other fields gener- 
ally do, since if L2 acquisition is a science then part of its business is to 
persistently question its own antecedents. 


Possible sources of ahistoricity 


Dissociation of research on second language acquisition from consideration of 
the topic before the mid-twentieth century is presently so deeply ingrained in 
intellectual culture that few writers articulate any reason for it. But there are at 
least three bases on which a defence of ahistoricity might be attempted. First, 
one might argue that investigation of second language learning before the 1970s 
was overwhelmingly concerned with language teaching, an activity taken as 
discontinuous with a focus on what it means to learn a language.!” It is true that 
pedagogical concerns underlie much discussion (past and present) of L2 
learning. But even granted that not every culture has spelled out its assumptions 
about L2 learning, the late twentieth century did not invent the second language 
learner as an object of intellectual inquiry, or even of simple curiosity. Earlier 
ages have had their own ways of asking and responding to the question, ‘What 
does it mean to learn, and to know, another language besides one’s native 
tongue?’. As Stern (1983: 77—78) points out, the record of how languages were 
taught in a particular era is one source of information, albeit an indirect one, 
about what people believed about the nature of language learning. But it is not 
the unique source. There is information about how people construed second 
language learning and the task of learners, going back at least as far as 
Augustine’s famous fourth-century reflections on his struggle to learn Greek. 
Naturally, this information lacks the disciplinary trappings of modern second 
language acquisition research. But framed in the diverse terms of diverse times 
and places, it bears witness to long-standing interest in, and speculation about, 
L2 learning. 
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Second, it might be objected that the alleged birth of second language acqui- 
sition studies in the 1970s refers to its institutional, not its conceptual, point of 
origin. It is a matter of historical record that the institutional paraphernalia — 
conferences, journals, graduate programmes — dedicated to second language 
acquisition date back only about twenty or thirty years. But I doubt that this is all 
that is meant by references to the ‘beginning’ of L2 studies, and insofar as more 
than an institutional starting-point is referenced, it is misleading to say the field 
‘began’ with a particular article or conference. An analogy with another disci- 
pline may be instructive. It was in the same era, the late 1960s into the 1970s, 
that the field of ecology gained an independent institutional identity. Like the 
study of L2 acquisition, ecology has since developed its own academic niche, 
encompassing (iter alia) faculty appointments, professional organizations, confer- 
ences, undergraduate and graduate students, and all manner of publications. But 
unlike L2 acquisition, ecology knows how to recognize and make use of its past. 
For example, students of ecology may encounter fairly elaborate narrations of its 
history in their first exposure to the field. Introductory texts like R. L. Smith 
(1990) or Krebs (1978) pointedly acknowledge the contributions of such diverse 
avant la lettre ecologists as Aristotle, Anton van Leeuwenhoek, Alexander von 
Humboldt, Charles Darwin and Gregor Mendel, even granted the discipline’s 
recent institutionalization. Discontinuities abound between modern ecologists 
and Darwin or Mendel — and those discontinuities are not minimized. Rather, 
the discipline manifestly learns about itself by probing discontinuities, and conti- 
nuities, within what it acknowledges as its own history. Otherwise, this material 
would not occupy such a prominent place in the intellectual socialization of 
students entering the field.!® In contrast, L2 acquisition studies conventionally 
denies that it has such ancestors. But I believe that L2 acquisition studies has, in 
common with ecology, both its recent institutional birth and its long and diversi- 
fied conceptual history. 

There is a third basis on which a defence of the ahistoricity of current L2 
studies might be constructed. Study of second language acquisition from a 
specifically generative perspective necessarily has its starting-point in the dissemi- 
nation of Chomsky’s views of language, beginning in the late 1950s. But 
generative linguistics centres on a version of universal grammar, an idea that has 
had enduring presence in western language science. Chomsky himself has 
argued (most elaborately in his controversial 1966 book Cartestan Linguistics) that 
the genealogy of certain features of modern universal grammar extends at least 
to the seventeenth century. (This is not to deny that some aspects of Chomskyan 
universal grammar are genuinely innovative.) Universal grammar has a long 
history. It is the central goal of this book to examine the connections of that 
history to theorizing about second language learning, which, I will argue, go 
back centuries rather than a few decades. The present-day debate about the role 
of universal grammar in L2 acquisition is framed in terms that developed after 
the middle of the twentieth century, but the questions at the root of the debate 
have a much longer history. 
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If none of these three imaginable defences of ahistoricity is persuasive, one 
must look elsewhere to understand why modern research on second language 
acquisition dismisses its history. The social context in which the discipline 
operates likely contributes to ahistoricity, in that the attribution of novelty 
lends the field a certain glamour which contemporary culture routinely invests 
in all things new.!9 And pragmatic forces certainly act on overburdened 
scholars stretched too thin over the sub-domains of the field: if L2 theory was 
invented in the 1970s, that eliminates a great many pages from one’s towering 
‘must read’ pile. Moreover, a powerful impetus to ahistoricity may be the field’s 
attempts to defend its own boundaries, since even the claim of having no past is 
an act of historical self-assessment and thus constitutes ‘one way of affirming 
[a] discipline’s identity and autonomy’ (Andresen 1985: 359). The boundary 
between the study of second language acquisition and language pedagogy 
seems especially insecure. Newmeyer and Weinberger (1988: 34) assert that the 
field ‘has begun to break away from the position of being no more than an 
ancillary to the concerns of the pedagogue’. They go on to make graphic the 
latent image, of L2 theory as having wrested its identity away from a parent 
discipline: “The struggle of the field to free itself from ties to pedagogy has 
been slow and arduous, and is still a long way from being totally achieved’ (p. 
41).2° Not everyone shares this opinion of the relationship of L2 acquisition 
theory and language teaching. But among those who do, historical study may 
be viewed with suspicion, because in contrast to second language acquisition, 
language pedagogy has a comparatively well developed sense of its own past.7! 
Classic texts like Titone (1968), L. G. Kelly (1969), and Howatt (1984) explic- 
itly address the history of language teaching, and overviews of language 
pedagogy such as Mackey (1965) and Stern (1983) routinely summarize the 
historical background. Even books on pedagogical technique may occasionally 
contain historical sketches going as far back as the second century BCE (e.g. 
Bowen et al. 1985: 3-30). If language teaching uses historical material to define 
itself, making use of that material — or other historical data — may be viewed as 
a threat to the hard won autonomy of the field of second language 
acquisition.?? 

Finally, the ahistoricity within L2 acquisition may be modelled on that of 
generative grammar. Generativists rarely attend to linguistics before the mid- 
twentieth century, reflecting a conviction that generative grammar presents 
such a novel and comprehensive view of language that little earlier work is 
pertinent to it — a conviction which appears to depart from some of Ghomsky’s 
own views.*° Strozer (1994) exemplifies a widespread opinion of generativists 
that ‘with little or no exaggeration we could say that [the study of language] 
has advanced more in the last ten or fifteen years than in the previous thirty 
centuries’ (p. 1x); and further, that with the introduction of the principles and 
parameters framework (Chomsky 1986), ‘the whole of the traditional 
approach to language of the last couple of thousand years suddenly became 
obsolete’ (p. 94).74 
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Thus I would speculate that research on L2 learning may be liable to ahis- 
toricity because it has declared independence from language teaching (a 
discipline which readily examines its past), and because it cleaves to generative 
linguistics (whose lineage, in the eyes of many, goes back only to the late 1950s). 


Benefits of achieving historical self-awareness 


Granted that for these (or other) reasons contemporary debate about universal 
grammar and second language learning evolves without reference to its historical 
context, one might still ask what might be gained by attempting to recover that 
context. This is an instance of the general question addressed by Elffers-van Ketel 
(1991), namely, to what extent does work in the historiography of science provide 
a ‘wholesome effect’ (p. 327) on science? Elffers-van Ketel evaluates three benefits 
attributed to historiographical work. She cites, and rejects, the assertion that 
‘knowledge of the history of science directly yields scientific insights which can be 
utilized in the present’ (p. 327), pointing out that it is hard to find instances where 
modern science has benefited substantively by looking back at what preceded it. I 
find Elffers-van Ketel’s scepticism reasonable in the case at hand. It is unlikely 
that examination of the history of universal grammar and second language 
acquisition will yield specific data, hypotheses, or tools which could solve prob- 
lems presently facing the field. Generative linguistics defines itself as the origin of 
a scientific approach to language (as did American structuralism before genera- 
tivism, and as did nineteenth-century comparative-historical linguistics before 
structuralism; see Romeo and Tiberio [1971: 30]. With this belief unchallenged, 
generative linguistics can only see previous study of language as prescientific and 
thus essentially irrelevant. Therefore examination of the past is unlikely to salvage 
a critical missing puzzle piece, or prevent ‘re-invention of the wheel’. 

As a second proposed benefit, Elffers-van Ketel cites the assertion that histor- 
ical awareness inculcates a ‘scientific attitude’ of greater tolerance and balance 
in the evaluation of current ideas (p. 327). Again, there is reason for scepticism: 
she points out that it may indeed have that favourable effect; or it may nourish 
self-satisfied glorification of the present state of the field (p. 329), under the 
‘heroic’ assumption that only the current generation has achieved a valid 
approach to language.?° But Elffers-van Ketel is optimistic about a third 
purported benefit of the history of science, that it ‘yields an analytic instrument 
for the critical evaluation of present scientific ideas’ (p. 327). A real benefit of 
such study, Elffers-van Ketel argues, is that it may lead us to re-assess our defini- 
tions of the discipline itself and of its fundamental notions. Applied to the case 
at hand, examination of the history of universal grammar in its relationship to 
L2 learning may lead us to re-assess what kinds of relationship can, and indeed 
have, existed between the two. To put it negatively, as long as contemporary 
research evolves without reference to its historical context, so long we miss 
opportunities to become more perceptively ‘conscious of what we are doing and 
why we are doing it’ (Hovdhaugen 1982: 11). That is to say, we may fail to 
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appreciate some of the salient features of current work; fail to recognize limits 
which we have imposed on debate about universal grammar in second language 
acquisition; fail to see the range of possible solutions to problems which the 
debate presents (or which the debate suppresses!); and fail to accurately assess 
what is, indeed, original in our own perspective. We may also be unable to 
foresee (and thus prepare for) the future of the debate. Historical study may not 
retrieve usable tools or ideas from the past, or (necessarily) promote an appropri- 
ately modest view of present achievements. But it may enhance awareness of 
how we have defined concepts like ‘universal grammar’ and ‘second language 
learning’, and how the definitions we have crafted relate to each other and to 
neighbouring concepts.2° 

There are additional benefits to historical awareness, which emerge in response 
to the question ‘Why might it be valuable to attend to the history of the field?’, or 
put more simply, ‘Why should modern theorists care about other generations’ 
ideas of L2 learning?’. This question has something in common with one often 
posed to L2 researchers by language teachers, namely ‘How does your model of 
L2 knowledge (or principle of L2 processing, or proposal about the relationship of 
L1 and L2, etc.) inform L2 pedagogy?’. More crudely, “Why should L2 teachers 
care about research into foreign language acquisition?’. In both instances, the ‘why 
care?’ question is worth asking, but it is not clear that it requires an answer which 
accepts the question’s presuppositions. That is, if understanding the history of L2 
theory does not solve modern theoretical dilemmas — in parallel, if models of the 
relationship of L1 and L2, or of L2 processing, do not clear up teachers’ problems 
— this does not vitiate pursuit of that knowledge. Imagine that a bustling, internally 
contentious sub-discipline were to emerge which investigated concepts of L2 
learning in different centuries and places. Its discernible impact might be quite 
small on L2 theory-building, just as the actual impact of L2 theory has so far been 
small on pedagogy (Flynn 1991; Newmeyer 1996; Schachter 1993). This does not 
mean that this impact could never be more than small, nor does it mean that 
efforts to reconsider the nature of the past are without value. A discipline needs an 
accurate understanding of where it comes from or, more likely, an array of 
competing claims about where it comes from. One of the responsibilities of 
working within a discipline is to acquire a sense of those claims. To understand the 
history of something is not necessarily to understand its nature, but understanding 
the nature of something means, in some part, striving to understand its history. 

To summarize, I have argued that 


(a) study of L2 acquisition from a perspective which incorporates universal 
grammar conventionally defines itself having arisen ex nzhilo in the late twen- 
tieth century; 

(b) imaginable attempts to justify this self-concept are unconvincing; 

(c) ahistoricity may derive from the field’s drive to separate itself from language 
pedagogy and its attachment to generative linguistics; and finally, 

(d)_ the discipline may benefit from developing a sense of its past. 
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What ts it that a discipline loses, if it ‘loses’ its history? 


To maintain that conceptualization of L2 learning has arisen, in Newmeyer and 
Weinberger’s (1988: 41) words, ‘from total non-existence’ in the past fifty years 
distorts the discipline in at least three unfortunate ways. Two are articulated by 
Percival (1976) in discussing the consequences of extending Kuhn’s (1970) influ- 
ential work on the history of science to the history of linguistics. On a number of 
counts, Percival finds Kuhn’s idea of a scientific paradigm inapplicable to 
linguistics. While acknowledging that generative grammar may have driven a 
Kuhnian revolution, he rejects on several grounds the notion that Chomsky’s 
work embodies a new scientific paradigm. (Note that Kuhnian scientific revolu- 
tions do not necessarily entail paradigm shifts.) Percival advises that linguists 
would ‘be better off if they do not regard their own activities from a Kuhnian 
vantage point’ (1976: 292).2” He closes by citing two possible negative conse- 
quences of the view that a paradigmatic change in Kuhn’s sense separates 
generative linguistics from earlier work. 


an unhealthy situation might arise if linguists began to look upon 
all theoretical disagreements within their own profession as 
conflicts between rival paradigms, i.e. incommensurate viewpoints, 
and used this as an excuse not to observe the ground rules of 
rational discussion. Moreover, since (according to Kuhn) any 
genuine paradigm is destined inevitably to be accepted by the 
entire profession, some linguists might feel impelled to give prema- 
ture assent to any novel theory which they observed gaining wide 
support, for fear of ending up as isolated adherents of a discarded 
paradigm. 

(Percival 1976: 292) 


Current work on L2 acquisition not infrequently employs the terms 
‘paradigm’ along with ‘revolution’, though it is unclear to what extent this 
constitutes an invocation of Kuhn’s ideas.?® However, it is my sense that L2 
research implicitly views itself as encapsulated within a Kuhnian paradigm 
whose early boundary is somewhere in the 1970s. And it is my sense that 
research on L2 acquisition exhibits both unhappy consequences which Percival 
specifies. If the discipline has no past before the last 30 (or 15, or 20, or 50) 
years, previous examinations of L2 acquisition necessarily spring from ‘incom- 
mensurate viewpoints’ and can be dismissed out of hand as irrelevant. A sense 
of the incommensurability of past work is embedded in, and perpetuated by, 
references to the origins of L2 acquisition theory in the late twentieth 


century.7? 


Percival’s second consequence is also exhibited in current L2 
research: insofar as one believes oneself to work near the edge of a paradig- 
matic divide (across which conversation is fruitless), so far one must relentlessly 


pursue the most up-to-date ideas or proposals as representing the essence of 
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the new paradigm, while relentlessly eschewing anything tainted with the 
incommensurability of the past. Among other results, this fosters a research 
community within which the shelf-life of intellectual commodities (‘models’, 
‘theories’, ‘approaches’) is remarkably short.°° Aside from yielding institutional 
and social instability, the outcome within research on L2 acquisition, as within 
linguistics at large, may well be ‘a lowering, rather than a raising, of scientific 
standards’ (Percival 1976: 292). 

A third unhappy result of the belief that study of L2 acquisition has no rel- 
evant past is that it contributes to intellectual isolation. I have suggested that 
disregard for the historical background 1s in part due to the discipline’s struggle 
to define an identity separate from that of language pedagogy. But the larger 
discipline within which many in the field would prefer to situate their work, 
linguistic theory, has not been quick to incorporate insights from second 
language acquisition. To some extent the field exists in disciplinary limbo, allied 
neither with language pedagogy nor with linguistics. Gass (1993) and Schachter 
(1993), among others, have pointed out the intellectual and institutional conse- 
quences of such a tenuous position, and lamented a lack of commerce between 
L2 research and disciplines which might be expected to be its natural allies. In 
part this isolation is self-imposed: I believe that the field would feel less need to 
self-consciously ‘build bridges’ to neighbouring disciplines (Gass 1992) if it were 
to stop imagining that it lives on an island. Much previous exploration of L2 
acquisition has taken place under the aegis of philosophy or rhetoric, and more 
recently, psychology or education. Discovery of existing bridges to these disci- 
plines would follow from attending to the historical record of reciprocal 
indebtedness between them and the study of L2 acquisition. But so long as L2 
acquisition feels that it has no history of appreciable depth, these debts cannot 
be assessed, and thus disciplinary self-understanding through historical reflection 
cannot be achieved. 

As a long-range antidote to these problems, I submit that we need to re- 
conceptualize the history of second language acquisition. And to view the 
history of second language acquisition with respect to the history of universal 
grammar is pertinent, because it calls attention to the fact that diverse and rich 
relationships have held between the two for centuries, contrary to conventional 
assumptions. 


About this book 


This text is written for a heterogeneous readership. Its central audience is 
linguists or applied linguists concerned with the theoretical implications of L2 
acquisition. These are my colleagues and friends, who I think may benefit from 
considering the historical background of their own work. Western linguistics 
may not be a path littered with the corpses of fully developed, but extinct, the- 
ories of what it means to learn a second language (certainly not in the sense of 
what we would recognize as a ‘theory’ today). But so long as we maintain that 
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the origin of L2 theory was in the 1970s, so long we will be prevented from 
examining what unfamiliar wildlife did inhabit the past, that is to say, so long we 
may have no chance to consider how earlier centuries and cultures conceived of 
the nature of second language learning. 

I also address language teachers and teacher educators. There are two 
reasons why I think it should matter to them that second language acquisition 
theory does have a past. First, ideas about the nature of language, and ideas 
about language teaching and learning — the concerns of linguists and the 
concerns of language teachers — can, and indeed have, held various relationships 
over the years. Recognition of that fact may help prevent language teachers from 
defining themselves as the passive clients of language theorists. Second — 
although this puts it in overly dramatic terms — I believe the intellectual salvation 
of language teachers depends on how much, in the urgent hubbub of a class- 
room, they are able to recognize and put into an identifiable context their 
students’ very subtle, very complex, work of learning a language. The richer and 
more variegated a set of metaphors teachers have for the nature of that work, 
the more readily they may perceive it going on right before their eyes. And we 
humans have been observing the virtuosity of language learners, we’ve been 
meditating on the nature of language learning, and we’ve been spinning out 
metaphors for it, for a very long time. 

To accommodate these two portions of my readership, I do not assume famil- 
larity with the history of linguistics. A third potential readership is historians of 
linguistics, to whom this text may be of use as an example of what a novice in 
that field finds to be of great value in it. 

The organization of the text is not strictly chronological, as sometimes it 
makes sense to postpone or anticipate material that would otherwise fall earlier 
or later. Chapter 2 assesses the contributions of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Chapter 3 describes concepts and practices of second language learning in the 
post-classical world up to around 1000 cE. Chapter 4 passes into the Middle 
Ages, when a notion of universal grammar was first articulated in the west, and 
when second language learning became fundamental to education. Chapter 5 
recounts the decline of interest in universal grammar in the early Renaissance, 
followed by a period of heightened attention to linguistic diversity, and of 
change in people’s conceptions of the nature of L2 learning. Chapter 6 opens 
with discussion of the late seventeenth-century work often represented as a 
product of the heyday of early modern universal grammar. The chapter goes on 
to narrate a subsequent low-water mark in the history of universal grammar (at 
least within the major strand of linguistic scholarship), and a high-water mark 
with respect to interest in foreign languages — both driven by eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century comparative-historical linguistics. Chapter 7 follows the story 
into the twentieth century, showing the diverse views of universal grammar in 
the linguistics of Saussure, European structuralists, American descriptivists, 
Greenberg, and Chomsky, and how those views have existed alongside diverse 
assumptions about second language learning. Chapter 8 concludes. 
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Thus, against all common sense I have chosen to survey the entire history of 
western linguistics, as opposed to producing a narrowly focused study. That 
choice derives from a recognition that programmatic ahistoricity is so compelling 
within the field of L2 acquisition that curiosity about the past before the middle 
of the twentieth century rarely surfaces in the consciousness of writers and 
researchers. This book attempts to answer questions — about the history of 
universal grammar, about the history of concepts of L2 learning, and about 
their interaction in diverse times and places — which at present are not even 
raised by the discipline. Given the dormancy of historical consciousness, I have 
posed these questions and sought their answers over the broadest possible 
interval, by way of demonstrating the extent of what it is that we do not know. 
Because of the ambitious scope of the book, some of the answers that I have 
arrived at are certain to be incomplete or inaccurate. My goal is less to be 
authoritative, than to bring some of the relevant issues out into the open. 

In concluding their analysis of American structuralism, Hymes and Fought 
articulated what may constitute a kind of historiographer’s creed. Their words 
would be difficult to improve upon. 


We are conscious of the many mistakes of fact and interpretation that 
must appear in this study. We hope to have found enough that is true 
and relevant to demonstrate the worth of getting the history right. 
What we have said seems to us correct to the best of our present knowl- 
edge, but we are conscious of how different things may appear when 
history can be written on the basis of a full range of supporting studies. 
Let us hope they are soon forthcoming. 

(Hymes and Fought 1975: 1146) 
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2 
ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME 


The ancient Mediterranean world is a useful pomt of departure — though 
perhaps not the most obvious one — for recounting the history of ideas about 
universal grammar and second language learning in the west. There are several 
reasons. First, many ancient Mediterranean cultures were densely multi-lingual, 
with speakers of diverse languages in direct contact with each other. Second, we 
have evidence going that far back of human curiosity about language. (The 
earliest records, word lists which compare Sumerian and Akkadian morpholog- 
ical facts, date from around 1600 BcE.)! Third, Greek philosophers were very 
concerned with concepts of universals, although they did not extend that interest 
to language. The Romans broke ground in other ways, creating a cultural ideal 
of bilingualism and the first, fragmentary, comparative grammars. Neither the 
Greeks nor Romans left records of reflection on universal grammar or second 
language learning. That would not emerge for centuries; but when it did, it built 
on the experiences and intellectual products of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Therein lies the rationale for beginning the story here. 


Greece 


Narration of the general history of linguistics in the west conventionally starts 
with the Greeks, with the belief that there is ‘a continuous line of development 
from the origins of [linguistics] in ancient Greece’ so that ‘each generation of 
European linguists has had at its disposal a knowledge of the existence and of 
some of the work of its forerunners’ (Robins 1997: 7). More pithily, Hovdhaugen 
(1982: 19) characterizes Greece up to the second century BCE as ‘Where it all 
started’. Before 500 BCE Greeks were already writing about language, if only in a 
rather general and speculative vein. Western philosophy of language and the 
first attempts at descriptive grammar go back to the fourth century. Among 
Plato’s (428-347 BCE) writings, Cratylus stands out as most relevant to language. 
Plato’s pupil Aristotle (384-322 BCE) started developing a linguistic metalan- 
guage by classifying kinds of words and elements of sentences. When Greek 
learning spread around the Mediterranean during the Hellenistic period, L2 
learners’ need for descriptions of Greek stimulated diverse language-related 
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scholarship. The Stoic philosophers were the first to analyse the properties of 
Greek case, number, gender and voice, elaborating a system of word-classes for 
the language in the second century BCE. In Alexandria (on the coast of present- 
day Egypt), and in Pergamum (a Greek city in what is now western Turkey), 
scholars worked on etymology, morphology, textual analysis, and the phonetic 
description of Greek. 

The range of Greek language scholarship during these centuries is revealed in 
the works of two important grammarians. The first surviving Greek grammar, 
arguably dating from the second century BCE, is the short Téckne Grammatike 
attributed to Dionysius Thrax.? Dionysius closely observed Greek morphology, 
defined and exemplified sub-classes of the parts of speech, and commented on 
the sound system of the language. In declaring that ‘a critical assessment of 
poems ... is the noblest part [of grammar]’ (trans. Kemp 1987: 172), Dionysius 
revealed his assumptions about the goal of language study. A second important 
Greek grammarian, Apollonius Dyscolus, lived 400 years later in the much 
different world of second-century CE Alexandria. What survives of his writings 
shows that Apollonius shared Dionysius’ preoccupations with morphology and 
with defining the parts of speech. But Apollonius was also interested in syntax, 
and in explaining linguistic structure. His work ‘is marked by a constant quest for 
principle: “We must investigate what produces solecisms, and not merely adduce 
examples”. “Why do some verbs take the genitive, not the accusative?”’ 
(Hammond and Scullard 1970: 86). 


‘Barbarian’ languages and the ancient Greeks 


The Greeks’ military and diplomatic adventures brought them in contact with 
the languages of their neighbours, among which Hovdhaugen (1982: 48) lists 
Carian, Lydian, Lycian and Phrygian. They certainly were aware of linguistic 
diversity. The historian Herodotus (c. 484-425 BCE) classified non-Greek peoples 
on linguistic grounds, and acknowledged the derivation of Greek orthography 
from Phoenician script. Plato had Socrates remark in Cratylus about the foreign 
origins of Greek words for ‘fire’, ‘water’, and ‘dog’ (410A; trans. Fowler 1926: 
93). The Greeks also collected and analysed examples of synchronic variation 
within their own language, and because Homer’s work was foundational to 
education, they noticed and commented on diachronic differences between 
Homerian and contemporary Greek.? 

But despite the Greeks’ familiarity with linguistic diversity, and despite their 
philosophical inquiry into the nature of language, Greek literature curiously 
lacks recognition of what we now call ‘language barriers’. Gehman (1914: 
61-64) cites accounts of the transmission of military information, and of study 
or travel abroad, which fail to mention how communication was made possible 
across different languages. Lejeune (1940/1948: 51—53) culls evidence of what 
he sees as obliviousness to cross-linguistic matters in Greek literature. In Homer’s 
Odyssey (before 700 BCE?), for example, the hero encounters in his travels not only 
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humans of many ethnicities but also monsters and gods — all of whom are 
depicted conversing with Odysseus in Greek. In Aeschylus’ (¢. 525-456 BCE) 
drama Agamemnon, Clytaemnestra questions the captive Trojan Cassandra, 
addressing her in Greek. When Cassandra does not respond, Clytaemnestra 
declares ‘if in ignorance [of the Greek language] you fail to comprehend, speak 
not, but make with your barbarian hand some sign’ (1060-1061; trans. 
Lattimore 1953: 67). Lejeune (p. 53) points out how ‘bizarre’ Clytaemnestra’s 
remark is by modern lights, since it is unclear how Cassandra might respond (in 
gesture or otherwise) to a command framed in a language she may not under- 
stand. Foreign languages had no role in Greek education, nor were they deemed 
worthy of scholarly attention. In fact, Greeks dismissed foreign languages as 
merely ‘barbarian’, on a par with the calls of birds (Sluiter 1990: 206). 

Because the Greeks did not cultivate multilingualism and evinced little 
interest in languages other than their own, it is not surprising that they left no 
legacy of ideas about second language acquisition. Their neglect of other 
languages was by no means unique: Brekle (1989: 41—42) identifies this attitude 
as a near-universal of ‘l’homme naif’. Ancient Greece was hardly a naive or unre- 
flective culture, but it set an early standard for ‘linguistically self-centered and 
monoglot’ societies (R. Harris and T. J. Taylor 1989: xii). Greek monolingualism 
was not due to ignorance of the existence of other languages, but rather to a 
presumption of cultural superiority — or as Dubuisson (198la: 282) puts it 


bluntly, ethnocentrism.* 


Greek contributions to the pre-history of universal grammar 


The ancient Greeks not only didn’t study foreign languages, they also didn’t 
extend their analyses of Greek to other languages, and didn’t investigate what 
languages have in common. Langendoen (1966) provides a context for under- 
standing their orientation to language, with reference to the classical scheme of 
levels of knowledge. Greeks classified knowledge hierarchically from the lowest 
type, peira, ‘skill’, to empeirta ‘practical knowledge’, to téckne, ‘science’, to the 
highest, epesteme, ‘understanding’. The Stoics and scholars writing in the tradition 
of Pergamum considered language study merely practical knowledge (empezria), 
while Alexandrian scholars elevated it to the status of a science (téckne).° But 
according to Langendoen, ‘no Greek grammarian made the claim that the study 
of language could reach the level of epzsteme’ (p. 33). This is because an episteme 
had by definition to be built on general, infallible, principles, and the Greeks did 
not propose language universals. Neither did they argue against the existence of 
language universals; rather, they simply did not raise the question, “To what 
extent or in what ways are human languages (necessarily, or at least generally) 
alike?’. The Stoic philosophers, for instance, produced grammatical analyses of 
considerable depth, without reference to languages other than Greek; and they 
did so even though many of them were not native speakers of Greek. Zeno 
(364-263 BCE), called the founder of Stocism, was a Phoenician native of 
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Cyprus who learned Greek as an adult, and other Stoics came from various 
areas of the Mediterranean.° Unfortunately, we only know of the Stoics’ work at 
second hand, through critiques and exegeses. One wonders whether the original 
Stoic texts referred to other languages, or whether the prestige of Greek was so 
overwhelming that even non-native speaking grammarians suppressed any 
comparative impulse when they analysed its properties. We will see in later chap- 
ters that western cultures have sometimes been preoccupied with the nature of 
universal grammar without attending to L2 learning. It is more unusual for a 
culture to be rich in experiences of second language learning without being 
interested in linguistic universals. But the Greeks neither studied foreign 
languages nor analysed cross-linguistic variation or similarity. 

Nevertheless, ancient Greece is still “Where it all started’ with respect to 
universal grammar, because the Greek philosophical tradition developed essen- 
tial concepts and terms that have been infused into expositions of universal 
grammar. For example, Plato’s theory that ideal Forms, or edos, underlie both 
objects (like ‘tree’) and abstractions (like ‘virtue’) has had a role in some versions 
of universal grammar. Salus (1976: 85) asserts that ‘the concept of a universal 
grammar from which the various (imperfect) grammars of real languages draw 
their morphological and syntactic features is indirectly drawn from Platonic (and 
neo-Platonic) notions’. To extend Plato’s eidos to language opens up the difficult 
issue of what relationships hold between Platonic Forms and their associated 
sensible things (cf Cornford 1935: 10-12). In the terms of Plato’s famous 
analogy (Cratylus 389B; trans. Fowler 1926: 25), do human grammars partake of 
an eidos of universal grammar in the way that the different instantiations of 
weavers’ shuttles partake in the ideal, transcendent, Form of a shuttle, the Form 
which a carpenter holds in mind in repairing a broken shuttle? In the Middle 
Ages, Latin was idealized as providing access to the general nature of human 
language, a nature which other languages reflected imperfectly. Although Plato’s 
writings were inaccessible to early medieval grammarians, Salus (1976: 85-86) 
speculates that his ideas reached twelfth-century Europe via a long ‘conceptual 
chain’ of one scholar’s influence on another. If Platonic Forms influenced 
medieval grammarians, the succession of scholars who crafted that connection 
extended the theory of eidos beyond the ancient Greeks’ own interests, that is, to 
the general properties of language. This is one plausible Greek contribution to 
the pre-history of universal grammar. 

Aristotle’s critique of Platonic Forms may constitute another such contribu- 
tion. Aristotle rejected Plato’s edos on grounds that the notion of perfect, 
separate Forms is unexplanatory, and that it misrepresents the relationship 
between properties and substances: “Substances are individuals and have proper- 
ties, but they cannot be properties’ (Woozley 1967: 197; emphasis in the original). 
To Aristotle, universals are not independent substances, but rather the common 
elements within particulars.’ That is, they constitute whatever is shared by 
members of a class: the essence of a weaver’s shuttle is a set of characteristics 
contained within all shuttles. Applying Aristotle’s version of the theory of Forms 
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to language, we arrive at the working definition of universal grammar intro- 
duced in Chapter 1, namely, that universal grammar consists of the linguistic 
properties shared by all languages. This definition has been variously articulated 
in the history of concepts of universal grammar, especially since the seventeenth 
century. Aristotle’s reformulation of Plato’s edos may have inspired this notion of 
a universal, which was only later extended to language. 

Pinborg (1975a) implies another connection between Aristotle and universal 
grammar. Greek grammarians assumed that their descriptions of Greek 
‘reflected universal structures of the world and of the human mind’, under ‘the 
Aristotelian theory that the concepts were common to all human minds’ (p. 112). 
In On Interpretation Aristotle wrote that ‘Just as the letters are not the same every- 
where so are not the vocal forms; but what all these forms (the written and 
spoken ones) are originally symbols of, the mental impressions, they are the same 
everywhere’ (trans. Arens 1984: 21). Much subsequent discussion of universal 
grammar has relied on similar assumptions that language represents natural — 
and hence universal — concepts and categories of the mind, another legacy of 
the Greeks. 

Finally, Aristotle’s characterization of the nature of science had great impact 
on the study of language when his Metaphysics, Topics, and Posterior Analytics were 
re-discovered in western Europe in the second half of the twelfth century. The 
legitimate goal of a science, according to Aristotle, was to understand the 
general principles underlying an object of study, not the properties of particular 
instantiations of that object. Thus medieval grammarians could identify their 
work as scientific only by redefining their object of study as the general prin- 
ciples of language. Aristotle did not propose a universal grammar, but a 
medieval Aristotelian science of language necessarily incorporated that 
concept.® Chapter 4 returns to this issue. 

The Greeks, then, contributed to the prehistory of universal grammar by 
initiating a descriptive metalanguage, and by developing concepts that later 
grammarians exploited. 


Rome 


As in the case of ancient Greece, the culture which orbited around Rome 
between 200 BCE and the sixth century CE contributed ideas and materials which 
were subsequently incorporated into versions of universal grammar. Like the 
Greeks, the Romans did not speculate about L2 acquisition or the general prop- 
erties of language. But the Romans did have substantial direct experience with 
foreign language learning. This distinguishes their legacy and lends their accom- 
plishments special relevance to this text. 

In language, as in other fields, the Romans ‘cheerfully acknowledged the 
superior intellectual and artistic achievements of the Greeks’ (Robins 1997: 58). 
Greek accomplishments and preoccupations deeply influenced the Romans, who 
inherited from the Greeks the linguistic doctrines of the Stoics; an incipient 
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grammatical metalanguage; interest in the question of to what extent language is 
fundamentally regular or irregular;? and the frameworks for analysing parts of a 
language pioneered by Dionysius and Apollonius (among others). But the 
Romans also developed independent interests in that they moved away from 
philosophical scholarship to focus on practical, especially educational, goals, and 
they extended Greek grammatical analysis to a different language, Latin. 

This general picture of Roman language studies sets into relief the originality 
of Marcus Terentius Varro (117-127 BCE), whose De Lingua Latina (c. 43 BCE) is 
the first Roman grammatical text of which we have fragments. Unlike most 
other Roman grammatical writings, it is less a pedagogical aide than an innova- 
tive descriptive grammar. The six books still extant (of the original twenty-five) 
address etymology and inflection. Varro declared the word to be the minimal 
linguistic unit, then set out to explore the properties of Latin words and the 
processes by which the language ‘manipulates its [necessarily limited number of] 
primes ... [thereby] render[ing] the finite infinite’ (D. J. Taylor 1974: 10). Varro 
distinguished between what we would now call derivational versus inflectional 
morphology, elaborating on the arbitrary nature of the former compared with 
the regular, law-like operation of the latter. He also introduced a classification of 
the parts of speech according to whether they are inflected for case (nouns and 
adjectives), tense (verbs), both (participles), or neither (adverbs). Unfortunately 
Varro’s discussion of syntax is not among the surviving books of De Lingua 
Latina.'° Although Varro’s treatment of the Latin verbal system arguably shows 
some debts to the Stoics, his work overall is less influenced by Greek models than 
is the case with other Roman grammars. Many modern readers have considered 
Varro strikingly original, to an extent that probably limited his influence on 
mainstream Roman scholarship.!! 

Mainstream Roman grammatical work followed the Greek model, applying 
that model to a different language (Latin) within a different context (language 
pedagogy). These trends are exemplified in the works of two lastingly influential 
Roman grammarians, Aelius Donatus and Priscian of Caesarea. Donatus’ major 
work, the Ars Grammatica (c. 353 CE), shows the influence of Dionysius Thrax. It is 
conventionally divided into two parts. The short Avs Minor begins with a discus- 
sion of the partes orationis, ‘parts of speech’, in didactic question-and-answer 
form: ‘How many parts of speech are there? Eight. What? Noun, pronoun, verb, 
adverb ...’.!? Donatus sub-classifies the parts of speech and offers an example of 
each sub-class, such as of singular and plural pronouns, or of the six different 
case forms of the common noun felix. In a few instances, he generalizes about 
relationships between sub-classes: “Chose nouns which have formed their 
endings in the ablative case singular in a or 0, change the genitive plural into 
what? Into rwm, and the dative and ablative, into 7s’. But more typically, the Ars 
Minor merely labels and illustrates each sub-class: ‘What are the modes [of 
verbs]? Indicative, as lego; imperative as lege; optative, as utinam legerem; subyunc- 
tive, as cum legam; infinitive, as legere; impersonal as legitu’. The other part of 
Donatus’ Ars Grammatica, known as the Ars Mavor, is longer. It presents a hierarchy 
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of the units of speech from sounds to letters to syllables to words to sentences; 
discusses various semantic, etymological and distributional sub-classes among the 
partes orationis; lists common errors in sentence construction; and gives examples 
of poetic formulas and figures of speech. 

Donatus wrote the As Grammatica to teach fourth-century Roman primary 
school pupils a vocabulary for the dissection, labelling and classification of the 
elements of Latin at the initial stages of their training in oratory, so that they 
could identify the function of every word in their native language (Law 1984: 
212). Much later, Donatus’ Ars Grammatica came to play an important role in the 
history of L2 learning, because it served ‘for more than a thousand years [as] the 
staff most leaned upon by beginners in Latin study’ (Chase 1926: 5). We return 
to this issue in Chapter 3. In Donatus’ own century, and into the fifth century as 
well, numerous grammarians created similar texts.!> Most were intended as 
teachers’ references, which is to say that teachers dictated and then expounded 
on their contents to students, who memorized the text (Hovdhaugen 1991: 
380-381). Aside from Donatus, the writer who was to achieve the greatest repu- 
tation was the sixth-century grammarian Priscian of Caesarea. Priscian’s works 
include the short Institutio de Nomine et Pronomine et Verbo, which describes and 
exemplifies morphological sub-classes of Latin inflected words, and lists excep- 
tions. Priscian 1s also the author of the monumental eighteen-volume Jnstitutiones 
Grammaticae.!* The Institutiones begins with sixteen books (referred to as Priscianus 
Mair) dealing with, among other topics, the sounds and syllables of Latin, 
morphological processes, case, and the partes orationis. The last two books of the 
Institutiones, the so-called Prscianus Minor, discuss Latin syntax. The approach 
displays the considerable influence of Apollonius Dyscolus, for example, in that 
Priscian reduces complex syntactic constructions into structurally simpler but 
semantically parallel units. 

That almost a thousand manuscripts of Priscian’s Instttutiones have survived to 
this day is a testament to its success. Living as he did in Constantinople at the 
beginning of the sixth century, Priscian wrote near the geographical and 
temporal edge of the Roman world. His works culminated the ancient gram- 
matical tradition in the sense that they extended the scope of the style of 
grammatical analysis pioneered by the Greeks and inherited by the Romans, 
raising it to a more explicit level. Priscian’s work also pointed out a new direction 
for language studies. Donatus and the Latin grammarians of his age had written 
for schoolchildren whose L1 was the object of study, whereas Priscian’s reader- 
ship was Greek-speaking L2 learners of Latin. The Jnsttutiones is essentially an 
advanced grammar for second language learners: it uses Greek examples to 
teach Latin, and extensively compares the two languages in some sections. As we 
will see later, both the Jnstitutiones and the Institutio de Nomine et Pronomine et Verbo 
influenced the evolution of materials for L2 instruction in Latin. Thus in the 
content of Priscian’s work, ‘ancient language science utters its swan song’ (D. J. 
Taylor 1996a: 348), while in its intended readership it anticipated how the 
Greco-Roman grammatical tradition would be used in the Middle Ages. 
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Second language learning in ancient Rome 


The linguistic milieu of Rome differed markedly from that of Greece. The social 
and intellectual relations between the two cultures necessarily prevented Romans 
from adopting the Greeks’ obliviousness to foreign languages. Some Romans 
turned the Greeks’ sense of cultural superiority against themselves, to disparage 
their own Latin as crude and impoverished relative to Greek. For other Romans, 
recognition that their native language counted to Greeks only as another 
‘barbarian’ tongue led, paradoxically, to attributing to Latin the virtues of 
simplicity and sincerity at the expense of Greek (Dubuisson 1981b). In either 
case, knowledge of Greek was essential to educated Romans, so that upper-class 
Romans in the western Mediterranean lived in a thoroughly, self-consciously, 
bilingual society from at least the second century BCE through the third or fourth 
century CE. Is 

It is important to understand the nature of this bilingualism. Roman society 
did not become diglossic in the classic sense, in that Greek cannot be exclusively 
assigned the status of a high-prestige code. Rather, Greek developed a ‘double 
social character’ (Kaimio 1979: 322), because in addition to being the language 
of education and high culture, it was also the language of a people the Romans 
had conquered, and hence of Roman slaves and servants. Until the beginning 
of the Common Era, this resulted in a tradition of Greek—Latin bilingualism 
rooted in child second language learning. Children of the Roman elite learned 
Greek by being raised amongst an entourage of native Greek-speaking slaves, 
tutors and ‘pedagogues’ who played various roles in the domestic and public 
affairs of aristocratic households.!© Many upper-class children acquired Greek 
and Latin side-by-side from birth. For some, this custom resulted in their 
becoming L1 speakers of Greek who acquired Latin as a very early L2. Paulinus 
of Pella, grandson of the Roman poet and grammarian Decimus Magnus 
Ausonius, may have been one such child. In his memoirs, Paulinus remarked 
that on entering school he was well accustomed to household servants’ Greek, 
but knew little Latin. !” 

Sometime between the last century BCE and the first century CE, grammar 
schools appeared and ‘education moved increasingly away from the family, and 
into the schools’ (Kaster 1987: 153), where study of Greek was formally installed 
in the curriculum. The famous educator Marcus Fabius Quintilianus (35/40—-97 
CE) argued that Greek should be the first language used in schools, no matter 
which was the child’s stronger language. The primacy of Greek should be main- 
tained both with respect to instruction in literacy and in grammar, according to 
Quintilian. (Marrou [1948/1956: 262-263] remarks on parallels between how 
Romans employed Greek to teach children to read in Latin, with how French 
schools until the seventeenth century used Latin to teach children to read in 
French.) The goal was, in Quintilian’s words, ‘to give equal attention to both 
languages, [so that] neither will prove a hindrance to the other’.!® Therefore, the 
elementary school curriculum included both ‘lessons given in Greek by the gram- 
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maticus Graecus and in Latin by his opposite number, and then on to an orator 
Graecus and an orator Latinus’ (Marrou 1948/1956: 263). 

In this way Roman schoolchildren followed a course of instruction that mate- 
rialized their culture’s commitment to the acquisition of these two languages. A 
custom of study abroad carried that commitment forward at an advanced level, 
as in the last century BCE it became popular for young Romans to travel to 
Athens or Rhodes in the final stage of their education. There is no doubt that 
these practices bore fruit, since many achieved native- or near-native control 
over Greek: Marcus Tullius Cicero’s (106-43 BCE) writings, for example, show 
the two languages in ‘perfect consort, dancing together’ (Marrou 1948/1956: 
258-9). Roman educational practice aimed to produce the ideal vir utriusque 
linguae, ‘man of both languages’. That ideal may have been publicly monumen- 
talized Gf unconsciously) by Augustus (63 BCE-14 CE), the immediate heir of 
Caesar. Augustus founded two libraries in Rome, both which ‘comprised sepa- 
rate Greek and Latin libraries with a hall or reading-room in which conversation 
was possible’.!9 This architectural plan seems to project into three dimensions a 
Roman version of the concept of balanced bilingualism, wherein the mind 
houses two separate but coequal linguistic systems, and constitutes a kind of 
‘room in which conversation [is] possible’ within and across two languages. 

The customs that gave rise to child bilingualism were not, of course, univer- 
sally or permanently entrenched. Only relatively rich families had slaves or 
tutors. Children of the less wealthy and those living on the periphery of the 
Roman world had to rely on primary school instruction for initiation into Greek. 
Among those who did not have exposure to Greek at home was Aurelius 
Augustinus (354-430), growing up the son of ‘petty gentlefolk’ (P Brown 1993: 
xiv) in Romanized but provincial Thagaste (now in Algeria). In a famous passage 
in Augustine’s Confessions, to which we return in Chapter 3, he complained of 
being forced to learn Greek in elementary school. As time passed, even families 
in the cultural heartland of Rome gradually abandoned training children in two 
languages. Cicero, in fact, may have been ‘at the top of the curve’ (Marrou 
1948/1956: 259) of Roman investment in bilingualism, with a decline arguably 
setting in sometime in the last century BCE or first century CE. By 376 GE, it was 
even hard to find competent instructors: the Emperor Gratian attempted to 
appoint a teacher of Greek, but remarked pessimistically that the appointment 
was contingent on whether ‘any one worthy of the post can be found’ (Haarhoff 
1920: 221). 

A number of factors were probably responsible for the abandonment of 
Greek—Latin bilingualism. One factor was that once Latin had acquired its own 
literature, pupils faced the double difficulty of achieving in-depth control over two 
languages. Paulinus of Pella protested disarmingly that “To have to learn two 
languages at once is all right for the clever ones and gives excellent results; but for 
an average mind like mine such dispersion of effort soon becomes very tiring’.?° 
Haarhoff (1920: 220-231) mentions in addition the association of Greek with 
paganism; the policy of forcing school children without earlier exposure to Greek 
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to begin their education in a foreign language rather than their L1; and teaching 
methods which consisted of ‘stupid concentration on the dry bones of grammar’ 
(p. 226).2! Above all, it seems likely that Roman commitment to bilingualism 
receded as their intellectual self-confidence rose: once they had an indigenous 
Latin literature to boast of, the prestige of Greek became less commanding. By 
the end of the fifth century, the ideal of vir wériusque linguae was alive only in the 
most conservative aristocratic households. Elsewhere, one wing of Augustus’ 
libraries had shut down. 

Both in its appearance and disappearance, Roman bilingualism reveals some- 
thing about second language learning in the ancient world. Bilingualism as a 
cultural ideal was a significant innovation away from the Greek linguistic world- 
view. Greeks did not prize vir utriusque linguae, so that even during the same 
centuries when Romans avidly pursued Greek, few Greek speakers learned 
Latin. Augustus’ bicameral libraries in whose junctures “conversation was 
possible’ symbolize an original contribution of Roman culture to the history of 
second language acquisition. But it is important to recognize the limits of that 
contribution. What the Romans embraced was not an across-the-board openness 
to, or even consciousness of, foreign languages. Rather, they were interested, for 
an interval, in a particular foreign language because of its cultural value. The 
Romans paid little attention to the languages of other outlying areas they 
conquered (Germanic, Celtic), or of other inhabitants of the Italic peninsula 
(Etruscan, Umbrian, Oscan).** Kaimio (1979: 316) remarks that for the Romans, 
as for the classical world overall, ‘the concept of language knowledge was rather 
vague’, to the extent that ‘ancient writers were uninterested in [the] question [of 
knowledge or ignorance of particular languages] as in sociolinguistic questions in 
general’, Despite Roman pursuit of Greek, the vagueness which Kaimio remarks 
on probably prevented them from conceiving of knowledge of foreign languages 
as a kind of human capital independent of the utility of a specific L2. In this 
context, it is not surprising that the Romans, like the Greeks, failed to speculate 
about the general nature of second language learning. 

An additional reason why Romans reflected little on language learning 
derives from their first experiences of bilingualism. During the heyday of 
Roman bilingualism, educators did not have to address what it means for a 
learner to encounter a foreign language, because children arrived at elementary 
school having already achieved (near-) native competence in two languages. 
Departing from that point, the educational system undertook to develop literacy, 
analytic skills, and control over a canon of literature in both Latin and Greek. 
Roman pedagogy seems to have conceptualized the study of language (Greek or 
Latin) as the acquisition of knowledge about knowledge of language, that is, as 
the acquisition of metalinguistic abilities. In his Jnstitutio Oratoria, Quintilian 
proposed that young children first be given letters carved out of ivory as a tactile 
introduction to their shapes. Then they were to pass on to playing with a kind of 
stencil. Later, children learned to recognize syllables by rote in a specified order 
(Book I, 1, 25-31, trans. Butler 1920: 33-35). When Quintilian attended to 
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differences between Greek and Latin, he remarked on their different inventories 
of letters, parts of speech, and cases.?? Thus Roman schools were preoccupied 
with learning about language — in two tongues — and took competence in Greek 
and Latin for granted. As long as Roman education centred on the acquisition of 
literacy, not language per se, it could treat learners’ tasks with respect to Greek 
and Latin as essentially equivalent.** 

Quintilian’s first-century pedagogy, then, addressed (near-) native bilinguals. 
He did not, of course, anticipate the circumstances of learners who lived 300 
years later, like Paulinus (who struggled in school for lack of Latin) or Augustine 
(whose teachers force-fed him Greek). But Quintilian’s assumptions — that 
language study is essentially metalinguistic training, and that on this score what is 
to be acquired about the Ll is fundamentally equivalent to what is to be 
acquired about the L2 — were sustained in pedagogical materials far beyond his 
lifetime. From the period when many Roman children were exposed to Greek at 
home, no materials have survived (if they existed) for teaching elementary 
Greek.”> From the fourth century, however, we have copies of bilingual textbooks 
called Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana. ‘They contain Greek—Latin vocabulary lists, 
followed by prose passages including anecdotes, fables and (in some cases) quite 
natural-sounding dialogues or narratives (which, parenthetically, are good 
sources of cultural information). The text of each lesson snakes down the page 
in two parallel columns so that corresponding phrases in the two languages 
appear side-by-side (Marrou 1948/1956: 263-264). Although we lack insight 
into how the Hermeneumata were used in classrooms, they contain no explicit 
discussion of the linguistic properties of Greek. In this sense, they look like 
native-language literacy primers, which assume that readers already control the 
morphosyntax and basic vocabulary of the language in which they are written. 
(Indeed, Marrou [1948/1956: 263] remarks that the Hermeneumata were ‘written 
in the first place probably for Greeks’.) By the fourth century, very few pupils 
entered school with competence in both languages, but their textbooks assumed 
they could acquire a second language as a by-product of the simultaneous 
pursuit of literacy in LI and L2. The only concession the Hermeneumata make to 
the needs of L2 learners is to present the text in both languages, laid out on the 
page so as to encourage comparison. Thus even after Roman children entered 
school as Latin monolinguals, they were still taught literacy in Greek as if they 
already knew the language. Despite its bilingual basis, Roman education never 
really confronted what it means to know an L2, and hence never speculated 
about the nature of L2 learning.”© 

To summarize, Roman bilingualism constituted an important innovation 
away from the linguistic context of ancient Greece, a context which (like modern 
America) was home to ‘world-class monolinguals’ (Bialystok and Hakuta 1994: 
2). The Romans’ experience of second language learning was transient, focused 
on a single L2, and lacked an articulated conceptual basis. But it installed bilin- 
gualism as a cultural ideal, and left a legacy of parallel instruction of children in 
LI and L2 literacy. 
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Roman comparative grammar 


Whereas the Greeks initiated the philosophy of language in the west and 
launched descriptive grammar, the Romans contributed little to philosophy of 
language, and their descriptive work mostly follows the footsteps of the Stoics, 
Dionysius and Apollonius.2” The Romans, however, dabbled in language 
comparison. The Greek scholar Didymus (¢. 80-10 BCE) had declared without 
qualification that ‘every feature of Greek grammar could be found in Latin’ 
(Robins 1997: 67). But the Romans knew otherwise, and demonstrated that fact 
by uncovering differences and similarities between the two languages. As we will 
see below, comparative analysis led to an intriguing cross-linguistic generalization 
in Varro’s work; with that, Roman comparative grammar took a step toward 
conceptualizing a universal grammar. 

As often occurs, recognition of cross-linguistic differences emerged in peda- 
gogical materials.2® We have seen that Quintilian noted points of contrast 
between Greek and Latin in his Jnstitutio Oratoria. By the fourth century, a nascent 
contrastive linguistics became ‘a fact of the discipline’ (D. J. Taylor 1996a: 347), 
as many teaching materials came to remark on differences between the two 
languages. For example, Roman accounts of nominal case revealed grammar- 
ians’ recognition that the Greek system was not universal: Greek has five cases, 
Latin six. They also acknowledged that Latin, unlike Greek, lacks articles. This 
led some to single out the interjection as a separate pars orationis, so as to main- 
tain eight formal word classes in both languages. Furthermore, Latin has no 
middle voice and more generally, the verbal systems of the two languages do not 
exactly correspond, as Ambrosius Theodosius Macrobius discussed in On the 
Differences and Connections of the Greek and Latin Verb in the late fourth century.?9 
Macrobius’ contemporary Flavius Sosipater Charisius illustrated lexical differ- 
ences across the two languages, by contrasting words with similar meanings but 
different genders in Greek versus Latin. 

Thus grammarians generated a number of point-by-pomt comparisons 
between Latin and Greek. The Romans never developed a comprehensive 
comparative grammar, much less a framework for conceiving of shared versus 
idiosyncratic features of languages in general.°° But even to amass a collection of 
isolated comparisons represents an extension of Greco-Roman linguistic inquiry. 
Recognition of gaps between Latin and Greek was likely rooted in the experi- 
ence of second language learning; if so, we have a first example of the crossing 
of paths between L2 acquisition and the prehistory of universal grammar. 
Universal grammar was not yet in the picture, but acquisition of Greek by the 
Romans may have initiated comparative grammar.*! 

Within this tableau of Roman contributions to the history of second language 
acquisition and universal grammar, a statement by Varro adds something novel. 
Recall that his De Lingua Latina was written in the first century BCE, and was in 
several ways off the beaten track. In it, Varro made a claim that may constitute a 
first proposal for what human languages share. The context is an exposition of 
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an apparently Humboltian notion that a language creates ‘an infinite number of 
entities from a finite number of elements’ (D. J. Taylor 1974: 12), via a process 
which Varro calls declinatio. Varro states outright that declinatio ‘has been intro- 
duced not only in the Latin language but also into the languages of all mankind’ 
(VIII.3, trans. D. J. Taylor 1974: 13). Gommentary on this passage has conven- 
tionally interpreted it as revealing Varro’s provincialism, under the assumption 
that declinatio refers narrowly to morphological processes like case or tense inflec- 
tion. Since not all languages exhibit inflection, declinatio — under this reading — 
cannot be universal. But D. J. Taylor (1974) objects to this interpretation, on the 
grounds that Varro later remarks on the absence of case inflection in Phoenician 
and Egyptian (VIII.65, trans. Kent 1958: 423). To Varro, declinatio subsumes both 
declinatio naturalis, or inflectional morphological processes, and what he calls decli- 
natio voluntaria. Declinatio voluntaria refers not only to derivational processes, but 
also to ‘word formation, [and] the designation of referents by linguistic symbols’ 
(D. J. Taylor 1974: 117). Varro illustrates the two terms: a slave owner imposes a 
name on the slave by declinatio voluntaria. Then by declinatio naturals Latin-speakers 
all decline that name accurately (VHI.21—22; trans. D. J. Taylor 1974: 21). 
Varro’s declinatio encompasses both processes, and by this light he declared its 
universality. 

Langendoen (1966: 34) interprets Varro’s claim that declinatio is universal as 
the west’s first elevation of language to the highest level in the Greco-Roman 
hierarchy of knowledge: if all languages exhibit declinatio, then grammar en- 
compasses general, infallible principles characteristic of epzsteme. What is also 
intriguing is that Varro used the exigencies of (first) language acquisition to 
argue for the universality of declinatio: “[Declinatio is universal], for were this not 
so, we could not learn such a vast number of lexical items (for the structures into 
which they are derived and inflected are infinite in number)’ (VIII.3, trans. D. J. 
Taylor 1974: 36). That is to say, under Langendoen’s interpretation Varro moti- 
vated a pioneering claim about the contents of universal grammar on the basis 
of a perception about the nature of language learning. 


Summary 


It may appear that to begin this text at the beginning is to begin rather too early. 
The ancient Greeks neither studied foreign languages nor speculated about the 
nature of second language learning; and in their writings about language, they 
neither discussed how languages differ nor articulated a notion of universal 
grammar. Nevertheless, Greek work is foundational to western linguistics in 
general, and to the history of universal grammar in particular, because later 
generations extended ideas developed by the Greeks to linguistic issues. Greek 
philosophy and grammatical tradition, significantly elaborated by others, is 
‘where it all started’. 

The Romans are responsible for some of that elaboration. In the words of 
Marrou (1948/1956: 255), Roman investment in bilingualism ‘prepared the way 
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for modern forms of humanism that are based on a second language’ and, in 
launching comparison of languages, it ‘prepar[ed] the way for the modern 
“comparative grammar of Greek and Latin”’. On the periphery of Roman 
grammatical tradition, Varro’s remarks about declinatio may be the ancient 
world’s closest approach to a claim about language universals. Varro’s work had 
little impact on immediately following grammarians. But in other ways, language 
science in subsequent centuries is indebted to the linguistic experiences and 
interests of ancient Greece and Rome. 
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3 


LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE 
LEARNING FROM LATE 
ANTIQUITY TO THE 
CAROLINGIAN RENAISSANCE 


This chapter depicts second language learning and conceptualization of the 
shared properties of languages between the fourth or fifth century CE until the 
end of the first millennium. Because Christianity influenced the evolution of 
both topics in that interval, Chapter 3 first looks backward at the linguistic expe- 
riences and attitudes of the cultures in which Christianity emerged, then 
examines the contributions of one influential thinker, Aurelius Augustinus. The 
chapter closes by looking forward, in that at the end of the first millennium the 
Greco-Roman grammatical tradition began to be adapted to meet the needs of 
L2 learners, with those adaptations continuing into the Middle Ages. 


Language and languages in early Christianity 


The Tower of Babel and second language learning 


The famous Biblical story of the Tower of Babel (Genesis 11:1—9) has been 
formative to western linguistic consciousness, because it both answers and raises 
important questions about language. With respect to the history of concepts of 
second language acquisition, the Babel story has an intriguing, if oblique, role 
because of an apparent failure of Jewish and early Christian readers to extract a 
particular interpretation from it that bears on L2 learning. 

Genesis 11 was read for centuries as an account of the origin of linguistic 
diversity. It narrates how natives of a Mesopotamian land called Shinar 
presumptuously attempted to build a tower high enough to penetrate into 
heaven. As punishment, God levied on the builders a ‘confusion of tongues’, 
disabling communication. To God’s implied satisfaction, they ‘left off to build 
the city’.! The city came to be called ‘Babel’ after Hebrew balal, ‘to confound’, 
‘because the Lord did there confound the language of all the earth’. Having 
imposed mutual unintelligibility on humankind, God then ‘scatter[ed] them 
abroad upon the face of all the earth’, presumably in groups according to their 
newly created linguistic affinities. R. Harris and T. J. Taylor (1989: 43) write that 
the story of Babel has been employed as an ‘allegorical explanation of why God 
did not want our ancestors to understand one another’. Without the confusion of 
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tongues, humankind would be ‘in control of what the Greeks called logos — a 
term which ‘combines in its meaning both speech and reason’ (Hammond and 
Scullard 1970: 617) — and ‘in the Hebraic tradition, [logos] was the divine 
attribute above all others’ (R. Harris and T. J. Taylor 1989: 43). Under this 
reading of Genesis 11, God directly willed the mutual unintelligibility of 
languages so as to constrain human ambition. 

The Babel story has long been mined to illuminate attitudes foundational to 
western language science. What is significant here is that it contains the (appar- 
ently unrealized) potential for repudiating second language learning. If God 
intervened in history to impose cross-linguistic unintelligibility, acquiring a 
foreign language for the purpose of overcoming unintelligibility could be seen as 
an attempt to wrest back control of Jogos — an attempt exhibiting the same 
Promethean spirit that led to construction of the tower in the first place. Thus 
there is a feasible reading of Genesis 11 which would condemn foreign language 
learning as a wilful subversion of divine intent. 

Remarkably, neither Jewish or Christian traditions seem to have rejected non- 
native language learning in these terms. On the contrary, both early 
Christianity and the Jewish culture from which it sprang were at home in more 
than one language and moved readily across languages, as the history of scrip- 
tural translation shows. Interpretive renderings of the Hebrew Bible into 
Aramaic may go back to the sixth century BCE; from the third century, there 
were translations into Greek for Egyptian Jews, resulting in the text known as the 
Septuagint. In the first and second centuries CE, translations into Syriac are 
attested. Daughter translations then appeared from these, and from the Latin 
Vulgate (c. 393 CE), into Arabic, Armenian, Coptic, Georgian, Persian, Sogdian 
and Slavonic, among other languages. Even granted the unique position of 
Hebrew for Jewish religious and cultural identity, Jews did not view their 
scriptures (or culture) as inalienably wedded to a single language.’ Rather, ‘the 
linguistic pluralism in which Jewish historical experience was involved from 
antiquity onwards made it impossible for Jews to ignore the importance, the 
power, and the prestige of [languages other than Hebrew]’ (Loewe 1994: 102). 

Christianity first arose in this sociolinguistic context. Many of its early 
advocates knew more than one language, and openness to multilingualism was 
symbolically promoted by gospel references (Luke 23:38; John 19:20) to the 
inscription on Christ’s cross in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, the tres Ainguae sacrae. 
Before the end of the second century, vernaculars such as Syriac and Coptic 
were used to evangelize (Bardy 1946: i), and the New Testament had been 
translated into Latin and Syriac. Percival (1999a: 12) cites a synod document 
from 794 as declaring that ‘let nobody imagine that God should be worshipped 
in only [Greek, Latin, or Hebrew], for God is prayed to in every language’. By 
the tenth century there were probably versions of the gospel in most of the 
languages into which the Hebrew Bible had been translated.* 

Therefore, one likely reason why Genesis 11 wasn’t read as censuring foreign 
language learning is that, for its Jewish and early Christian readers, cross- 
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linguistic communication was culturally entrenched — and probably also politi- 
cally and economically indispensable. Another reason may reside in Genesis 10, 
a passage preceding the Babel story, which conspicuously models acceptance of 
linguistic diversity. Genesis 10 describes how Noah’s sons separated after the 
Flood into groups according to different languages: “By these [descendants of 
Noah] were the isles of the Gentiles divided in their lands; every one after his 
tongue, after their families, in their nations’. For each of Noah’s three sons, the 
description is iterated of descendants dispersing ‘each with his own language’ 
(Genesis 10:5, Revised Standard Version). Although Genesis 10 lacks the colour 
and moral interest of Genesis 11, it naturalizes the existence of different 
languages as a fact of human culture. Thus it may have headed Judeo-Christian 
tradition away from viewing linguistic multiplicity as a punishment against which 
humans have no legitimate recourse, preempting a reading of the Babel story as 
an injunction against L2 learning.° 

Among Christians, the dramatic story of Pentecost also indirectly validates 
knowledge of foreign languages. In Acts 2:1-12, Christ’s disciples miraculously 
gain the ability to ‘speak with other tongues’, so that many listeners each under- 
stood as though the disciples were speaking in the listeners’ native languages. 
Within Christian tradition, Pentecost may effectively remove any stigma 
following from Babel that might attend second language learning, sanctioning 
foreign language ability as an evangelical tool. 

The Babel story is also salient to the concerns of this book for another reason. 
It presents linguistic diversity as a falling away from an idealized linguistic unity, 
so that seventeenth-century language planners like John Wilkins (1668: Dedicatory, 
p. 4) referred to Babel as ‘the Curse of the Confusion’. Eco (1995) narrates 
European attempts to recover or re-create a ‘perfect language’ lost in the fiasco 
at Babel. Search for a perfect, pre-Babelian, language has sometimes intersected 
with search for a universal grammar, because people have approached both by 
trying to articulate commonalities underlying the ‘confusion of tongues’. Eco 
writes that when consciousness of linguistic differences flourished in the eleventh 
century, so did representations of the Babel story in European art. The ‘flood of 
towers’ (Eco 1995: 17) that then appeared in manuscripts as a graphic recogni- 
tion of linguistic diversity was followed in the next century by the west’s first 
explicit formulation of a universal grammar. 

In summary, Judeo-Christian acceptance of foreign languages contrasts with 
the Greeks’ complacent monolingualism, and with the Romans’ narrow pursuit 
of vi utriusque linguae. The cultures in which Christianity first developed found 
knowledge of diverse languages unexceptional, despite the threatening potential 
of the Babel story. 


Christianity and language study 


Greater openness to multilingualism was one linguistic consequence of 
Christianity. There were others. In the second half of the first millennium, 
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dramatic social and political changes vastly multiplied L2 learning. Europe and the 
Mediterranean region experienced considerable upheaval following the break- 
down of the Roman Empire, during which investment in the intellectual capital of 
Greece and Rome by centralized authorities declined. Much of that capital came 
to be preserved by the Christian church, which became a major force in European 
culture. Monasteries housed libraries and fostered scholarship, so that Christianity 
shaped the advancement of learning during this period. Then, starting at the end 
of the eighth century, Charlemagne (742-814), ‘King of the Franks’, gathered 
scholars from across the continent at his court to help revive classical education in 
Christianized form.’ Among other reforms of the Carolingian renaissance, 
Charlemagne ordered monasteries and cathedrals to open schools. 

These events influenced second language learning and the conceptualization of 
universal grammar. Literacy is integral to Christian religious life because of the 
centrality of sacred texts, and therefore Christianity invested in language study and 
in inquiry into the general nature of language. The curiosity authors of the Bible 
exhibit about language has called generations of readers’ attention to linguistic 
issues; those readers’ diverse interpretations of biblical references to language have 
sustained interest in the topic (R. Harris and T. J. Taylor 1989: 35-45). A second 
reason for Christianity’s investment in language study has already been pointed 
out, namely its evangelical commitment. From its inception Christianity has felt 
responsible to make its message accessible to all people, so that knowledge of 
foreign languages was (and remains) crucial to Christianity’s self-defined mission.® 
Third, the church institutionalized second language acquisition in a complicated 
and roundabout way. Until the end of the second century, its business was predom- 
inantly transacted in Greek, spoken natively or non-natively. Then from the middle 
of the third century, western Christianity adopted Latin. By the fifth century, 
Greek-speaking eastern Christians and Latin-speaking western Christians literally 
could not understand each other, precipitating an institutional schism which 
endures to the present day. Eventually Latin ceased to be spoken natively, so that 
by 1000 Christianity was carried out in the west in an L2, more or less opaquely 
related to local vernaculars. The church retained Latin as essential to its cohesion, 
despite the burden imposed by second language acquisition. 

For these reasons, Christianity was necessarily committed to language study. The 
church disseminated its attitude toward language learning (among other matters) 
through its sponsorship of schools. Christianization of education was weaker in 
eastern Europe, where religious communities were less engaged in educating the 
public and in general maintained a more other-worldly character. But within the 
western church, ‘there was a kind of automatic association between monks and the 
written word’ (Marrou 1948/1956: 333); and the words which monks read, wrote, 
copied, studied and translated, were words of various languages. 


Augustine 


Against this cultural background, the work of Aurelius Augustinus (354—430) 
warrants attention. Augustine’s linguistic preoccupations justify his reputation as 
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the ‘first modern man in antiquity’ (R. P. G. de Ryk 1968: 94). His writings 
touch on both language acquisition and universals of language, and perhaps 
even on an intersection between the two. 

Augustine’s circumstances, vocation and intellectual temperament jointly 
disposed him to these topics. He completed a classical Roman literary education 
then taught rhetoric for thirteen years. Therefore, even before he converted to 
Christianity, language was both the instrument of his work and its central object. 
Augustine wrote extensively about language, especially on what we now call 
semantics and semiotics. He also produced many works of scriptural exegesis, 
and a grammar of Latin that may have survived. Above all, Augustine reflected 
on his own cognition in unprecedented ways, making ‘the inner reality of man 
the subject of eager investigation’ (R. P. G. de Ryk 1968: 94) — to the point 
where, even in his later years as the venerable Bishop of Hippo, ‘he writes of 
himself with an unaffected candor which would be startling in a bartender’ 
(Sheed 1942: vii). 

Augustine’s most relevant writings are Concerning the Teacher (written in 389, 
when he was thirty-five), Confessions (c. 397), and The Trinity (begun c. 399). 
Concerning the Teacher is a dialogue with his 15-year-old son, in which Augustine 
expounds his neo-Platonist theory of the source and nature of knowledge. He 
champions the notion that knowledge is not derived through transmission of 
ideas from the exterior, but rather through the activation of a kind of inner illu- 
mination within the learner. To Augustine, pupils learn ‘when the interior truth 
makes known to them that true things have been said’ (XIV, trans. Leckie 1948: 
394), not when a teacher hands truth to them. This epis-temology informs 
passages in The Trinity which assert that words represent underlying, universal, 
meaningful elements: ‘the word which sounds without is a sign of the word that 
shines within’. Furthermore, ‘the word which we speak in our heart ... is neither 
Greek, nor Latin, nor of any other language’ (XV, 10-11, trans. McKenna 1963: 
476-477). That is to say, for Augustine language labels universal notions present 
in the mind.!° 

In a celebrated narrative about his childhood near the beginning of 
Confessions, Augustine brings his theory of knowledge as inner illumination to 
bear on language learning. 


For now I was not an infant, without speech, but a boy, speaking. This I 
remember; and I have since discovered by observation how I learned to 
speak. I did not learn by elders teaching me words in any systematic 
way, as I was soon after taught to read and write. But of my own 
motion, using the mind which You, my God, gave me, I strove with 
cries and various sounds and much moving of my limbs to utter the 
feelings of my heart — all this in order to get my own way. Now I did 
not always manage to express the right meanings to the right people. So 
I began to reflect. [I observed that] my elders would make some partic- 
ular sound, and as they made it would point at or move towards some 
particular thing: and from this I came to realize that the thing was 
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called by the sound they made when they wished to draw my attention 
to it. That they intended this was clear from the motions of their body, 
by a kind of natural language common to all races which consists of 
facial expressions, glances of the eye, gestures, and tones by which the 
voice expresses the mind’s state — for example whether things are to be 
sought, kept, thrown away, or avoided. So, as I heard the same words 
again and again properly used in different phrases, I came gradually to 
grasp what things they signified; and forcing my mouth to the same 
sounds, I began to use them to express my own wishes. Thus I learnt to 
convey what I meant to those about me. 

(I, 8, trans. Sheed 1942: 9) 


This text is what identifies Augustine as ‘the first philosopher to comment on the 
acquisition of language by the child’ (R. P. G. de Ryk 1968: 93). Augustine’s view 
of first language acquisition is coherent with his notion of the nature of 
language, which asserts the existence of a universal inner language transcending 
differences between outer, spoken languages. To Augustine, word meanings are 
available to children from the beginning of language learning, because the inner 
language is ‘as rich in content as any [external] language’ (Erneling 1993a: 341). 
The child’s task is to associate spoken words with their referents, a process put 
into motion when adults label items in the environment.!! 

Fifteen centuries after Augustine wrote this passage, the philosopher Ludwig 
Wittgenstein made it famous as the jumping-off place for his Philosophical 
Investigations (1958). Wittgenstein criticized Augustine’s ‘over-simple’ (I, 4, trans. 
Anscombe 1958: 4e) conceptions that words denote things, and that children 
map words onto things by ‘ostensive definitions’ (I, 32, trans. Anscombe 1958: 
15e) — a critique which has itself been criticized as underestimating Augustine’s 
subtlety.!? What is most pertinent here is that Wittgenstein perceived Augustine 
to assimilate child L1 to adult L2 acquisition. He wrote: ‘Augustine describes the 
learning of human language as if the child came into a strange country and did 
not understand the language of the country; that is, as if [the child] already had 
a language, only not this one’ (I, 32, trans. Anscombe 1958: 15e—16e). 
Wittgenstein allowed that second languages are learnable through ostensive defi- 
nition: “Someone coming into a strange country will sometimes learn the 
language of the inhabitants from ostensive definitions that they give him’ (I, 31, 
trans. Anscombe 1958: 15). But what scandalized Wittgenstein was the presump- 
tion of equivalence between child L1 and adult L2 learning, an equivalence he 
rejected as ‘transparently absurd’ (Fodor 1975: 64). 

Did Augustine assimilate child L1 and adult L2 learning, as Wittgenstein 
maintains? Augustine does not dissect the nature of (either adult or child) second 
language learning, but something of his ideas may be gleaned from his account 
of learning Greek as a schoolboy. We know that Augustine achieved no distinc- 
tion as an L2 learner: he never attained facility in Greek, and never attempted 
Hebrew. In the latter part of his life, Augustine focused his energy and intellec- 
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tual gifts on the interpretation of scripture, but he was content to do so on the 
basis of Latin translations; Eco (1995: 14) wryly remarks, ‘St Augustine, though 
the father of hermeneutics, was certainly not destined to become the father of 
philology’.!° In Confessions, Augustine states flatly that he studied Greek only 
under duress, and despised it. The rudiments he found ‘hard and hateful’ and, 
although he loved reading Aeneas’ adventures in his native Latin, when it came 
to L2 literature, ‘the drudgery of learning a foreign language sprinkled bitterness 
over all the sweetness of the Greek tales’ (I, 13-14, trans. Sheed 1942: 13-14). 
He goes on to reflect on the contrast of this experience in school with his memo- 
ries of first language acquisition at home. 


There had been a time of infancy when I knew no Latin either. Yet I 
learnt it without threat or punishment merely by keeping my eyes and 
ears open, amidst the flattermgs of nurses and the jesting and pleased 
laughter of elders leading me on. I learned it without the painful pres- 
sure of compulsion, by the sole pressure of my own desire to express 
what was in my mind, which would have been impossible unless I had 
learnt words: and I learnt them not through people teaching me but 
simply through people speaking: to whom I was striving to utter my 
own feelings. All this goes to prove that free curiosity is of more value in 


learning than harsh discipline. 
(I, 14, trans. Sheed 1942: 14) 


Among the remarkable features of this passage is Augustine’s representation of 
differences in the context of learning as what distinguished his acquisition of 
Latin (as an L1) from his acquisition of Greek (as an L2). In his view, ‘free 
curiosity’ naturally motivates L1 acquisition and thus the language comes easily, 
whereas the ‘harsh discipline’? which drives L2 acquisition necessarily fails. 
Consistent with his concept that outer language reflects an inner language, for 
Augustine it 1s ‘not through people teaching’ that a child learns a first language. 
He does not address the status of L2 learning with respect to inner language. But 
the passage leaves open the possibility that Augustine viewed L1 and L2 acquisi- 
tion as epistemologically identical, as Wittgenstein contended; differences in 
outcome arise from the different contexts in which L1 versus L2 learning take 
place, and the different forces that motivate them. 

Conceptualization of Ll and L2 acquisition as essentially equivalent was, of 
course, consistent with the assumptions of the Roman education of which 
Augustine was a product. But Augustine develops those assumptions. He explic- 
itly acknowledges language acquisition, separating it from the acquisition of 
literacy, and sharply distinguishes the social contexts of L1 versus L2 learning. 
For Augustine, L1 learning consists in correlating ‘the word which sounds 
without’ to ‘the word which shines within’. If his epistemology of L1 acquisition 
extended to L2 acquisition, then to Augustine both may consist in an outer iden- 
tification of the inner, universal language, which is ‘neither Greek, nor Latin, nor 
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of any other language’. Thus the ‘first modern man in antiquity’ reflected on L1 
and L2 learning with striking sophistication, and developed a notion that there is 
an abstract common ground to particular languages transcending their outer 
differences. 


The first foreign language grammars 


Between the ancient world and the Middle Ages 


In the last centuries of the first millennium, grammarians adapted the Greco- 
Roman tradition to the linguistic circumstances of their age. This adaptation 
constituted the first sustained reflection on the needs of L2 learners, and stimu- 
lated production of ‘the first foreign-language grammars’, a signal event in the 
history of second language learning.!* These developments set the stage for the 
achievements of the Middle Ages. 

To see how this took place, we need first to understand the early medieval 
linguistic and cultural context. The greater openness toward foreign languages 
that attended the spread of Christianity had several effects. One was to erode the 
virtual monopoly that Greek and Latin had earlier held as objects of language 
study. Although Hebrew was never studied on the scale of Latin or Greek, its 
membership among the tres linguae sacrae raised linguistic horizons. Among early 
Christian intellectuals, Augustine’s failure to master foreign languages was the 
exception rather than the rule. His contemporary Jerome (Eusebius Hieronymus, 
c. 348-420) produced the Latin Vulgate Bible by translating from both Greek 
and Hebrew sources.!° A later church scholar, Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), 
showed avid (if somewhat superficial) cross-linguistic interests. He compiled an 
ambitious encyclopedia of the knowledge of his day, known as Etymologiae or 
Ongines. In Book IX, ‘Language, peoples and official titles’, Isidore lauded Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew in conventional terms as the ‘most excellent [languages] in 
the whole world’; he discussed dialectal variation within Greek and Latin; 
adverted to historical relations between Syrian, Chaldean, and Hebrew; and 
generalized that ‘All Mediterranean nations stamp their speech in the palate’ and 
‘All nations of the Occident articulate their words in the teeth like the Italians 
and the Spanish’.!® These remarks do not go much beyond the musings of the 
Greek historian Herodotus. But Isidore also makes some explicit claims about L1 
and L2 learning: 


Every human being can either through listening acquire the mastery of 
any language whether Greek or Latin or of any other nation or he can 
learn it from a teacher through reading. Although the knowledge of all 
human languages is difficult for anybody, no one is so indolent that he 
does not know the language of his own nation. 

(IX, 1, 10, trans. Hovdhaugen 1982: 111) 
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Isidore’s remark that ‘Every human being can ... acquire the mastery of any 
language’ indicates an unrestricted openness (at least in principle) to L2 acquisi- 
tion, even as he concedes the difficulty of the task. The passage is also notable 
for its attribution of L1 learning to mastery of one’s ‘indolent’ (Latin desidiosus, 
‘slothful’, ‘idle’, ‘lazy’) nature, a term which conceptualizes acquisition as the 
(inevitable) outcome of wilful exertion. Compare this to Augustine’s representa- 
tion of LI learning from 200 years earlier as due to ‘the sole pressure of my own 
desire to express what was on my mind’, accomplished ‘merely by keeping my 
eyes and ears open, amidst the flatterings of nurses and the jesting and pleased 
laughter of elders leading me on’ (Confessions, I, 14, trans. Sheed 1942: 14). 
Isidore’s and Augustine’s views contrast, but both have gone beyond the 
‘vague[ness]’ which Kaimio (1979: 316) represents as typical of ancient world’s 
consciousness of language, to reflect on L1 and L2 acquisition. 

Another important effect of Christianity on language studies in this period 
was that it undermined the authority of the Roman grammarians. To the 
discomfort of educated Christians, the early church’s Bible translations did not 
employ the ideal version of Latin. Rather than lower the dignity of their scrip- 
tures, Christians elevated the Bible above the judgment of classical standards, 
rejecting the sovereignty of pagan tradition. In Christian Instruction Augustine 
wrote 


It does not concern a seeker after truth whether we say iter homines or 
inter hominibus. ... Whether ignoscere ... 1s pronounced with a long or 
short third syllable is not much of a worry to a man begging God to 
forgive his sins. 

(1, 13, trans. Gavigan 1947: 77) 


Pope Gregory the Great (c. 540-604) declared that it was ‘utterly unworthy to 
keep the language of the Divine Oracles in subjection to the rules of Donatus’ 
(Sandys 1958: 444). Such defensive assertions did not result in the repudiation of 
Roman normative grammar. But Augustine’s and Gregory’s assertions of inde- 
pendence brought it down somewhat from its pedestal, and made it more 
amenable to reshaping. 


Latin as an L2 


A powerful force in the reshaping of the grammatical tradition was the changing 
status of both Greek and Latin. The Roman ideal of balanced Greek—Latin 
bilingualism was extinct by the sixth or seventh century. Knowledge of Greek 
had so much receded that the several fragments of Aristotle’s writings which the 
Roman scholar Boethius (c. 480-524) managed to translate into Latin stood until 
the twelfth century as the west’s best access to some of the Greek scholar’s ideas. 
More importantly, Latin was becoming a foreign language, on two fronts. First, 
by natural diachronic change the vernacular of each generation of Cicero’s 
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descendants shifted away from classical Latin. Likewise in outlying areas of the 
former Roman Empire, the old Italic stock evolved mevitably into mutually 
unintelligible languages. There were attempts to reform Latin such as the 
Appendix Probi (c. 3rd—6th century?), which listed common errors to avoid. But like 
most attempts to contain linguistic change, those efforts had little effect, and 
‘towards the end of the fifth century, people no longer spoke Latin, but Gallo- 
Romanic, Italico-Romanic or Hispano-Romanic’ (Eco 1995: 16). From the 
seventh century we have writings that may constitute early examples of French, 
and from the ninth or tenth century, ancestors of Spanish. By the twelfth century 
even the vernacular of the Italian peninsula diverged from classical Latin 
(Malmberg 1991: 107-109). Latin was no longer anybody’s native language. 

There is a second sense in which Latin became an L2 during this period. 
Christianity had spread to speakers of Germanic and Celtic languages, including 
the northern and central European peoples whose tumultuous movements had 
hastened the demise of the empire. To them, Latin was a thoroughly foreign 
language, but without it they lacked access to education and religious life. So 
among peoples newly assimilated to the Christian world, those who had leisure 
to devote to self-improvement learned Latin as best they could. Many were quite 
successful. In particular, Latin study flourished in the British Isles (which had 
been less subject to turmoil at the end of the Roman Empire), to the extent that 
by the ninth century teachers were exported from there to teach Latin on the 
continent. 

There were, then, two groups learning Latin as an L2: descendants of Latin 
speakers whose vernacular had diverged from the classical language, and relative 
newcomers to Latin-based education and culture. Recent work by Vivien Law 
(1982; 1992b; 1997) has reconstructed how instruction in Latin was adapted to 
fit these learners’ needs in the seventh through ninth centuries. The starting 
point was the late Roman grammatical literature, for which Law (1986b; 1994) 
proposes a useful taxonomy. Law’s first category is Schulgrammatik, texts that 
define the parts of speech and indicate their properties without offering much by 
way of examples. Donatus’ Ars Grammatica is the archetypal Schulgrammatk. It sets 
out the classes and sub-classes of Latin words within a coherent hierarchical 
superstructure, but does not display the range of what those classes contain. 
According to Law, Priscian’s eighteen-volume Jnstitutiones Grammaticae falls essen- 
tially into the same genre. A second genre is Law’s regulae grammars, whose 
breadth of coverage is narrower but which provide paradigms and examples of 
Latin words. Some regulae grammars address only one or two parts of speech, 
while others like Priscian’s Jnstitutio de Nomine et Pronomine et Verbo are more 
comprehensive. Their organization is essentially arbitrary, with paradigms listed 
in alphabetical order, or by gender, declension or conjugation. This renders them 
more akin to reference handbooks than learners’ texts.!7 

The legacy of Schulgrammatk and regulae texts, created for Roman school 
children, proved inadequate for seventh- and eighth-century L2 learners. 
Grammatical tradition needed to be adapted to the different cultural as well as 
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cognitive circumstances of its new participants. A first and superficial adaptation 
was to ‘Christianize’ grammars to meet the new religious context of education, 
purging them of pagan references and quotations from classical literature. 
Biblical and Christian references were substituted, thus ‘“Rome” and “Tiber” 
give way to “Jerusalem” and “Jordan”; the “most learned of poets” is replaced 
by the “most eminent of prophets” ’ (Law 1984: 213). 

A more difficult and significant adaptation was the reorientation of grammat- 
ical materials to the linguistic needs of L2 learners. Works of the Schulgrammatik 
type were by themselves insufficient. Written to provide speakers of Latin with a 
metalanguage for describing their Ll, they labelled the parts of speech without 
illustrating the morphological consequences of their taxonomic claims. For 
example, Donatus’ Ars Minor labelled the word Jegunt as the third person plural, 
present indicative active of the verb Jegere. With that, Roman schoolchildren 
could similarly identify the words amant, docent and audiunt (Law 1986b: 369). But 
L2 learners of Latin had to be taught that amant, docent and audiunt existed, and 
this was not the business of Schulgrammatk texts. For Germanic and Celtic 
speakers to try to learn Latin in this way would be equivalent to ‘an Amazonian 
tribe trying to learn English from an account of transformational syntax’ (Law 
1984: 213).'8 Regulae grammars, on the other hand, did expose readers to a 
multiplicity of forms, but they were poorly suited to L2 learners on other 
grounds. Regulae grammars were often limited to a particular part of speech, 
with their contents ordered arbitrarily and thus not readily accessible. They gave 
readers little sense of how members of each paradigm fitted into the larger units 
of the language. Moreover, as Law (1990c: 799) points out, the long-standing 
model of language abiding in regulae grammars treated words as indivisible 
minimal units, not as (largely) predictable assemblies of roots and affixes. Regulae 
grammars were not designed to reveal the patterns underlying Latin’s complex 
morphology, the kind of generalization most useful to L2 learners. 

As these problems grew more noticeable, it became impossible to sustain the 
traditional assimilation of L2 acquisition to the acquisition of L1 metalinguistic 
knowledge. Seventh-century scholars attempted to revise or supplement gram- 
matical literature to accommodate L2 learners. Law (1984; 1992b; 1997) has 
described these efforts, many attributed to Insular (Irish and Anglo-Saxon) gram- 
marians. As one example, the text known as Ars Asporu (c. 6th—7th century?) 
adapts Donatus’ Ars Minor. Its author Asporius inserts properly Christianized 
nouns into Donatus’ examples of Latin genders. But Donatus assumed rather 
than taught the five declensions, since he relied on his readers’ native compe- 
tence to bring that knowledge to the text. Asporius had no access to formal 
statements of this facet of Latin, such as Priscian had set forth in his Jnstitutio de 
Nomine et Pronomine et Verbo. Lacking a framework for organizing nominal declen- 
sions, Asporius offers examples of differently gendered nouns of various 
declensions as they occurred to him. Unfortunately, what forms occurred to him 
do not fully display the effects of the key generalization, namely that Latin nouns 
vary morphologically along the dimensions of both gender and declension. 
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Other grammarians grappled with similar problems, and began to invent 
regulae-like texts called Declinationes Nominum and Coniugationes Verborum, which 
consisted of variously well organized, variously complete, collections of Latin 
inflected nouns and verbs. The next step was to coordinate these collections with 
explicit statements about Latin morphology, such as those in Priscian’s sixth- 
century vegulae grammar. Eventually this material was set into the context of 
Schulgrammatk-like texts that labelled and sub-classified the inventory of Latin 
words. When this was accomplished around the end of the seventh century, ‘the 
foreign-language grammar came into being’ (Law 1984: 214). 

The early medieval Insular grammars of Latin are a landmark in the history 
of L2 learning. They lack sophistication, as they contain unexplained gaps and 
unnoticed overlaps in their classificatory schemes (Law 1984: 214-5), and tend 
to redundantly over-specify the range of Latin accidence. But they address the 
issue which Roman pedagogical tradition never faced, namely what it is that 
learners don’t know — but need to — to acquire an L2. Insular grammarians did 
not spell out their conceptualization of second language learning, but in 
reacting to the inadequacy of texts created for native speakers of Latin, they 
acknowledged a distinction between L1 and L2 learning. As they adapted the 
grammatical tradition, they had to specify (if only unconsciously) what it means 
to know a second language and on that basis, imagine what it takes to acquire 
that knowledge. 


What did early medieval learners acquire, when they 
acquired an L2? 


The Carolingians built on the insight and texts of the Insular grammarians. 
From surviving pedagogical materials, we can recreate something of the early 
medieval language classroom, and hence speculate about how the culture 
construed second language learning. 

At the elementary stage of training, pupils memorized and recited short 
fables, proverbs or poems. They also engaged in oral exercises in the form of 
dialogues, often on religious topics, in which they responded to a teacher’s ques- 
tions: ‘Who was born and died two times?’ (Lazarus); ‘Who was the first king of 
Israel?’ (Saul); ‘Who denied the Lord?’ (Peter); “How many soldiers divided 
Christ’s clothes?’ (four) (Riché 1979: 229). The important teaching instrument 
known as the ‘parsing grammar’ carried the practice of question-and-answer 
exchange forward at a higher proficiency level. Parsing grammars inched over 
passages of classical literature or grammatical texts, identifying the properties of 
each word within the traditional grammatical categories.!9 Law (1994) cites an 
eighth-century parsing grammar attributed to Peter of Pisa, Charlemagne’s tutor 
in grammar. 


We should ask what poeta is. A word. What word class does it belong to? 
It is a noun. How many properties does this noun have? Five. What are 
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they? Quality, gender, number, simple/compound status, case. What 
quality 1s poeta? Common. 
(trans. Law 1994: 94) 


This highly intellectualized approach preserved the Roman preoccupation with 
classifying the units of a language, and as Holtz (1988: 139; 1992: 100) has 
remarked, treated language as a rationally organized phenomenon. Early 
medieval conceptualization of L2 learning highlighted the acquisition of metalin- 
guistic knowledge, within an overall notion of language as orderly and rational. 

The parsing grammar’s question-and-answer format also indicates that 
learners had to do more than label units of the L2: they had to use their L2 to 
communicate orally, in considerable detail, about their L2. A spirited elementary 
grammar by Alcuin of York (¢. 735-804), perhaps the most influential Anglo- 
Saxon scholar in Charlemagne’s court, models classroom use of Latin as a tool 
in the service of metalinguistic training. Alcuin’s grammar is a dialogue between 
two students, 15-year-old Saxo and 14-year-old Franco, ‘who very recently had 
broken into the thorny hedge of grammatical density’ (Hovdhaugen 1982: 
121).?° The two boys review conventional sticking-points of Latin grammar, with 
the older Saxo leading. They consult with their teacher when faced with espe- 
cially tricky issues. 


Saxo: Genitive and dative singular of the fifth declension are distin- 
guished by the ending e. The accusative is in em. The vocative is 
similar to the nominative. The ablative is pronounced with an e. 
Like hec res ‘this thing’, hujus rei, ret, a re.... Now, Franco, you have 
had enough about the noun. 

Franco: _ have had enough if not the small insects which are in the master’s 
house, had not filled my ears with their small questions. But if you 
like, let us turn to something else. Let me only shake them [the 
insects] off. Go where you like, I shall follow you where you go. 

(trans. Hovdhaugen 1982: 122) 


In another section, Saxo and Franco review the infinitival verbs: 
Saxo: And future [passive infinitive] is in 77 like amatum ii ‘to be about 


to be loved’. Here you have what you have asked about, Franco, 
but your curiosity causes that you will not be loved [amatum ai]. 


Franco: — And your envy causes that you will not be dear [gratum i]. 
Saxo: Be careful so he does not hear who uses the lash. But let us 
continue. 


(trans. Hovdhaugen 1982: 121) 


In many classical grammars, teachers interrogated pupils (Holtz 1981: 
100-102). But in Alcuin’s grammar, students quiz each other, and pose questions 
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to their teacher. Even granted a certain idealization, Alcuin’s text reveals how 
Carolingians expected students to do more than memorize a taxonomy of terms: 
they had to acquire both metalinguistic and communicative skills. Bayless (1993) 
analyses an early eleventh-century parsing grammar referred to as Beatus Quid 
Est. A number of glosses in the margins presumably record a_teacher’s 
off-the-cuff comments alongside the day’s lesson, showing the L2 being used 
communicatively to transmit metalinguistic knowledge. In one gloss, the teacher 
talks about the referential capacity of nouns: 


if you say, ‘Give me, give me’, even if you repeat this all day long, I 
don’t know what you’re asking for until you provide the name of the 
thing and say ‘Give me bread’. And so when every noun is named, it 
makes the thing you’re speaking of known and clear to you. 

(Bayless 1993: 76) 


This kind of spontaneous exposition was likely commonplace: learners were 
expected to acquire extensive knowledge about Latin, and to do so through 
listening and speaking (and reading and writing) i Latin. 

Carolingian pedagogy seems to have succeeded within this educational 
milieu. By the eighth century, competence in Latin was on the rise (Law 1986b: 
378). Works like Priscian’s labyrinthine Jnstitutiones Grammaticae (‘a university-level 
grammar if ever there was one’ [Law 1992a: 28]) became not only accessible as 
instruments for learning Latin, but themselves became objects of word-by-word 
dissection in parsing grammars.?! H. O. Taylor (1911/1962, Vol. 2: 150) cites a 
letter attributed to a monastic school pupil around 900. The child writes to his 
parents, 1mportuning them to send along some (unspecified) goods from home. 
He starts off with a playful, wheedling, superscription artfully framed to ensure 
the success of his requests: Parentibus suis A. agnus ablactatus pum balatum (‘To his 
parents, A., a weaned lamb, sends a loving “baa”’).?* By the end of the millen- 
nium, the Greco-Roman grammatical tradition had been revised into an 
effective means of fostering competence in Latin as a second language. 


Summary 


From late antiquity up to the end of the first millennium, Christianity enlarged 
the scope of language study and institutionalized L2 learning. Augustine specu- 
lated about language learning and proposed that languages instantiate a 
universal inner language. The Insular and Carolingian grammarians successfully 
adapted the Greco-Roman tradition to L2 instruction. 

It is worthwhile surveying some of what was not accomplished in the concep- 
tualization of universal grammar and L2 learning during the interval covered by 
Chapters 2 and 3. First, there was a pervasive assumption that a language 
consists essentially of words. Learning a language meant memorizing a new set 
of words; comparing two languages meant comparing two sets. The encom- 
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passing preoccupation with word-level morphology instantiates this assumption. 
It surfaces variously in language teaching technology: in the parallel columns of 
the Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana which line up Greek words with Latin; in the 
parsing grammar’s word-by-word dissection of a text; in neglect of the last two 
books of Priscian’s Jnstitutiones, on syntax. All these facts reveal that language 
study did not conceptualize grammar as a pattern imposed on words.% 

Second, grammatical tradition in this era was essentially normative. For 
Greeks and Romans, grammar was the first step in rhetorical training. In the 
early Middle Ages, it prepared learners for religious and intellectual life. In both 
cases, knowledge of language was conceived of as instrumental, not intrinsically 
worthy; and language acquisition constituted mastery of a curriculum whose 
content was fixed in advance. 

Third, L2 acquisition did not take into account a learner’s native language. 
Bayless (1993: 75) points out that the L1 was used in early medieval classrooms 
to establish an initial tochold, but only as a passing exigency at the elementary 
level. Comparison of Ll and L2 played no role in instruction; grammarians in 
this age considered the Romance languages to be degenerate forms of Latin, not 
worthy of comparison with it. Hofman (1993) shows in a study of Old Irish 
glosses on a seventh-century Priscian manuscript that the glossators ‘missed 
opportunities for contrastive analysis’ of Latin with Irish (p. 114), even cases 
where reference to the L1 would have clarified a particular pedagogical point. 

These are some matters that, from a modern perspective, were distinctively 
absent from the linguistic worldview of the first millennium with respect to 
notions of universal grammar and second language acquisition. It is not 
construed as a list of shortcomings, but as a reminder of modern assumptions 
which we must be careful not to project backward. 
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4 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


So far we have reviewed the contributions of ancient Greece, Rome, and the early 
Middle Ages to the history of universal grammar and second language learning. 
In the last centuries of the first millennium, Insular and Carolingian scholars 
adapted traditional grammatical materials to the needs of early medieval L2 
learners of Latin, producing the first foreign language grammars. The Greek 
philosophical literature was largely inaccessible then, but when Aristotle’s works 
were rediscovered in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, discussion of universal 
grammar flourished. Medieval grammarians modelled their notion of universal 
grammar on the properties of Latin, their L2. Moreover, they derived much of 
their conceptual apparatus and metalinguistic vocabulary from the Greco-Roman 
grammatical tradition. Thus the contributions of Greece, Rome and the imme- 
diate post-classical world converged in the Middle Ages. 

Chapter 4 is unified around the rise, evolution and consequences of medieval 
grammatical theory, and its commerce with L2 learning, from the beginning of 
the eleventh until the early fourteenth century. Criticism of medieval grammat- 
ical theory — which eventually led to its abandonment — started in the thirteenth 
century, but I defer an account of that until Chapter 5. I also defer discussion of 
Dante Alighieri’s early fourteenth-century text De Vulgart Eloquentia, because its 
content and influence cohere more with Renaissance than with medieval 
language science. 


Grammar realigned and redefined 


Grammar in its disciplinary neighbourhood 


During the Middle Ages, the position of grammar among its neighbouring 
disciplines shifted, altering its orientation. This shift had been initiated before 
1000 CE, but the story starts even earlier. The ancient Greeks had investigated 
language under the rubric of philosophy, a term which then referred broadly to 
general principles behind many kinds of learning. By the middle of the first 
century BCE, scholars were treating grammar as one of several (semi-) indepen- 
dent branches of knowledge, the liberal arts. Varro enumerated nine liberal 
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arts, placing grammar in first position. In the fifth century, Augustine’s near- 
contemporary Martianus Capella wrote an elaborate allegory in which seven 
liberal arts are personified as seven bridesmaids attending the marriage of 
Mercury to Philologia. The first among those seven is Grammar. Later, 
Boethius organized what had become the canonical seven liberal arts into two 
sub-groups, around which the school curriculum was organized. Medieval 
students began their studies with the three topics of the trivium: grammar; logic 
or dialectic, ‘the art of telling truth from falsehood, [which] taught the tech- 
niques of argumentation, among them the formulation of definitions’ (Law 
1992a: 30); and rhetoric, ‘the effective use of language for, in particular, advo- 
cacy [and] ... among other things, sentence rhythm and the choice of word 
order’ (Matthews 1994: 3). Students then advanced to the quadrivium of arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy and music.! The identities of the seven liberal arts 
varied slightly over the centuries, but from Varro onward grammar was the first, 
fundamental, topic in every curricular scheme, ‘le résumé de toute la culture 
libérale’ (Holtz 1989/1990: 173). 

Starting in the early Middle Ages, the relationship of grammar to other 
members of the trivium shifted. The eighth-century scholar Alcuin, 
Charlemagne’s tutor, re-introduced the last two books of Priscian’s Jnstitutiones 
Grammaticae, which address Latin syntax. Priscian draws on logic in a number of 
points, especially in that some of what we now call semantics was then within the 
purview of logic. By the ninth century, grammarians freely borrowed concepts 
and terminology from logic. Convergence of grammar and logic was accelerated 
by the first wave of revival of Aristotle’s writings. Boethius’ early sixth-century 
translations of Aristotle’s On Interpretation, Categories, and of Porphyry of ‘Tyre’s 
(232—c. 301) Introduction to the Categories, had mostly been neglected until the ninth 
or tenth centuries. A renewal of attention to these texts stimulated the dissemina- 
tion of digests of Aristotelian logic by Augustine, Martianus Capella and Isidore 
of Seville. In particular, Aristotle’s notion of the ten categories attracted a lot of 
attention. The categories are ten ‘modes of being’ used, among other purposes, 
as a Classificatory device: substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, posi- 
tion, state, action, and passion (‘being-affected’ [Luhtala 1993: 150]).? Under the 
pervasive medieval assumption that reality, thought and language share a unified 
basis, Aristotle’s categories were taken as organizing not only the world, but 
perception of the world and human language as well, so that (for example) every 
meaningful assertion necessarily expressed one of the ten categories. Scholars 
variously exploited Aristotle’s categories in analysing language. Some tried to 
coordinate the ten categories with the traditional eight parts of speech, or used 
them to rank the parts of speech, or to account for word order facts. Others 
employed the terms ‘substance’, ‘quality’, and so forth to elucidate the properties 
of individual words, to define grammatical terms, or to explain the superiority of 
one definition over another.’ 

A ninth-century manuscript illustrates one such application of the ten cat- 
egories. The author prioritizes Aristotle’s categories over Priscian’s eight parts of 
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speech, arguing that dialectic therefore holds a more basic position than 
grammar. Interestingly, an observation about child language serves as evidence. 


The eight parts of speech show clearly what words are in themselves. 
Aristotle’s ten categories, which pertain to logic, show first what those 
parts of speech signify beyond themselves, and then what they are in 
themselves. Nature shows us this same sequence in children: they learn 
to understand what the word ‘man’ is predicated of before they learn 
the inflection of the form: homo, hominis, homini, hominem, ab homine. Ever 
since languages originated everyone has attempted to understand utter- 
ances; only later did a few people begin to investigate the form of 
utterances. 


(trans. Law 1994: 98-99) 


In this passage, grammar not only borrows terms and concepts from logic, but 
cedes some of its status to logic as well. Grammar also borrowed from the third 
member of the trivium, rhetoric. For example, some grammarians made use of 
the ‘seven circumstantiae’, a rhetorical formula transmitted from the Greeks 
onward in various versions by Quintilian, Augustine and Isidore of Seville 
(Frakes 1988). In one of its forms, it enumerates seven issues around which a text 
may be organized: person, thing, place, cause, time, means, material (or alter- 
nately: who, what, why, how, when, where, out of what). Luhtala (1993: 
172-174) discusses a ninth-century grammarian’s identification of ‘person’ with 
the concept of (grammatical) ‘subject’, and of ‘thing’ with ‘predicate’, while the 
other five circumstantiae — place, cause, time, means, and material — are identi- 
fied with optional predicate constituents. Because the concepts of subject and 
predicate originate in logic, not Priscianic grammatical tradition, this manuscript 
represents an ‘amalgam of various dialectical, rhetorical, and grammatical 
sources’ (Luhtala 1993: 173). 

In short, early medieval scholars incorporated Priscian’s use of logic and 
Aristotle’s categories in grammatical analyses, and also borrowed from rhetoric. 
In the eleventh century, Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109) and Peter Abelard 
(1079-1142) wrote extensively on language and logic, accelerating realignment 
of the members of the trivium so that grammar ‘[fell] under the influence of 
dialectic’ (L. G. Kelly 1979: 159). Holtz (1989/1990: 173) alternately depicts the 
changing relationships of grammar, logic and rhetoric as either a diminution of 
the status of grammar, or an elevation of the whole trivium to the esteem 
accorded to grammar. Covington (1984: 9) represents it as parallel development 
within both grammar and logic, driven by re-establishment of their connected- 
ness. However one might conceptualize these changes in the ninth through 
eleventh centuries, grammar (‘the correct joming of words according to rules 
and usage’) and logic (‘the investigation of truth and falsity’) still maintained 
their independence as, for example, grammar recognized eight parts of speech, 
and logic two (subject and predicate) because logic was oriented to propositions, 
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not sentences.* But the shared pursuits of the two fields stood out: both classified 
words and investigated their properties, and both invested heavily in the revival 
of Aristotle’s categories. 

For the history of universal grammar, realignment among members of the 
trivium is significant because under the influence of logic and rhetoric, 
grammar took on a more theoretical outlook. By the twelfth century, the preoc- 
cupation of classical grammar with categorizing and labelling words appeared 
arbitrary, intellectually empty, and unexplanatory. The philosopher and theolo- 
gian William of Conches (¢. 1100-1154) famously complained that Priscian 
‘gives obscure definitions without exposition and in fact leaves out the func- 
tional explanations of the various parts of speech and their respective 
attributes’ (trans. Covington 1984: 9). When grammarians tried instead to coor- 
dinate Priscian’s taxonomies with the ‘mental/real-world’ categories of logic 
(Law 1992a: 35), they raised new questions about language and what we now 
call cognition, questions which challenged the traditional definition of what it is 
that grammar studies. 


Grammar as a speculative science 


The redefinition of grammar that is a hallmark of medieval language science 
thus began as grammar’s position shifted with respect to logic and rhetoric. Long 
before that redefinition, Dionysius Thrax had declared in the second century 
BCE that ‘grammar is the practical study of the normal usages of poets and prose 
writers’ (Kemp 1987: 172). Dionysius’ definition was sustained for centuries, with 
the emphasis varying on its literary versus normative content: to Quintilian, 
grammar was ‘the art of speaking correctly and the interpretation of the poets’; 
Isidore of Seville called it ‘the science of correct speaking and the foundation of 
the liberal arts’; Franco and Saxo’s teacher defined grammar as ‘the science of 
letters, and the guardian of correct speech and writing’.” Luhtala (1993: 
147-148) remarks that by the ninth century scholars rarely specified what they 
meant by grammar, since its definition had become conventional. 

But what the ninth century took for granted the twelfth century rejected, for 
at least two reasons. One reason was the theoretical outlook infused into 
grammar from logic, which dismissed the labelling and classification of words as 
an unsatisfactory goal. The other reason was the rediscovery of the remaining 
parts of Aristotle’s Organon. Sandys (1958: 527) cites the year 1128 as the turning 
point, after which translations of the Prior and Posterior Analytics, Topics and On 
Sophistical Refutation gradually came into circulation. Aristotle’s Metaphysics and De 
Anima also proved crucial. By the early thirteenth century, commentaries by the 
Islamic philosophers Avicenna (Ibn Sinna, 980-1037) and Averroes (Ibn Roshd, 
1126-1198) became available in Latin, along with translations of Aristotle’s 
works from Greek to Arabic to Latin. “The new Aristotle’ was periodically 
denounced as pagan, but medieval scholars overcame those scruples to accept 
the authority of this material in many intellectual domains. 
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Aristotle’s discussion of the nature of science in Posterior Analytics and Topics 
was especially important to the reconceptualization of grammar. To Aristotle, 
the object of a science must be single class of phenomena, a genus. 
Furthermore, only study which inquires into universal principles functioning in 
that object counts as science.® Inquiry into the individuating properties of the 
object, its accidents, is not the business of science. For example, botany is 
concerned with ‘principles that determine what plants will grow in what environ- 
ments, but not with the arbitrary arrangement of plants in a particular garden 
(Covington 1986: 25); physics is concerned with ‘principles that apply to all 
possible changes ... not just to those changes that happen actually to have 
occurred’ (Covington 1984: 19). An Aristotelian science of language would 
therefore address the genus of language in general, not any single language. Its 
object of study would be the principles that define the necessary properties of 
the genus: that is, the principles of what makes a language, a language. 

The classical grammatical tradition, even as it had been reshaped by the 
Insular and Carolingian grammarians and then oriented to theory in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, did not meet Aristotle’s definition of a science. Grammar 
at the beginning of the twelfth century was still a version of Quintilian’s ‘art of 
speaking correctly’ aimed at ‘the interpretation of the poets’ — and its art and 
its poets were exclusively Latin. During the twelfth century, scholars recon- 
ceived grammar to meet Aristotle’s criteria for a science by asserting the 
existence of principles shared by human languages as a genus. What is more, 
medieval grammarians reconceived grammar as a speculative science. Aristotle 
distinguished between three classes of sciences: speculative (or theoretical), 
practical and productive. A speculative science pursued knowledge for its own 
sake, rather than for the sake of acting, or of producing something.’ Grammar 
according to the definitions of Dionysius, Quintilian or Isidore prepared 
students for literature or oratory, whereas a speculative grammar pursued 
universal principles of language without reference to the interpretation or 
production of texts.® 

Two examples illustrate the medieval reconceptualization of grammar. 
Boethius of Dacia, writing around 1270, discussed whether grammar is ‘natu- 
rally possessed by a human being’:? 


if some men were nourished in a desert, so that they might never hear 
the speech of other men nor receive any instruction about the manner 
of speaking, they would naturally express their affects mutually to one 
another and in the same manner. For speech is one of the natural oper- 
ations, the sign of which is, that nature has ordained in us the 
instrument through which speech 1s produced. And therefore just as a 
human being naturally has other natural operations, so also [he has] 
speech or grammar, through which he can express an intended concept. 

(Boethius of Dacia 1270/1980, Q. 16, trans. McDermott: 57) 
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Lambertini (1989: 107) interprets this passage to indicate that all humans, even if 
they were raised in isolation, necessarily ‘speak in a language whose grammar 
would be substantially identical to our own’. For Boethius of Dacia, grammar is 
a ‘natural operation’ which meets Aristotle’s criteria of being necessarily true: 
principles of human language can only be what they are. 

A second example is from a commentary on Prisctanus Minor by the English 
philosopher and churchman Robert Kilwardby (d. 1279). Kilwardby asserted 
that grammar abstracts away from the properties of individual languages, 
likening it to the way geometry abstracts away from the properties of individual 
lines (Thurot 1868: 127). Kilwardby’s simile conceives of grammar as an 
Aristotelian speculative science: grammar, like geometry, investigates the general 
properties of a genus (human grammar; cf. geometric shapes) rather than the 
properties of any one exemplar of the genus (Latin; cf. any specific line). 

Thus grammar changed so much between the Carolingian renaissance and 
high Middle Ages that a grammarian from 1000 CE ‘would have understood 
very little if anything of the terminology and ways of analyzing language used 
by his colleagues 200 years later’ (Hovdhaugen 1982: 133-134). Reconceptual- 
ization of grammar had significant consequences for the history of universal 
grammar and second language learning. Obviously, it gave impetus to discover 
and specify principles of universal grammar. Moreover, it induced a distinction 
between theoretical and applied grammar. Grammatica speculativa, no longer 
preparation for the study of literature, was a theoretical science: William of 
Conches’ student Peter Helias (c. 1140) made a central tenet of speculative 
grammar explicit when he declared that ‘It is not the grammarian but the 
philosopher who, carefully considering the specific nature of things, discovers 
grammar’ (trans. Robins 1997: 90). Study of the properties of individual 
languages — grammatica positiva — subsumed language teaching and learning. 
Fredborg (1980: 74) depicts the twelfth-century division of labour between a 
grammaticus, one who taught universal grammar, and an artifex, one who ‘applied 
the principles of universal grammar to the individual languages’.!° In the sepa- 
ration of grammatica speculativa from grammatica positiva, grammaticus from artifex, the 
opportunity arose to conceptualize the relationship of each to the other. That is, 
once the distinction had been made and named, it became possible to imagine 
application of principles of universal grammar to individual languages, or study 
of grammatica positiva within the context of medieval universal grammar. We will 
return below to the extent to which the Middle Ages took advantage of this 


opportunity. 


Speculative grammar 


Speculative grammar, often represented as the first syntactic theory in the west, 
developed in the second half of the thirteenth century in the medieval universi- 
ties, especially the University of Paris. That was during the first century of the 
emergence of European universities. Social and economic circumstances allowed 
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critical masses of students to congregate in the great university towns, with 
people sometimes travelling long distances to study under a specific teacher. 
Medieval intellectuals shared Latin as the language of scholarship, so that during 
the twelfth century ‘the whole of educated Western Europe formed a single 
undifferentiated cultural unit’ (Knowles 1988: 73). Religious sensibilities placed 
some limits on the topics of debate, but scholars enjoyed considerable intellec- 
tual freedom, especially in fields that we would now call science, mathematics, 
philosophy and theology.!! Grammar, newly allied with scholastic philosophy, 
remained basic to the liberal arts curriculum. More than that, Robins (1951: 80) 
comments that the incorporation — in his term, ‘invasion’ — of grammar by 
scholastic philosophy increased its public profile; he cites the (probably hyper- 
bolic) words of a contemporary observer named William of Nogent, who 
claimed to have ‘beheld villages, towns and cities all feverishly engaged in gram- 
matical researches’. 

In this environment, a group of speculative grammarians later called the 
‘modistae’ emerged in the early thirteenth century and thrived until the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth, centred first in Paris, then Bologna and Erfurt. Writings 
of the modistae do not converge in every detail, but the hundred or more 
manuscripts that survive display enough consistency to be described together. !? 
Many modistic treatises took the shape of commentaries on Priscian, organized 
in question-and-answer format with claims mechanically set forth, supported, 
and counter-claims refuted. Modistae also produced manuals, which sometimes 
became the subject of commentaries or summaries. Typical sections of a 
modistic text include a metatheoretical introduction, followed by treatment of 
the partes orationis, ‘parts of speech’ or ‘sentence constituents’, under the rubric of 
Etymologia. A third section, Diasynthetica, addressed syntax and morphology. 
Influence of the new Aristotle abounds in references to the ten categories and 
the ‘four causes’ (forces responsible for change: formal, material, efficient and 
final), in a pervasive analytic spirit, and in the syllogistic structure of arguments. 
The modistae considered the sounds of each language particular to it, and there- 
fore outside their universalist interests. They seemed most interested in 
morphosyntax. Modistic syntax employed a complex terminology for grammat- 
ical analysis, including the concept of modi significandi which gave the modistae 
their name, and which became a hallmark of medieval universal grammar. 


Medieval universal grammar 


Central to the medieval grammatical enterprise is the assumption that universal 
grammar exists, and is the true object of linguistic inquiry. William of Conches 
may have been the first to assert the centrality of universal grammar, arguing 
that without it grammar would necessarily lack unity as an ‘art’, because ‘arts are 
general and the same for everyone, although Greek explains them differently 
[than Latin] with different voces’.!3 Subsequent grammarians rejected the partic- 
ular relationship that William proposed between universal grammar and the 
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grammars of individual languages, a point we will return to. But many who 
followed William agreed with him about the necessity of conceiving of a 
universal grammar. Universal grammar was common intellectual coin among 
precursors of the modistae like Kilwardby, as it was among contemporary 
scholars who opposed the modistae (Trentman 1976: 280). Even some human- 
ists, a school associated with critique of speculative grammar, identified specific 
language universals (Percival 1982: 815). For a period from the twelfth century 
onwards universal grammar was taken for granted; the philosopher and theolo- 
gian John of Salisbury remarked that already by his day ‘more time has been 
taken up discussing universals than was required by the Caesars for conquering 
the world’ (Shay 1981: 93). 

What, then, was the content of modistic universal grammar? In part, it 
reworked concepts from the Greco-Roman grammatical literature, extending to 
them the status of language universals. An example is the modistae’s assumption 
that language — every language — consists of four levels of increasing complexity: 
litera, sillaba, dictio and oratio, ‘elements (comprising written letters, the names of 
letters, and individual sounds), syllables, words, and sentences’. The grammatical 
tradition had long employed these terms to describe Latin, and assumed that 
each was built up incrementally from the others. What medieval grammarians 
added was an assertion that this four-level hierarchy of linguistic organization 
was universal, although — as Fredborg (1980: 73) observes — they offered no 
detailed support for that assertion. !* 

Reference to the four levels of organization of a language typically appeared 
in the introduction to a modistic text (Bursill-Hall 1963: 48-49). The second 
section, Etymologia, divided words into the eight partes orationis. This is another 
example of continuity between medieval universal grammar and the grammat- 
ical tradition, because the idea and even the inventory of the partes orationis goes 
back beyond Donatus and Priscian to the Greek grammarians.!? But the specu- 
lative grammarians extended it. They assumed the universality of the partes 
orationis, committing themselves to the claim that all languages have the same 
eight classes of words. This claim had to face up to the well known fact that 
Greek, but not Latin, has definite articles. Speculative grammarians discounted 
this potential counter-evidence by denying that articles are a pars orationis. 
Instead, they identified Greek articles as case markers, adopting the (spurious) 
belief that Greek nouns are indeclinable. 

It is worth noting that neither recognition of the ‘Greek article problem’ nor 
the means of explaining it away originated with the modistae. But the fact that 
they attended to it is important because it was the only point on which they 
predictably adverted to a language other than Latin.!®© The singularity of this 
cross-linguistic observation in modistic literature and its facile dismissal point out 
a critical methodological assumption of the modistae, namely, that to derive the 
universal properties of language it was unnecessary to survey the facts of various 
languages. Rather, they aimed to ‘discover as much as possible about how the 
properties of one well-known, intensively studied language follow from the 
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essence of language itself’? (Covington 1984: 21). Universal grammar was not an 
empirical matter for the modistae, but assumed a priori; therefore, the modistae 
were not interested, in principle or practice, in linguistic diversity. 

Medieval universal grammar also comprised genuine conceptual innovations, 
such as the modi significandi, ‘modes of signifying’. Treatment of the partes orationis 
formed a conventional jumping-off place for discussion of the modi significandi, a 
trademark concept that provides an opening into the modistae’s distinctive, quite 
complex, linguistic analyses. 

They started off by rejecting classical definitions of the partes orationis: recall 
William of Conches’ complaint that ‘Priscian gives obscure definitions’ and 
neglects ‘explanations of the various parts of speech’. To redress this problem, 
they coined specific modi significandi to define the intrinsic semantic and logical 
properties of the partes orationis. Historiographers have variously defined modi 
significandi as ‘parameters that specify how a word carries its meaning’ (Covington 
1986: 27) or as ‘all such components of meaning as constitute grammatical cate- 
gories’ (Pinborg 1982: 256). In the classic example of Boethius of Dacia 
(1270/1980, trans. McDermott: 51), the concept of dolor, ‘pain’, can be signified 
in different ways — as dolor, ‘pain’; dolere, ‘to feel pain’; dolenter, ‘pamfully’; or heu, 
‘ouch! — depending on under which mode the concept is signified. A single 
concept of ‘pain’ unifies all four expressions, but the modi significand: associated 
with dolor, dolere, dolenter and heu vary. Thus a modus significandt prepares a semantic 
unit to participate in a particular linguistic function; it ‘turns a lexeme into a part 
of speech’ (Pinborg 1982: 258). In another famous example, Pseudo-Albertus 
Magnus wrote that Ego te amo, ‘I love you’, and Te amaris a me, “You are loved by 
me’, have the same meaning, but communicate that meaning under different 
modi significand (1285/1977, trans. L. G. Kelly 1977: 149). 

The modistae considered the modi significandi which determined words’ gram- 
matical categories to be ‘essential’ modes of signifying. Essential modes also 
sub-classified the partes orationis, into (for example) proper versus common nouns 
or ordinal versus cardinal numbers. These in turn could be (sub-)sub-classified: 
proper nouns were associated with different modes to distinguish nomen, ‘name’, 
praenomen, ‘name given at birth’, cognomen, ‘family name’, and agnomen, ‘honorific 
name given later in life’ (Covington 1986: 29). In addition to essential modes, 
there were ‘accidental’ modes of signifying, which endow a word with proper- 
ties such as case, number, gender, person, derivational form, voice, modality or 
tense. Some accidental modes, like gender, represent the inherent properties of 
words. Others represent the properties of a word in a particular grammatical 
context, in the way that verbal number is keyed to the singularity or plurality of 
the verb’s subject. Words are endowed with varying numbers of modes, 
together constituting a collection of semantic and syntactic features. The 
modistae did not identify particular modes with particular phonetic properties 
since they recognized that, for example, different inflections could realize the 
same grammatical case, and that conversely a single inflection could signal 
different modi significandi.'7 
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It is important to recognize that the modistae derived the modi significandi from 
the properties of things in the world, but only indirectly. The part of speech 
‘noun’ exists because substances — the first of Aristotle’s ten categories — exist; 
along with pronouns and adjectives, nouns are associated with the modus substan- 
tiae. Nouns and adjectives are further distinguished from pronouns because the 
former are associated with the modus qualitatis. But the modistae did not hold a 
naive view that every mode has a physical reflex. If that were the case, a noun 
like ‘nothingness’ would be impossible to conceive of, since it has no real-world 
existence. Rather, objects in the world are associated with particular modi essendi, 
‘modes of being’. These give rise to modi intelligendi, ‘modes of understanding’ in 
the mind. Modi significandt correspond to the modi intelligendi; that 1s to say, the 
modistae perceived the semantic features of words as rooted in the mind’s 
conception of the objects those words signified (Pinborg 1982: 261). For the early 
modistae, words signify things in the world via concepts represented in the mind 
(Covington 1984: 30-31).!8 They took as self-evident the unity of modi significandi, 
modi intelligendi and modi essendi so that, without argumentation ‘language, 
thought, and reality were considered to be of the same logical coherence’ (L. M. 
de Ryk 1982: 161). 

In a typical modistic text, exposition of the partes orations and modi significand 
preceded the Diasynthetica section, on syntax. On its own, a word is ‘gram- 
matically powerless’ in modistic theory (Bursill-Hall 1963: 50); it needs to ‘con- 
signify’ with another word. Three requirements had to be met in linking words 
together. First, pairs of words (not phrases) were ruled by principles of constructi, 
defining relationships like transitivity, dependency and regimen, ‘government’. 
Second, the proper fit of words was ruled by principles of congruitas, which some 
exegeses of speculative grammar compare to modern well-formedness condi- 
tions (Covington 1984: 62). Congruitas restricted a word to combining with 
another word that shared modi significandi, but did not concern itself with logical 
or pragmatic acceptability. In the classic example, both cappa nigra, ‘black cap’, 
and cappa categorica, ‘categorical cap’, meet the requirement of congruitas by the 
conformity of their modi significand (Rosier 1983: 193-194). ‘The logician rejects 
cappa categorica, but not the grammarian.!% A third principle of modistic syntax is 
perfecto, the requirement that the assembly of words into a sentence fully satisfy 
subject-predicate relationships so that the sentence can carry out its communica- 
tive function of expressing a complete idea. 

The modistae often invoked Aristotle’s ten categories and four causes to moti- 
vate the universality of their analyses. For example, they linked the principle of 
perfectio to Aristotle’s final cause, or purpose, since they took the ultimate purpose 
of syntax to be communication of a complete thought, represented in a fully 
satisfied subject-predicate argument structure (Bursill-Hall 1971: 296). By linking 
grammar to logical concepts, the modistae asserted the universality of all their 
syntactic apparatus, including the principles of constructio, congruttas and perfectio as 
well as the modi significand. They did not derive universal grammar from cross- 
linguistic comparison, but from their conviction that cognition and the nature of 
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the world gives shape to language: “There is but one logic for all tongues, and 
hence also just one grammar’.?° 

This conviction brings up the matter of accounting for the diversity of 
human languages, which could hardly be ignored. Medieval grammarians 
made several approaches to the question of what is idiosyncratic versus shared 
across languages. In the twelfth century, William of Conches rejected the idea 
that different languages were different species of a common genus, because in 
his eyes this threatened the unity of grammar. His student Peter Helias, on the 
other hand, accepted that individual languages were species of the same genus, 
under an assumption apparently opposite to that of William, namely that the 
species-genus relationship ensured an essential commonality across all species. 
Peter Helias’ view became a cornerstone of modism. Maiert (1994: 280) 
quotes Dominicus Gundissalinus, writing in the mid-twelfth century: just as 
‘the species of a genus [are those] in each of which the whole of the genus 1s 
found’, thus ‘in each of [the various languages] the whole of grammar with all 
its parts is to be found’. 

Granted that the species-genus metaphor prevailed in representing the rela- 
tionship of individual languages and universal grammar, there remains the 
matter of how to deal with what makes Greek, Greek, and Latin, Latin. Some 
modistae simply prescinded from investigating cross-linguistic differences, by 
placing them outside the boundaries of their science. A Greek speaker cannot 
understand an Arabic speaker because of ‘different expressions and figurations 
of voice’ (Boethius of Dacia 1270/1980, trans. McDermott: 29), exactly the 
properties which, a prort, are not the concern of speculative grammar. In 
another attempt to account for linguistic diversity, some modistae emphasized 
the distinction between essential and accidental modes. The former are neces- 
sarily present in all languages, as they represent core properties of reality and 
human cognition that are the same for all speakers. All languages perform the 
functions defined by the essential modi significandi, even if languages differ in their 
means of ‘discharging’ those functions (L. G. Kelly 1977: xix). The inventory of 
accidental modes, on the other hand, differs from language to language. A 
language might (for example) dispense with marking verbs for tense, since tense 
is merely accidental, not essential. 

Thus the modistae insisted on the centrality of universal grammar, either by 
dismissing language-particular facts as outside the purview of their science, or 
by assigning them to inherently variable domains of the theory.?! A remark by 
Boethius of Dacia about universals versus idiosyncratic properties of particular 
languages is especially pertinent, in that it bears on the status of knowledge of a 
second language in a medieval theory of grammar. 


that a Latin [speaker] does not understand Greek grammar and 
conversely, is due to the circumstance that these modes of grammar are 


accidental, acquired through teaching, not through nature. Whence [it 
follows that], if every accidental differentia of grammar were taken 
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away, all men through [their very] nature would have one manner of 
speaking. 
(Boethius of Dacia 1270/1980, trans. McDermott: 57) 


To Boethius, language learners have to learn whatever of the language is not 
attributable to universal principles. Universal principles might be taught by the 
grammaticus in the context of metalinguistic analysis, but they need not be taught 
for language acquisition to take place. What a successful language acquirer 
possesses, then, is twofold: untaught, unlearned knowledge of universal princi- 
ples, and attained knowledge of the accidents of the target language. 


Modistic and generative versions of universal grammar 


Modern linguistic historiography is of two opinions when it looks in a single 
glance at speculative and generative grammars. One opinion recognizes enough 
common ground between the two theories to value defining their differences and 
similarities. Another opinion condemns such work as an unwarranted chasse aux 
précursors which risks anachronistically distorting medieval language science, and 
promoting ‘facile, naive, and indeed excessive enthusiasm’ for it (Vineis 1994: 
134). In this section I sample work of the first opinion, hoping that to do so may 
clarify the nature of medieval universal grammar for a readership for whom 
Chomskyan universal grammar serves as a starting point. To compare specula- 
tive and generative universal grammars is implicitly to accept that they have 
enough in common to make comparison worthwhile. My purpose is not to argue 
for any specific similarity, but rather to use comparison as a means of sharpening 
a sense of the modistae’s achievement. In addition, insofar as comparison opens 
a new perspective on modern universal grammar, it may also contribute to the 
goal of re-assessing fundamental concepts employed in modern second language 
acquisition theory. 

L. G. Kelly (1971: 227) has remarked on parallels between the stimulus to 
creation of speculative versus generative grammars. Early speculative grammar- 
ians rallied around William of Conches’ critique of Priscian as having merely 
named the parts of Latin; similarly, early generative grammarians complained 
about the taxonomic orientation of then-contemporary American structuralists, 
whom they perceived as engaged in ‘data-cataloging’ according to ‘an arbitrary 
set of descriptive labels’ (Lees 1957: 377). Thus both speculative and generative 
grammars self-consciously rejected “data-orientation’ for ‘theory-orientation’ 
(Robins 1973), and aspired to create a new science of language committed to 
explanation over description. L. G. Kelly (1971: 227) argues further that in both 
cases an impetus for development came through contact with another discipline. 
For speculative grammar, that impetus was logic, whereas Kelly sees mathe- 
matics as providing a model for Chomsky’s early work. 

A second basis on which speculative and generative grammars have been 
compared concerns their concepts of universal grammar, equally central to both 
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theories. Both considered universal grammar to define the necessary properties 
(or ‘transcendent character’ [Godfrey 1965: 256]) of human language. 
Moreover, both attempted to identify what generative theory calls substantive 
and formal universals (Pinborg 1975b: 7+—8+): for the modistae, the principle 
of congruitas exemplifies a formal universal and the partes orationis a substantive 
universal. Furthermore, there is methodological common ground in that neither 
theory compares the properties of diverse languages as its central discovery prin- 
ciple. Modern generative grammar values the evidence that typologically varied 
languages contribute to the definition of universal grammar. But in practice 
much of the theory has been built up through in-depth investigation of indi- 
vidual languages, ‘just as extremely detailed experiments on the fruit fly provided 
geneticists with crucial insight into general genetic properties’ (Lightfoot 1982: 
35). Likewise, medieval scholarship on language did not use cross-linguistic 
comparison to discover the universality of congruitas, or the hierarchy of Litera, 
sillaba, dictio and oratio.?2 

Medieval and generative universal grammars share at least these characteris- 
tics. But the two theories locate very different sources for universal grammar. 
Chomskyan universal grammar has a biological basis, with its seat in an innate 
linguistic faculty. Modistic universal grammar is not innate, but rooted in human 
perception of reality. As Itkonen (1991: 229-230) points out, Boethius of Dacia’s 
depiction of speech as a ‘natural operation’ does not anticipate Chomskyan 
innatism. Boethius asserted that humans raised in isolation would create a 
language with the grammatical properties of familiar human languages, but only 
because their cognition would not differ from that of people raised under 
conventional circumstances. This is one facet of what Boethius meant by “There 
is but one logic for all tongues, and hence just one grammar’. 

Trentman (1976) suggests a way to represent this discontinuity between 
medieval and modern universal grammars. He depicts medieval universal 
grammar as a ‘language of knowledge’ (p. 285), an apt expression on at least two 
levels. First, it was a language of knowledge because its shape was imposed by 
human cognition: its categories were the categories of thought, as they repre- 
sented objects in the world. Second, the most complete and accurate expression 
of universal grammar was understood to be Latin, and Latin was the language 
of all medieval scholarship, all knowledge. In these senses, medieval ‘language of 
knowledge’ contrasts with modern universal grammar, to which Chomsky has 
applied the epithet ‘knowledge of language’ since around 1986. Chomskyan 
‘knowledge of language’ is a biologically defined computational faculty that 
imposes specific limits on the design of a human language. Cognition and 
universal grammar are distinct, though language (which instantiates universal 
grammar) and cognition interact, as do language and memory, language and 
sensorimotor capacities, etc. Chomskyan ‘knowledge of language’ subsumes the 
knowledge from which all human grammars are generated, without being 
uniquely allied with any single language. Both medieval and modern universal 
grammars are mentalistic and thus concerned with knowledge and with 
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language, but in these important ways, the epistemological basis of medieval 
‘language of knowledge’ contrasts with generative ‘knowledge of language’. 

A third basis on which medieval and modern universal grammars have been 
compared is their specific terminologies and technical apparatus. This kind of 
comparison turns up varied results, but is less revealing about the natures of the 
two theories. One reason is the rapid turnover of generative grammar’s technical 
apparatus, so that a once-rewarding point of comparison may soon lose rele- 
vance. Breva-Claramonte (1977a: 17), and L. G. Kelly (1971: 241) argue that 
speculative grammar incorporates only a shallow, if any, idea of deep structure, 
and ‘Trentman (1976: 293) sees some common ground between modi significandi to 
the generative concept of syntactic transformation; however, in the years since 
these comparisons were made, generativism abandoned both notions.?? Among 
other purported similarities are a parallel between the principle of congruitas and 
Chomskyan output constraints (Salus 1971: 531), and a common distinction 
between acceptability and grammaticality (‘cappa categorica versus ‘Colorless 
green ideas sleep furiously’) (Godfrey 1965: 255). L. G. Kelly (1971: 240-242) 
sees a difference between speculative and generative grammars in the relation- 
ships they posit between syntax and morphology. Modistic theory derives syntax 
through morphology; that is, it projects the combinatorial privileges of words 
from their accidents. Kelly contrasts this with the generative practice (since aban- 
doned) of inserting morphology via transformational rules.** 

Thus, despite the controversy that attends comparison of modistic and gener- 
ative grammars, a good deal of work has asserted or denied parallels between 
them. L. G. Kelly (1971: 250) concludes that the two are ‘different theories of 
the same type’. What is most salient here is that speculative grammarians devel- 
oped a concept of universal grammar which was certainly not equivalent to 
Chomskyan universal grammar, but its existence — in a context where foreign 
language study took place on a large scale — sets the stage for inquiry into the 
relationship of universal grammar to conceptions of L2 acquisition, in an intel- 
lectual culture very different from that of the present. 


Roger Bacon 


The work of one early medieval scholar bridges the topics of universal grammar 
and L2 acquisition. By his dates (¢. 1214—1292), and present-day reputation, one 
might expect Roger Bacon to precede discussion of medieval grammar. But it 
makes better sense to consider Bacon as a counterpoint to the modistae, a 
scholar whose contribution should be assessed by how it differed from theirs. For 
this reason I have postponed discussion of Bacon’s work. 

In modern linguistics, Bacon’s legacy follows from a single sentence in one of 
his lesser works, the Greek Grammar, in which he wrote that ‘grammar is substan- 
tially one and the same in all languages, despite its accidental variations’ (II, 1, 2, 
eds Nolan and Hirsch 1902: 27; trans. Gilson 1955: 781). Historians of linguis- 


tics have cited this statement as epitomizing medieval universal grammar, as have 
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linguists of many stripes — especially generative grammarians — to the point that 
it is treated as a kind of slogan supporting the venerable ancestry of universal 
grammar.” Unfortunately, Bacon’s scholarship overall is not well known, so that 
his modern reputation rests on the narrow foundation of this one passage. 
Several recent reassessments of Bacon’s work have argued that it is a serious 
misconstrual to treat this passage as summarizing the gist of medieval universal 
grammar. Bourgain (1989), Rosier (1984), and Hovdhaugen (1990) all reject the 
conventional intepretation of Bacon’s statement, on the grounds that he had a 
very different approach to universal grammar, different interests, and different 
attitudes toward language study, compared to those of the modistae. The 
evidence against Bacon’s having anticipated the modistae is worth treating in 
some detail, because it sheds light on medieval notions of universal grammar, the 
grammars of individual languages, and language learning. 

Roger Bacon was an irascible Franciscan educated at Oxford and at Paris, 
and a formidable, if maverick, scholar who wrote on philosophy, mathematics, 
optics, geography, alchemy, astrology and languages. It was Bacon’s fate ‘to 
champion so many worthy but losing causes’ (Paetow 1910: 44). In particular, he 
argued tirelessly for the importance of L2 study. Knowledge of foreign languages 
was of prime importance, Bacon claimed, as ‘the first gate that led to the acqui- 
sition of wisdom’ (Hirsch 1914: 103). He deplored the language skills of 
translators and writers who preceded him, in arrestingly blunt terms: one was 
‘the worst and most stupid’ of them all; an entire group he dismissed as ‘one and 
all liars’; others as ‘frauds’ or ‘jackasses’.2° According to Bacon, knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and ideally Chaldean, was essential to surmount inade- 
quate translations of the scriptures, the philosophical and scientific canon, and 
commentaries on that canon. Against the grain of his time, Bacon viewed Latin 
as a poor tool for communicating religious or scientific knowledge, pointing out 
that there had never been divine revelation into Latin as there had been into 
Hebrew, Greek and Arabic. Moreover, Latin lacked an adequate technical 
vocabulary, so that translators had to leave many words untranslated. So for 
Bacon, knowledge of languages was prerequisite to spiritual and intellectual life. 
This motivated him to write on diverse linguistic matters, from figurative 
language to phonology. He displayed ‘the true philological instinct’ (Hirsch 1899: 
65) in his discussions of loanwords and dialects, in his speculations about histor- 
ical relationships among languages, and in his plans to write comparative 
grammars of Greek, Hebrew and Chaldean. 

Bacon’s Greek Grammar displays his commitment to language comparison. This 
highly original text addresses phonological differences, Greek-into-Latin loan- 
words, and Greek morphology, with little on syntax. It is important for two 
reasons. One reason is that it demonstrates something about Bacon’s concept of 
knowledge of an L2. In several of his other works, Bacon proposed three levels 
of knowledge of a foreign language.?’ The third and highest level entailed the 
ability to speak freely. Bacon warns that only ‘if a person were to apply himself 
from his youth for thirty years, he might attain [the third level]’ (Hirsch 1914: 
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114). To reach that level required a trained teacher, not just a native speaking 
tutor.2® Bacon’s middle level of knowledge constituted the ability to translate 
texts out of the L2. It required not only knowledge of the two relevant 
languages, but knowledge of the subject matter of the text as well. The lowest 
level consisted of being able to read in the L2, to understand L2 references 
embedded in texts written in other languages, and familiarity with the basic facts 
of accidence in the language. Bacon insisted that the first level of knowledge 
could be achieved in three days, granted the student’s ‘close application under a 
competent teacher ... with the aid of a good manual’ (Nolan and Hirsch 1902: 
xlvi). It was to provide access to the first, elementary, level that Bacon wrote his 
Greek grammar. In this sense the text illustrates what he thought a language 
learner needed to know at the most basic level. 

A second reason for the importance of Bacon’s Greek grammar is that the 
famous passage appears in the introduction. What did Bacon mean, when he 
wrote that ‘grammar is substantially one and the same in all languages, despite 
its accidental variations’? Arguing against the usual construal of this passage, 
Hovdhaugen (1990: 124-125) enumerates three points on which Bacon’s 
linguistic views contrasted with those of the modistae. First, unlike the modistae, 
Bacon was interested in comparing grammars across languages. Second, he 
speculated very little about the nature of universal grammar in the modistic 
sense of the necessary structure of language. Third, the modistae produced no 
works examining the properties of individual languages, whereas Bacon did 
exactly that, at least for Greek and for Hebrew.?9 

All three of these characteristics of Bacon’s work are relevant to the ‘one 
and the same’ passage. It appears following a section in which Bacon illustrates 
the composition of languages out of dialects: as Greek encompasses Attic, 
Acolic, Doric and Ionic, so French encompasses Burgundian, Picarian and 
Norman. Bacon then highlights his plan to compare Greek to Latin, because 
he assumes his readership knows Latin, not Greek; because Latin is derived 
from Greek; and because ‘grammatica is substantially one and the same in all 
languages, despite its accidental variations’. He then goes on to remark that 
comparison is necessary to understand Greek, and also ‘for the understanding 
of Latin grammar, which is the main reason for writing this treatise’ (trans. 
Hovdhaugen 1990: 124). Nowhere in this context does Bacon refer to modistic 
preoccupations like the modi significandi, the scientific basis of grammar in the 
necessary properties of language, or the mirroring of reality, cognition and 
grammar.*” On this basis Hovdhaugen argues that what Bacon meant by gram- 
matica was not the grammatica of the modistae. Rather, the word should be 
translated in this context as ‘linguistics, [the] study of language, description of 
language, science of describing and analyzing language’ (Hovdhaugen 1990: 
127). The famous ‘one and the same’ remark is, by these lights, a claim about 
the universality of the methodology for study of language: it means something 
like “The technique of linguistic analysis and description holds for all 
languages, with some minor variation’. 
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Therefore, Bacon was probably not characterizing modistic universal 
grammar in this passage. Bourgain (1989) reaches a similar interpretation. He 
claims that what was universal for Bacon was a method of studying language, 
which consisted of traditional Greco-Roman metalinguistic analysis based on the 
partes orationis, a method ‘qui fait de la langue affaire de raison’ (Bourgain 1989: 
328). If so, this makes sense of Bacon’s otherwise surprising claim that one can 
achieve the first level of knowledge of an L2 in three days. What a student can 
grasp in three days is Priscian’s analytic framework and vocabulary. To Bacon, 
that was a universal method of linguistic analysis, applicable to any language, 
and which in the Greek Grammar he applied to Greek as a means of leading 
readers to its application in Latin. 

So even if Bacon’s modern reputation as having distilled medieval universal 
grammar into a famous epithet is ill conceived, his three levels of knowledge of 
an L2 are important in the history of ideas about second language learning. 
They tell us directly about the purposes to which foreign language knowledge 
was put in Bacon’s age, and about how kinds of L2 knowledge were valued. It 
also yields something about Bacon’s notion of L2 learning as it related to his 
concept of what was common to all languages. Baconian universal grammar was 
a technique for the description of languages, based on traditional metalinguistic 
analysis. Acquisition of a foreign language meant, first of all, acquiring and 
applying that descriptive framework to the L2, and in his Greek Grammar Bacon 
modelled how to do that. Thus Bacon played an important historical role as 
creator of an L2 grammar which taught the L2 by the light of a descriptive 
framework presented as cross-linguistically valid. 


Second language learning in the age of 
speculative grammar 


Foreign languages and foreign language learning 
in the Middle Ages 


Bacon’s interest in languages (as opposed to the modistic emphasis on language 
in general) was unusual in his age. But it was not unique. There was curiosity 
about foreign languages and opportunities for L2 acquisition in the Middle Ages, 
at least within social strata whose activities we can reconstruct. Medieval experi- 
ences of L2 acquisition varied according to the social roles of particular L2s, so 
that these experiences can be treated separately, under four rubrics: acquisition 
of foreign languages of scholarship; acquisition of exotic vernaculars; acquisi- 
tion of local (i.e. European) vernaculars; and acquisition of Latin. 

Knowledge of foreign languages of scholarship (excluding Latin, in a cate- 
gory of its own) was not widespread. Few scholars learned much more Greek 
than the alphabet, and Bacon complained that not four people he knew had 
mastered the grammars of Greek, Hebrew and Arabic (Hirsch 1914: 115). Even 
Bacon’s expertise in Hebrew and Arabic was not impeccable: Hirsch (1914: 143) 
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indicates that Bacon misunderstood the absence of vowels in traditional Hebrew 
script, and so inserted ‘vowel letters’ into Hebrew words. Arabic had a champion 
in Bacon’s fellow Franciscan, Ramon Lull (1232-1316), who produced a flood of 
writings in Catalan and Arabic which evangelized to the Muslim world and 
promoted a mystical-mathematical language of his own invention (Eco 1995: 
53-69). In addition to such occasional cases of scholarly expertise, there were 
also the professional translators whose output was so important to medieval 
learning. Some of these translators were Spaniards who had learned Arabic in 
childhood. Others were adult L2 learners like Gerard of Cremona (1114-1187), 
who travelled to Spain to locate translations of Arabic writings and collaborate 
with native speakers of Arabic.*! Other translators were scholars living in what is 
now Italy, who capitalized on the region’s cultural connections with the 
Byzantine empire for help in translating Greek into Latin. 

These activities reveal that Greek, Hebrew and Arabic were not unknown in 
the Middle Ages. But skill in them was exceptional. One reason may have been 
their association with paganism. Native speakers of Greek, Hebrew and Arabic 
lived in the university towns and sometimes served as language instructors. But 
to take deep interest in these languages might have publicly threatened a 
Christian’s religious orthodoxy; recall that even Aristotle’s works were period- 
ically banned. Therefore more than lack of opportunity probably kept many 
medieval scholars from acquiring Greek, Hebrew or Arabic. 

A second variety of foreign language study was that of truly foreign, ‘exotic’ 
languages. Travel, commerce, and in particular the crusades introduced opportu- 
nities for L2 learning of this sort. Bischoff (1961: 213-219) cites excerpts from 
ninth- through fifteenth-century travellers’ guidebooks and other linguistic 
records, although these texts rarely went beyond lists of numbers, months of the 
year, or useful words and phrases. The prize for medieval linguistic souvenirship 
of this kind probably belongs to Arnold von Harff of Cologne, whose fifteenth- 
century travel memoirs list words (yes, no, good, bad, God, devil) and phrases (Good 
morning; Where is the inn?; How much does this cost?) i Croatian, Albanian, Greek, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Turkish, Hungarian, Basque and Breton. There was also more 
thorough study of exotic languages, motivated by commercial and evangelical 
interests. The Venetian merchant Marco Polo (1254-1324) and a Dutch 
Franciscan named William of Rubruk both spent years in what is now China 
and Mongolia, bringing back descriptions of central and northern Asian 
languages. Bischoff (1961: 223) adverts to the acquisition of local vernaculars by 
missionaries, as recorded in manuscripts like the Codex Cumanicus. This compila- 
tion from around 1303 contains translations of religious texts into Cuman, a 
Turkic language once spoken in Moldavia, and a Latin—Persian—Cuman dic- 
tionary and grammar. So there seems to have been both popular curiosity about 
the languages of far-off places and some serious study of them, although neither 
activity took place on a very large scale. 

There is similar evidence of acquisition of vernaculars indigenous to Europe. 
Bischoff (1961: 211) remarks that in the Middle Ages there were more places 
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where speakers of different languages lived adjacent to each other than is the 
case in modern Europe. Because European languages had only recently 
diverged, it may have been ‘relatively easier than it is now to switch from one’s 
language to another within the same group [i.e. for an Italian speaker to under- 
stand a Spanish speaker]’ (Richter 1980: 211). Nevertheless, Italian and Spanish 
had diverged enough to make foreign language learning necessary. We have 
records of both casual data collection (e.g. fifteen words in Basque included in a 
pigrim’s guide), and full texts written to help English, Flemish and German 
speakers learn French, or Romance speakers learn German (Bischoff 1961: 211, 
217-218). Italian, Catalan and vulgar Greek were also studied for their commer- 
cial value. Still, sustained scholarly analysis of European vernaculars did not take 
root until the end of the Middle Ages. In fact, its appearance conventionally 
marks a boundary between the medieval and Renaissance linguistic worlds.** 

Granted these other experiences, L2 acquisition in the Middle Ages was still 
dominated by Latin. The vast majority of language study was study of Latin, as 
it was both the medium of medieval education and a central object of study. 
This is not to say that all of Europe learned Latin, since formal education was 
scarce. Richter (1980) assessed the extent of knowledge of Latin in what is now 
Poland, using as data the proceedings of a 1339 public inquiry. Forty clerics testi- 
fied, all of whom were literate (which necessarily meant literate in Latin). But of 
eighty-three lay witnesses only 13 per cent were literate, including proportionally 
more urban dwellers and people of higher social status. Richter mentions addi- 
tional research on literacy in England in 1307, in which he failed to turn up 
evidence of any ‘English lay person ... who had a full command of Latin’ (1980: 
216). Knowledge of Latin was, then, relatively rare with respect to the total 
population. But anyone who received an education was first taught Latin and 
then educated via that language. In this sense, Latin was everywhere. Students of 
other scholarly or vernacular languages constituted a small subset of that frac- 
tion of the total population who studied Latin. 

Percival (1975) raises a provocative issue about the status of Latin in the 
Middle Ages. He writes that ‘the people who used Latin acquired the language 
so early in life and used it with such frequency that ... Latin functioned for them 
as a second native language’ (p. 247). We know that medieval speakers often 
achieved high proficiency in Latin, with exposure sometimes beginning at age six 
or seven. But when they entered school, they were in the position vzs-d-vis Latin 
that Augustine had been wis-d-vis Greek, not in the position of Donatus’ pupils 
with respect to Latin when they began their studies with his Ars Minor.> That is 
to say, medieval students acquired a language that was in some cases related to 
their L1, but it was not their (nor anyone’s) vernacular. Many gained true ease in 
Latin, so that they eventually lived in a state of ‘constant bilingualism’ (Maiert 
1994: 280). That bilingualism was asymmetric, since some European vernaculars 
had only rudimentary literary traditions; it might better be described as diglossia. 
By climbing to the top of the educational system, scholars joined an intellectual 
world that transcended their differing vernacular cultures. But that is not to say 
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that the first and basic key to that world, Latin, became their native language. 
Rather, it was a foreign language in which they may have become more at home, 
for some purposes, than in their native tongue. 


Medieval second language pedagogy 


Reflection on second language acquisition was rare in the Middle Ages, even in 
the implicit form of Bacon’s construal of three levels of L2 knowledge. But 
although medieval language pedagogy has been little researched, its scale and 
evident success suggests that inquiry into surviving materials and teaching prac- 
tices may yield insight into notions of L2 knowledge in the Middle Ages.*# 

The Metalogicon of the English theologian John of Salisbury (1159/1955 
[1982]: 67-71) provides access into one teacher’s Latin classroom in the early 
1100s. This text includes a description of the pedagogy of French scholastic 
philosopher Bernard of Chartres (d. 1130). Bernard lectured on Latin usage and 
required students to memorize and recite portions of literary texts daily, and to 
compose poetry and prose. Bernard valued thoroughgoing exposure to, and 
imitation of, the classics. Therefore although prayers and psalms in Christianized 
Latin were part of the lesson, his examples were mostly from the traditional 
Roman literature. Bernard’s approach and curriculum differ little from that of 
Carolingian schoolmasters, who had inherited much of it (before its 
Christianization) from the Romans. On this basis J. J. Murphy (1980) argues for 
the continuity of medieval teaching practice with its past. He enumerates eight 
elements characteristic of twelfth-century Latin pedagogy, which he represents 
as a progymnasmata, a teaching method refined by successive generations since at 
least Quintilian. Medieval progymnasmata carefully sequenced the tasks of L2 
acquisition: students started with sounds (through exposure to church Latin), and 
they learned meaning before grammar by understanding first then parsing and 
memorizing second (although younger learners might do the opposite). 
Additional features of medieval progymnasmata, according to Murphy, are that 
grammar was systematized according to the partes orationis; ‘models of good 
writing were presented from the outset’; and that language learning was contex- 
tualized by teaching grammar alongside rhetoric and logic, speaking alongside 
writing and listening. Moreover, it was essential to the method that students 
‘absorbed the language in a socio-religious context that made Latin a pragmatic 
tool’ (p. 173), so students recognized the utility of what they learned. 

Both the instructional programme Murphy depicts and Bernard’s pedagogy 
are quite conservative with respect to the past. It is likely that there was also 
continuity in people’s notions of the nature of L2 learning. That 1s to say, 
Bernard would probably have subscribed, along with Alcuin in the eighth 
century and Quintilian in the first century, to certain assumptions about L2 
acquisition, among them that it required control over a detailed metalinguistic 
system for labelling and classifying the parts of the L2, and required memoriza- 
tion of a corpus of words, best achieved through imitation of connected text. 
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On the other hand, medieval L2 pedagogy departed from earlier teaching 
practice on some matters. Thurot (1868: 94—95) describes a contraction of the 
inventory of pedagogical materials after the twelfth century. In northern Europe, 
only the works of Donatus, Priscian, Isidore of Seville and Remigius of Auxerre 
(c. 841-908) were still popular. By the thirteenth century, even those had receded 
in favour of a new genre, the grammatical digest. Two central exemplars were 
the Doctrinale of the Normand grammarian Alexander of Villedieu, from 1199, 
and the 1212 Graecismus by Eberhard of Béthune, born in Flanders.*° Both were 
written in verse for ease of memorization. The Doctrinale included sections on 
‘etymology’ (subclasses of nouns and verbs and their accidents), syntax, prosody, 
and figures of speech. The Graecismus was pitched at a somewhat higher level but 
contained much the same material, with special attention to Greek influence on 
Latin. European universities institutionalized Alexander’s and Eberhard’s gram- 
mars during the fourteenth century, making enough copies that several hundred 
of each survive today (Bursill-Hall 1977). Many scholars wrote commentaries 
and glosses on them, trying to resolve lapses and textual inconsistencies through 
what Thurot (1868: 105) depicts as contorted arguments and ‘false subtlety’. 

Although the Doctrinale and Graecismus remained popular into the sixteenth 
century, they faced criticism even during their authors’ lifetimes. Bacon — charac- 
teristically — was not impressed, and Bacon’s younger contemporary John of 
Garland referred to the Doctrinale and Graecismus as the ‘little twin apes’.°° A chief 
critique was that the Latin they taught was corrupt, because they included ex- 
amples of church Latin and contemporary usage, rather than relying wholly on 
classical literature. In this the Doctrinale and Graecismus participated in general late 
medieval trend away from traditional sources. Bonaventure (1961: 5) notes that in 
English grammars the citation of classic literature was overtaken by illustrative 
material in the form of ‘moral exhortations, quotations from Scripture, or refer- 
ences to contemporary events’. This trend might have had an effect of disrupting 
the assumption that learning Latin meant learning a static, closed body of litera- 
ture, and by extension that Latin itself consists of a static, closed set of word-forms 
and rules governing their combination. However, if the employment of contempo- 
rary language had such an effect on conceptualization of L2 learning, it was soon 
challenged by Renaissance grammarians’ return to the classics. 

A second innovation of late-medieval pedagogy was classroom use of the 
students’ native language. Teachers had long employed the Ll to explain the 
facts of Latin, at least at an elementary level: in the Doctrinale, Alexander admits 
use of the lingua laica to clarify the meaning of a text (J. J. Murphy 1980: 160). 
But as the Middle Ages advanced the role of the vernacular grew, especially in 
certain regions. Thurot (1868: 92) writes that in Italy the vernacular was laced 
into texts addressing how to translate Italian into Latin. Murphy (1980: 170) 
notes the emergence of a ‘little snatch of German’ in an otherwise traditional 
drill: to the teacher’s question ‘What is the meaning of sum [“I am” ]?’ a student 
responded ‘Ich bin’. In England, French was first used in exercises “construing” 
Latin, but English started to supplant French in the mid-fourteenth century. By 
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the early 1400s, a Latin grammar written mainly in English appeared, beginning 
‘In how many maners schalt thou bygynne to make Latyn?’.3’ 

Enlargement of a role for the L1 indicates the rising status of the ancestors of 
modern English, German and Italian, beginning to be conceived as linguistic 
systems in their own right. The emergence of vernaculars in Latin pedagogy 
may also indicate a shift in medieval understanding of L2 learning. It was one 
thing to ‘open [the sense] in the vernacular [so that the text] will be clear’.*® It 
was another to compare the grammar of Latin to the students’ Ll. Thurot 
(1868: 119-120) noted that a famous gloss on the Doctrinale known as Admirantes 
contains several direct comparisons between Latin and French. Comparison of 
LI and L2 may also have taken place tacitly: according to Vineis (1994: 182), 
Admuirantes projects the normal subject-verb-object word-order of the students’ 
(and presumably the author’s) L1 onto the L2, in a passage which declares SVO 
to be the ordo naturals of Latin. Evidence like this suggests that Latin pedagogical 
materials were beginning to hold two languages within their vision, the L1 and 
the L2. Increase in the role of learners’ native languages constitutes an inno- 
vation of the late Middle Ages, likely reflecting increased confidence that a 
learner’s L1 can be exploited to facilitate L2 acquisition. 

L2 teaching practice — grammatica positiwa — also struck out into new territory in 
another way, namely by interacting with grammatica speculativa. 


On the commerce between speculative grammar 
and L2 acquisition 


Bursill-Hall and Ebbesen (1990: 7) characterize acquisition and teaching of 
foreign languages as among ‘the only aspects of language study that [the 
modistae] seem to have completely ignored’. As grammatica was realigned within 
the trivium and redefined as a speculative science, it became a pursuit distinct 
from the acquisition of Latin. But the fact that grammatica speculativa and gram- 
matica positiva staked out separate identities opens up the possibility of commerce 
between them; and in fact, behind their seeming disjunction, there is evidence of 
influence flowing in both directions. Any contributor to grammatica speculatwa had 
necessarily had long exposure to grammatica positiwa; and what the two pursuits 
had in common could hardly go unnoticed. The modistae may have ‘completely 
ignored’ L2 learning, but they were influenced by the phenomenon of L2 acqui- 
sition, and in turn, exerted influence on it. 

I will start with the second claim, that speculative grammar influenced L2 
learning. Covington (1984: 131-132) cautions that the modistae’s impact on the 
teaching of Latin was limited because, first, they were most concerned with 
properties of language not viewed as having greatest utility to learners; and 
second, their influence at the rarefied theoretical level was limited, much less at 
the level of the large cultural industry of Latin instruction. Nevertheless, there is 
scattered evidence that speculative grammar infiltrated teaching materials. Some 
of that influence constituted a general orientation toward language as the object 
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of scientific study. Bonaventure (1961: 6) finds that the author of an anonymous 
manuscript on the partes orations for L2 learners ‘cannot refrain from going off 
into logical analysis and philosophical concepts of grammar’. In addition, recall 
that early speculative grammarians objected to their predecessors’ disregard for 
grammatical explanation, and used this objection as a rallying point for defining 
a new science of language. That same complaint is echoed in the context of 
language pedagogy in Eberhard of Béthune’s preface to the Graecismus. Eberhard 
remarks that Priscian ‘gives many constructions without assigning reasons to 
them. ... Therefore he should not teach, because those only should teach who 
give reasons for what they say’ (trans. Paetow 1910: 35). Later, Boethius of Dacia 
repeated the point: grammar must be explained, and a language teacher must be 
capable of offering explanations (1270/1980, trans. McDermott 1980: 41).%9 
That this same complaint reappears — from William of Conches to Eberhard to 
Boethius — suggests that grammatical description was no longer adequate either 
scientifically or pedagogically. 

Moreover, specific terms and concepts of the modistae occasionally surfaced 
in L2 materials. Covington (1984: 24) and Bursill-Hall (1975: 219) report how at 
least some learners were exposed to speculative-grammatical theorizing along- 
side their lessons in Latin. Hunt (1964: 177-179) notes that late-medieval 
teaching materials at Oxford distinguished between nouns and adjectives. This 1s 
significant because the tradition of Donatus and Priscian conflated these two 
into a single pars orationis; their separation was underway during the Middle Ages. 

Thus medieval grammatica positwa felt the influence of grammatica speculatwa. 
There was also commerce in the opposite direction. Recall that grammatical 
theorizing was carried out strictly in the medium of Latin. Furthermore, 
although Fredborg (1980) chronicles scattered references to the European 
vernaculars, grammatical theorizing was built almost exclusively out of Latin 
data. Therefore, because ‘Latin was at all times and in all places a foreign 
language’ (J. J. Murphy 1980: 159), modistic universal grammar was based on 
foreign language data, not on data from anyone’s native language. Linguistic 
theorists were advanced L2 learners who, in modern terms, developed a 
linguistic theory responsible to the facts of their L2; and they presented their 
ideas in L2, to an L2-speaking and L2-reading audience. 

This adds significance to medieval abandonment of the convention of citing 
linguistic examples from classical literature. Law (1986a: 44) writes that as late as 
the eighth century a grammarian might take pains to draw all illustrative mate- 
rial from authentic ancient texts. But the modistae used ‘forged’ examples 
(Rosier 1983: 34) invented out of their own competence, such as Socrates videt 
Platonem or Socrates albus currit bene or even Socrates legit Vergilium.*® This practice 
signals their rejection of grammatical description as a scientific goal and, more 
importantly, reveals that they did not question whether their L2 competence had 
the properties of a natural language. Rather, they considered Latin ‘the most 
perfect shadow of the ideal (underlying) form’ (Salus 1976: 86), while treating 
the various native vernaculars in their environment as intrinsically unruly, struc- 
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turally defective, and impoverished relative to Latin. Medieval grammarians did 
not consider Old French, Irish, Old or Middle English, and Middle High 
German susceptible to formal analysis, because they lacked the prerequisite 
fixity. Rather, their own knowledge of Latin represented a more tractable basis 
for determining the properties of universal grammar. 

This feature of medieval language science brings forward an interesting inver- 
sion of a modern debate about the epistemological basis of knowledge of an L2. 
At present, the linguistic knowledge of native speakers is alone incontrovertibly 
assumed to derive from linguistic competence in the Chomskyan sense, with 
linguists like Bley-Vroman (1989) arguing that knowledge of a second language is 
fundamentally different from knowledge of a native language. In the Middle 
Ages, discussion of the properties of human language necessarily took Latin as 
its object, as only Latin was deemed a fit subject for analysis. Therefore, 
medieval grammarians relied on their intuitions about their L2 — Latin — while 
doubting that analysis of their native languages could lead them to insight into 
language. These attitudes were eroded in the Renaissance, when grammarians’ 
views of native and non-native languages changed radically. But until that 
change took place, linguistic theory was based on, and responsible to, knowledge 
of a second language. 

An additional relationship between L2 learning and medieval linguistic 
theory lies in the materials from which the speculative grammarians’ analyses 
departed and the vocabulary they employed. Both materials and vocabulary 
were appropriated from the literature of grammatica positiva. For example, some of 
the fundamental building blocks of the theory of universal grammar in the 
Middle Ages (e.g. the hierarchy of linguistic units of increasing complexity 
[ littera, sillaba, dictio and oratio], and the inventory of the eight partes orationis) were 
important organizing principles in traditional pedagogy. Bursill-Hall (1981: 
72-73) points out the extent to which speculative grammarians ‘hung’ their 
commentaries on the works of Donatus. It was even more common to ground 
modistic treatises as commentaries on Priscian. The modistae developed new 
goals (explanation rather than description) and new theoretical tools (e.g. modi 
significand), but they appropriated from L2 pedagogy their basic metalanguage 
and categories of analysis. Medieval universal grammar was crafted by L2 
learners, based on L2 data, and presented via the medium of the L2; it was often 
framed as developing ideas presented to L2 learners, and employed the metalin- 
guistic vocabulary of L2 learning. In these ways, medieval linguistic theory was 
densely connected to L2 acquisition. 


Summary 


During the Middle Ages, grammatica was re-defined as a speculative science, 
displacing its earlier ‘data-orientation’ with ‘theory-orientation’. The modistae 
theorized about what human languages have in common, creating a first draft of 
universal grammar. As grammatica speculativa claimed the status of a theoretical 
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science, language teaching and learning was identified separately as grammatica 
positiva. However, because the two shared a common framework for analysis 
based in a common literature, they enjoyed a certain connectedness. 

One aspect of this connectedness brings to light an important shift between 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Speculative grammarians theorized about 
universal grammar on the basis of L2 data. From the perspective of the twenty- 
first century, this characteristic of medieval language science stands out, since 
modern linguistic theory readily admits evidence from what native speakers 
know about their Ll, though only rarely from what second language learners 
know about their L2. I have characterized this fact as a kind of inversion of 
medieval versus modern attitudes. But this apparent inversion has to face an 
important challenge. To a modern linguist who questions the theoretical rele- 
vance of, say, a learner’s L2 grammar of Spanish, the irrelevance of that 
grammar is imputed to follow from its status as non-natively acquired language, 
and not from some property of Spanish fer se. In contrast, people in the Middle 
Ages assumed that the unsystematicity (hence theoretical irrelevance) of vernac- 
ulars followed from their properties as languages, not from their status as Lls. 
That is to say, speculative grammarians would have denied the systematicity of 
Florentine Italian or Middle French, regardless of whether it was for any given 
person a native or a non-native language. 

In this sense, an inversion in the two eras’ beliefs about L1s, L2s and linguistic 
theory does not obtain. In fact, it couldn’t possibly have obtained; people in the 
twelfth century did not assign a particular status to knowledge of an LI as 
opposed to knowledge of an L2. That notion is available now, but medieval 
scholarship did not generalize about language on the basis of the circumstances 
of its acquisition. This raises a provocative question, addressed in Chapter 5: 
when did western language science start to explicitly compare the epistemolog- 
ical basis of an L1 to that of an L2? 
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FROM DISCOVERY OF THE 
PARTICULAR TO 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGES 


Chapter 5 addresses a 400-year interval from around the beginning of the four- 
teenth century until the end of the seventeenth, that is, from the early 
Renaissance through the first years of the Enlightenment. This interval has been 
assessed variously by linguistic historiographers. Law (1990c: 807-808) spotlights 
its beginning by dividing western linguistics into two eras, pre- versus post- 
Renaissance, going on to claim that since 1500 language science has alternated 
in 150-year cycles between a ‘particular’ approach that focuses on substantive 
differences between languages, and a ‘universal’ approach that attends to general 
underlying principles. Robins (1973; 1984) shares Law’s sense that a pendulum 
has oscillated between two such poles. However, he represents the pendulum as 
having started swinging much earlier, in the ancient Greeks’ debate about 
whether grammar is a déckne or an empeiria. 

R. Harris and T. J. Taylor’s (1989) survey of key texts of western linguistics 
offers a different view. About their text’s slight coverage of developments 
between 100 and 1650 CE they remark that ‘to have included a larger number of 
medieval or Renaissance writers would have promoted the work of those periods 
to a level of importance which its limited originality does not warrant’ (p. viii).! 
Itkonen (1991) provides still another assessment. He highly evaluates language 
science in the Middle Ages, but asserts that ‘the achievements of [post-medieval 
grammatical theory] have been overrated’: putting aside diachronic linguistics, 
which is not his focus, ‘no new results were attained in the post-medieval gram- 
matical theory before the 20th century’ (p. 252).? 

Percival (1986) raises even more fundamental issues: does it make sense to 
recognize a ‘Renaissance linguistics’? If so, when did it begin, and when did it 
end? (Has it ended?) What relationship does the study of grammar in this era 
bear to the conventional characterization of the Renaissance as a ‘revival of 
learning’? Percival points out that medieval grammarians hardly neglected the 
Greco-Roman tradition, so that Renaissance language study can’t be represented 
as a return to classical models; in fact, he argues that Renaissance grammarians 
exhibited an increase of independence and of ‘self-confidence ... vis-a-vis the 
grammarians of antiquity’ (p. 57). Moving through these difficulties to accept the 
term ‘Renaissance linguistics’, Percival (1975: 231) speculates that two late 
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fifteenth-century trends may signal its beginning: the advent of criticism of the 
grammatical tradition, and the appearance of vernacular grammars. But 
Percival illustrates the problems of defining the period in even this sketchy way, 
by qualifying both prospective landmarks: fifteenth-century criticism of gram- 
matical tradition may actually have anticipated seventeenth-century 
philosophical and rational grammar (the terminus of Chapter 5), whereas the 
very first vernacular grammars date back more than a hundred years, well into 
the Middle Ages. 

These are some of the terms of debate about the starting-point of Chapter 5. 
The chapter’s end-point, late seventeenth-century construction of universal 
languages, also warrants comment. The two most comprehensive attempts at 
specifying a universal language were published in England 1661 and 1668. 
Given that one of the key texts in the French general grammar tradition 
appeared in 1653, historiographers usually address general grammar before the 
universal language tradition. But this text separates the two across the divide 
between Chapters 5 and 6, with discussion of universal languages coming first. 
My rationale is that the universal language planners reflected on language 
learning much less, and less explicitly, than the general grammarians, and more- 
over universal languages fell out of prominence before the end of the 
seventeenth century, whereas general grammar continued into the late 1800s. 
Therefore it makes sense to separate these two bodies of work, although both 
developed closely in time and space and both belong to the same swing of the 
pendulum away from particulars. 

Howsoever one might characterize the beginning and the end of the interval 
from 1300 to the late 1600s, the period has tremendous significance to the 
history of concepts of universal grammar and of L2 learning. It encompasses 
the demise of medieval universal grammar, followed by a surge of interest in 
individual languages. Later came renewed investment in understanding the 
properties common to diverse languages, although those properties and their 
basis were defined differently in the seventeenth century than in the Middle 
Ages. Thus Chapter 5 spans one complete phase of Law’s pendulum, from the 
universal, to the particular, then back to the universal. In addition, there were 
new developments in L2 acquisition: an expanded cultural commitment to L2 
learning led to more, and more varied languages being learned by more people, 
under more diverse circumstances, for more purposes, with a concomitant 
raising of consciousness about L2 teaching and learning. For these reasons the 
fourteenth through seventeenth centuries play a critical role in the history of 
concepts of universal grammar and L2 learning. 


Renaissance ‘discovery of the particular’ 


Law (1990c: 808) characterizes study of language in the Renaissance (conven- 
tionally, from 1350 to the late 1500s) as a ‘discovery of the particular’. The 
expression is apt with respect to the concerns of this text for several reasons. 
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First, Renaissance grammarians largely abandoned medieval preoccupation with 
universals. Second, a shift of attention away from universals precipitated re- 
assessment of the status and cultural role of the universal language, Latin, 
vis-a-vis languages particular to individual places and groups, the vernaculars. I 
address these topics in succession. 


Abandonment of speculative grammar 


The modistae flourished in the second half of the thirteenth century, re-defining 
grammatica as a speculative science. But in the 1300s they had to turn away from 
developing their distinctive syntactic and semantic doctrines to defend them 
from attack. Several streams of criticism emerged, although Maiert (1994: 302) 
sees in all of them a common complaint that speculative grammar lacked 
economy. 

One critic was the English theologian and philosopher William of Ockham (c. 
1285-1349). ‘As is too well known’, writes Trentman (1976: 294), ‘Ockham was 
keen on simplifying things’. He is identified as an adherent of medieval nomi- 
nalism, which held that universals are purely subjective mental constructs. ‘To 
William the modi significandi are not actual properties of words, but only 
metaphors for the fact that words signify different things. Furthermore, he 
rejected the modistae’s assumption of the isomorphism of language and 
thought, arguing that spoken and mental languages differ significantly and that 
universality can only be attributed to the latter. For example, he claimed that 
only those accidents of spoken language that bear on the truth-value of a propo- 
sition inhere in mental language. Covington (1984: 124) cites William’s example 
that ‘homo est alba ‘a man [masculine] is white [feminine]’ is ‘ungrammatical, 
[but] true under exactly the same conditions as the correct form homo est albus’. 
According to William, mental language also dispenses with some of the partes 
orationis, in particular the participle, because participles do not differ from verbs 
and any proposition can be represented without participles. This critique of 
modistic doctrine was developed in a late fourteenth-century text known by the 
threatening title of Destructiones Modorum Significandi, plausibly the work of the 
French theologian Pierre d’Ailly (1350-1420). It concedes that principles like 
congruitas and constructio exist in mental language, but argues that the modi signifi- 
candi are unnecessary: a noun is a noun simply because it represents “a noun-like 
concept’ (Covington 1984: 125). 

In these ways, fourteenth-century scholars challenged speculative grammar’s 
assumption of the unity of reality, cognition and grammar. Another critic took a 
different tack. Around 1333 a public debate was held in Erfurt, west of Leipzig, in 
which speculative grammar was seemingly put on trial. For the prosecution, 
Johannes Aurifaber declared that he would ‘prove [first] that modes of signifying 
cannot exist, and second, that the standard method for positing them and 
confirming them is unworkable; third, I shall remove various reasons for doubting 
and resolve them’ (trans. Covington 1984: 121). Aurifaber lists six objections: 
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1 the modes are not attributes of linguistic signs because signs only relate 
sounds and meanings, and so cannot have attributes; 

2 Donatus and Priscian dispensed with the modes; 

3 if linguistic signs are arbitrary, so are the modes, and therefore neither is a 
proper object of science; 

4 the modes have no visible effect on word forms; 

5 logicians can distinguish the partes orationts through meaning alone; and 

6 the form of a mental concept derives from its object, so the modi intelhgend 
are unnecessary. 


(Covington 1984: 121-122) 


In the face of Aurifaber’s attack, speculative grammar’s whole complex theo- 
retical apparatus began to look ‘pettifogging and obscurantist’ (Robins 1997: 
103). Worse, nominalists’ rejection of the isomosphism of spoken and mental 
language vitiated the modistae’s pursuit of universal principles underlying cogni- 
tion and language. As the glamour of speculative grammar receded, ‘only one 
task remain[ed] for the grammarian: to assert the positive rules of actual usage 
in the different languages; the task of constructing a universal grammar [was] 
reserved for the logician or metaphysician’ (Pinborg 1982: 268). Grammar, by 
these lights, ought to leave off its pretensions to speculative science, and ‘be 
content to be recognized as a practical and “ostensive” science, which can 
describe “how something is done”’ (Maier. 1994: 303). Thus reaction against 
speculative grammar set the stage for a return to grammatica positiva. 

Stull, there are continuities between medieval grammar and what followed it. 
Some modistic terminology and concepts endured, for example, in a preference for 
‘agent’ and ‘patient’ over older terms whose senses are closer to modern ‘subject’ 
and ‘predicate’, and in a preoccupation with the antecedents to pronouns. Early 
humanists continued to use versified pedagogical texts like the Doctrinale, and even 
to create new grammars in that tradition. One was Guarino Veronese’s Regulae 
Grammaticales (c. 1418), which offered little new other than the absence of specula- 
tive grammar’s metatheoretical superstructure.? Covington (1984: 128-132) 
describes a Donatus commentary from 1500, Exposttio Donatu Nominalis, which cites 
the Doctrinale as authoritative and dispenses with speculative grammar’s concern 
with syntax and much of its apparatus. But on the other hand the text ‘gives defini- 
tions of the cases that are practically copied from Thomas of Erfurt ... but with a 
nominalistic caveat appended’ (p. 129) in that the author specifies that the ‘modes’ 
of case do not have separate existences apart from case-marked terms themselves. 
In these ways, certain aspects of medieval grammar were preserved despite a 
general rejection of modistic philosophical and universal grammar. 


Changing status of the vernacular languages 


In addition to the abandonment of universal grammar, Renaissance discovery of 
the particular encompassed what has been called ‘the rise of the vernaculars’ 
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(Percival 1975), or ‘the emancipation of the vernacular languages’ (Tavoni 1998: 
14). The heart of this large and complex cultural change was that people re- 
conceived the linguistic character of their native languages and the status of 
those languages relative to Latin. Grammarians from the Romans onward had 
assumed Latin to be inherently systematic, orderly and capable of analysis. 
(Scholars extended that assumption to all of the tres languae sacrae, but Greek and 
Hebrew had much less currency.)! Speculative grammar’s conflation of language 
and cognition raised the stakes: grammatica was necessarily rational, because it 
derived its basis in ratio, that is, in the faculty of mind that calculates, plans, 
reasons. But — and this ‘but’ is a hallmark of medieval language science — that 
rationality was predicated of Latin, not of Old French, Middle High German, 
or the Tuscan, Central, or Southern dialects of Italian. Medieval language 
theory theorized about Latin, not the vernaculars, because they were considered 
intrinsically unruly, impoverished and structurally defective. In a word, unsys- 
tematic: ‘the vernacular was agrammatical by definition’ (Tavoni 1998: 30). Thus 
very different characters were attributed to Latin compared to the languages 
spoken natively in the Middle Ages. The former was coherent, analysable; the 
latter lacked fixity or regularity. 

Characterization of the vernacular languages as unsystematic gradually 
receded between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, a very significant 
change.° An initial piece of the story lies in the extension of the Greco-Roman 
grammatical framework to the vernaculars. A text by A’lfric (955-1020), abbot of 
Eynsham in the British Isles, shows that the categorical distinction between 
orderly Latin and the chaotic vernaculars had begun to erode as early as the 
beginning of the eleventh century. A‘lfric created a Latin grammar for young 
monks based on a digest of Priscian’s Institutiones Grammaticae. There was nothing 
novel about the idea for such a text, but Alfric mnovated in two ways. First, he 
wrote in the students’ native Anglo-Saxon, translating his Latin examples into the 
Ll. We have seen that learners’ L1s had been used to help explain the facts of 
Latin, but A®lfric is unusual in the extent to which he integrated the mother 
tongue into his programme for instruction. A¢lfric’s second innovation was a more 
radical departure: he remarked in the preface that employing both languages 
would show that grammatical notions and terms (whose vernacular names he 
pioneered) might be applied to Anglo-Saxon. Thus it would be possible, in 
£lfric’s words, to ‘[turn] the art of grammar into the English language’ (trans. 
Wilcox 1994: 130). Robins (1951: 72) comments that A®lfric ‘assumes that the 
categorial framework devised in antiquity for Greek and Latin will be satisfactory 
for another language’. It is one thing to lace some instrumental L1 into Latin-as- 
a-second-language materials; it is another to claim, as Aélfric seemed to, that the 
framework for analysis of Latin could be applied to the students’ native tongue.® 

If Aélfric raised in principle the possibility of extending grammatica to the 
vernacular languages, it was still rather a long time before anyone actually worked 
this out. Law (1986a) discusses how late medieval grammarians slowly began to 
do so. The case in point is Provencal, for which grammars were developed 
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between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries to meet the demand for troubadours 
who could sing and compose lyric ballads in L2 Provengal. A 1356 text called the 
Leys d’Amors contains a grammatical sketch of Provengal that struggles to account 
for the languages’s idiosyncratic properties within a Latin-based framework. For 
example, Provencal nouns were inflected for two cases against Latin’s six. To 
address this difference, the author of the Leys d’Amors introduced a distinction 
between morphological and syntactic case, acknowledging that case could be rele- 
vant in abstract even in the absence of explicit case morphology. Thus in 
applying the classical tradition to a different linguistic system, the Leys d’Amors 
elaborated that tradition. 

This is part of the story of how western language science moved beyond the 
assumptions of the speculative grammarians: as scholars began to examine their 
native languages and those of their neighbours, they extrapolated the grammat- 
ical tradition to account for linguistic features they discovered. But this is not to 
say that those languages were simply granted parity with Latin. Grammarians 
might apply the traditional terms of analysis to Provengal, while still considering 
Provencal to have a very different essential nature from Latin. 

It was in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italy that the status and overall char- 
acter of vernacular languages relative to Latin began to be re-defined, as part of 
the celebrated questione della lingua. Throughout Europe, Latin was on the wane as 
a unifying language of scholarship and literature, while local languages were 
gradually achieving both public attention and scholarly sanction. In many areas, 
the vernacular of the country’s political centre emerged as preeminent. But 
because the Italian states lacked a political centre, it was unclear in this case 
which vernacular to promote to a literary standard (Stankiewicz 1981). In the 
course of resolving this question, scholars in Italy speculated about the nature of 
the various vernaculars, and about their relationships to their historical 
antecedents and to Latin. Debate about the questione della lingua thus serves as a 
rich store of information about Renaissance language science. 

A colourful early chapter in the story of the questione della lingua can be recon- 
structed from documents produced in the aftermath of a famous quarrel that 
took place in March 1435 in the city of Florence. One day, at the palace of Pope 
Eugene IV, a group of apostolic secretaries got into a discussion while waiting to 
meet with the pope. Opinions on the matter under discussion polarized, with the 
group splitting into two camps to debate the issue back and forth. A leader of 
one party was eventually summoned to an audience with the pope before either 
side got the upper hand. Members of each camp later attempted to advance 
their case by drafting rather tart letters to each other, and by circulating mani- 
festos of their positions. Documents produced on both sides have survived, so 
that through them we have an opportunity to eavesdrop on both sides of an 
early Renaissance linguistic controversy. 

The issue under debate was the following: what kind of language had the 
common people in ancient Rome used? Both parties to the dispute acknowl- 
edged that the language of Roman scholars and orators had been Latin. But 
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what about the commoners? A leader on one side, and the participant with the 
most authoritative presence, was the humanist Leonardo Bruni (1369-1444). 
Bruni argued that an unbreachable separation had existed in ancient Rome, as 
it did in the 1400s, between the literary and vulgar languages. Whatever 
language the ancient Roman commoners spoke, claimed Bruni, it wasn’t Latin; 
it might, perhaps, have been Latin stripped of its grammatica — if that could be 
imagined. But to Bruni there could only be a qualitative difference between 
Cicero’s Latin and the language of the Roman marketplace — to Bruni, the 
language of ‘bakers and woolworkers’, ‘shopgirls and wetnurses’ (1435/1987: 
230, 232). The view that Bruni championed was, in essence, consistent with the 
medieval equation of Latin with grammatica. The vernacular languages, by defi- 
nition, lacked grammatica.’ 

Among Bruni’s opponents was a younger apostolic secretary named Biondo 
Flavio (1388-1463). Biondo argued that Latin had been the language of the 
whole of ancient Roman society, although he acknowledged that usage had 
probably differed across the social spectrum. The Italic vernaculars of Biondo’s 
own day were, in his view, corruptions visited upon that general Roman 
language by successive groups of invaders (Mazzocco 1993: 41). But Biondo 
insisted that the vernaculars, along with the speech of ancient Romans of all 
classes, shared a basis with the classical language of the scholars and orators. In 
characterizing vernaculars as corrupted forms of Latin, Biondo denied Bruni’s 
assertion of their essential incommensurability with the classical language, and 
implicitly rejected the exclusive identification of Latin with grammatica.® 

Despite the great prestige of the older Bruni, it was Biondo’s position that 
carried the day with the Florentine public and opened the way for Renaissance 
grammatical work. A few years after the famous debate, Biondo’s contemporary 
Leon Battista Alberti (1404-1472) produced a grammar of Tuscan. Alberti’s 
preface urged contemporary writers to compose in their native Tuscan. He 
claimed that there existed a precedent for literary use of a vernacular in that 
ancient Roman writers had employed the common language of their day. 
Alberti’s motive was to ‘show that [Tuscan] possesses a regularity parallel to that 
of Latin’ (Grayson 1963: 305), and therefore was amenable to traditional gram- 
matical analysis. That is, the purpose of Alberti’s grammar was to demonstrate 
that grammatica is not the exclusive domain of Latin. 

Law (1990c: 809-810) cites Alberti’s text, along with a 1578 grammar by 
Johannes Claius that argued for the inherent regularity of German, as repre- 
senting a significant shift away from the assumptions of medieval language 
science. Another such shift, associated with the scholar and poet Pietro Bembo 
(1470-1547) among others, introduced new ways of thinking about the charac- 
teristics of language. Bembo considered the vernaculars to have evolved out of 
Latin into wholly new languages: that is, they were not so much corrupted 
versions of Latin (Biondo’s view) as they were substantively different tongues to 
which Latin had given birth. According to Faithfull (1953: 281-286), this led to 
the characterization, first appearing in the 1540 writings of Alessandro Citolini, 
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of languages as ‘living’ (newly created, growing), as opposed to ‘dead’ (existing 
only in written form). 

Classification of languages as living or dead had several consequences. One is 
that it provided a basis for the development of comparative philology. Another is 
that it led some scholars to claim that since living languages are still changing 
and growing, it is impossible to codify them or to reduce them to rules. This 
claim might appear to oppose the newly achieved linguistic legitimacy of the 
vernaculars. But rather than disrupting acceptance of the vernacular languages, 
the representation of them as living, mutable entities was turned around to assert 
their superiority vis-d-vis Latin. Stankiewicz (1981) adverts to sixteenth-century 
texts which champion the wholeness, creativity and subtlety of living languages, 
as opposed to the purported inexpressiveness of a dead language like Latin, 
which to some grammarians comprised ‘a loose congeries of forms ... a patch- 
work which lacks any coherence’ (p. 187). Insofar as this opinion prevailed, it 
signals a paradoxical reversal of attitudes towards Latin and the vernacular 
languages between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance: Latin was now (at least 
among some writers) downgraded as incoherent, disorganized and lacking 
expressive capacity, compared to the ‘integrity and uniqueness’ (Stankiewicz 
1981: 181) of vernacular languages. 

Thus people’s evaluation of their native languages changed and scholars’ 
interest in them increased. Faithfull (1953: 288) concedes that the notion that 
living languages cannot be codified was a minority opinion, a spin-off from 
certain ‘revolutionary theories’ propagated in the ferment of the questione della 
lingua rather than an idea that entered mainstream language attitudes. But what- 
ever the influence of this notion, the new status of vernaculars bears on the 
development of concepts of universal grammar because it contributed to the 
unseating of Latin as the model human language: rather, ‘Latin and the vernac- 
ular languages were beginning to be represented as rivals on the same generic 
territory’ (Moss 1994: 62). Although little attention was paid in this period to 
questions of the shared properties of languages, when that topic came back into 
fashion, Latin had lost its place as ‘the closest possible one could get to a 
universal grammar’ (Haastrup 1990: 96). Instead, a 1542 text asserted that ‘No 
language whatever has a natural privilege of being the unique vehicle of the 
concepts of the mind’.? That statement indicates how far some Renaissance 
grammarians had departed from the assumptions of the modistae. 


Grammar and grammars from the Renaissance 


to the early 1600s 


Viewed in a wider perspective, the new attention vernaculars attracted was part 
of a larger shift in language attitudes that constituted a ‘discovery of Babel’ 
(Firth 1937: 59). Europeans in the 1500s and early 1600s came face-to-face with 
linguistic diversity in at least three distinctive ways. First, a Babel of tongues was 
discovered right in people’s local areas: that is, Europeans began to take serious 
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interest in describing and learning the living languages around them. Second, 
people started attending to Babel at a distance, in that they learned about previ- 
ously unknown languages of Asia and the Americas. Third, Europeans revisited 
long-familiar Babel sites and discovered new interest there; that is, they reconsid- 
ered how best to conceptualize and represent the grammar of Latin. Eventually 
they applied those representations to other languages as well. Below I discuss 
each of these means by which awareness of linguistic diversity entered European 
consciousness. Among their important consequences are that questions about 
cross-linguistic commonalities re-emerged, and that people began to re-think 
what it means to learn a language. 


Babel discovered at home 


The Europeans’ discovery of Babel in their own backyards was both a cause and 
an effect of the changed status of the vernaculars. As people reassessed the 
nature of living European languages, they produced several varieties of gram- 
mars. One variety was aimed at refuting medieval assumptions about the 
unsystematicity of the vernaculars. Not surprisingly, grammars of this variety 
adhere closely to the traditional template, emphasizing that the language under 
description does, for example, exhibit the expected inventory of partes orationis or 
of case-marked forms. To this class belong Alberti’s Tuscan grammar and 
Claius’ ‘arch-Latinizing’ (Padley 1988: 267) German grammar referred to 
above. !0 

Another variety of early vernacular grammar was created for a different 
purpose, namely L2 pedagogy. Among sixteenth-century exemplars is a French 
grammar written in English (1521), and grammars of Polish (1568) and German 
(1573) written in Latin. By the end of the seventeenth century, L2 grammars had 
appeared for twenty European languages, including Welsh, Hungarian, Finnish, 
Icelandic, Breton, Georgian, Irish and Russian.!! That the language the text 
describes differs from the language of the description marks these texts as L2 
grammars. Most commonly, the language of exposition was Latin, but some L2 
grammars employed vernacular languages, presumably (or explicitly) the 
readers’ L1. The titles of many of these texts announce that they were designed 
for learners, not as philosophical or reference grammars, making it clear that 
some Europeans studied each other’s native languages. Swiggers (1992b: 218) 
cites a 1532 text named An Introductorie for to Lerne to Rede, to Pronounce, and to Speke 
French Trewly, and one from 1576 entitled The French Littelton. A Most Easie, Perfect, 
and Absolute Way to Learne the Frenche Tongue. 

A third variety of grammar also began to appear in this period: the Ll 
grammar, directed at a native-speaker readership and written in the language 
being described. L1 grammars seem not to have become abundant as early as L2 
grammars. Up to the end of the 1600s, Rowe’s (1974: 372-373) catalogue lists 
only seven languages with native-speaker grammars: Spanish (1492), Italian 
(1516), Czech (1533), Portuguese (1539), Dutch (1584), English (1586) and 
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Swedish (1696).!* The most common impetus to creation of a native-speaker 
grammar was to address problems of language standardization. The introduc- 
tion of printing confronted Europeans with urgent linguistic questions, in 
particular, questions about which version of a language to represent in print, and 
how best to represent it.!3 Kibbee (1991: 119) writes that ‘the grammarians of 
each country had to decide which [linguistic variety] to snip and which to water’. 
Debate about dialectal and orthographic standards was a powerful stimulus to 
grammar-writing in this period, as to other kinds of reflection on language 
(R. Harris and T. J. Taylor 1989: 86-93). 

In these ways Babel encroached variously on European consciousness, even 
considering only local sources of linguistic multiplicity. People probed the gram- 
matical integrity of their native languages; they studied the languages of 
neighbouring cultures; and they attended to differing versions of their native 
language and reflected on how to represent it in writing, Together, these inquiries 
into the European vernaculars provided first-hand experience of linguistic diver- 
sity, moving language study away from the Middle Ages’ (near-) exclusive focus 
on Latin. 


Babel discovered abroad 


An even more radical experience of linguistic diversity followed from the re- 
drawing of the boundaries of the known world which took place during this 
period. Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century explorers travelled around the 
western hemisphere, and also found new trade routes from Europe to Asia and 
Africa. In doing so, Europeans literally discovered new worlds of peoples and 
languages. Motivated by political, commercial, religious or scientific goals, many 
studied these ‘exotic’? languages and wrote about them. Some of these first 
surviving grammars depict languages indigenous to Central and South America, 
including Tarascan, Inca, Nahuatl, Zapotec and Mixtec, all written in Spanish in 
the late 1500s. In the next century, grammars appeared for (among others) 
Japanese, Tagalog, Malay, Vietnamese, Kongo and Massachusett. By the end of 
the 1600s, grammars had been produced for some thirty exotic languages, 
exceeding the number of European languages which had by then been subject to 
description.!* 

The comparatively large cohort of exotic grammars suggests that discovery of 
Babel abroad might have had a significant effect on Renaissance language 
science. But many grammars of exotic languages were printed overseas for local 
use only (for example by missionaries), and had little if any circulation back in 
Europe. Furthermore, in their descriptions of exotic languages, grammar-writers 
cleaved to the grammatical tradition they and their readership knew best — that 
of Donatus and Priscian. Sometimes this limited grammar-writers’ insight and 
distorted their descriptions. But Rowe (1974: 365) cautions that although ‘the 
Latinizing tendency was very strong ... it should not be exaggerated’. At least 
some sixteenth- and seventeenth-century missionary grammarians were well 
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aware of its pitfalls. Percival (1992: 231) cites Antonio del Rincon, author of a 
grammar of Nahuatl, who pointedly indicated that he had to resort to new 
means of description where Nahuatl departed from Latin. W. Cowan (1984) 
documents how John Eliot’s 1666 grammar of the Algonquin language 
Massachusett introduces various conceptual innovations — some linguistically 
successful, some less so — when Eliot was faced with unfamiliar features like the 
inflection of nouns for person, or the marking of animate nouns as obviate in 
construction with third-person nouns, pronouns or verbs.!? 

So while a Latinizing tendency limited some Renaissance grammarians, 
others attempted to extend or adapt grammatical tradition to accommodate 
exotic languages. With or without adaptation, the fact that traditional terms and 
categories were applied to newly discovered languages 1s significant because it 
demonstrates that by the mid-sixteenth century grammatical systematicity and 
coherence were no longer presumed to be exclusive to the classical languages of 
scholarship. Percival (1986: 62) adverts to a 1548 text by Theodor Bibliander, 
which asserts that every language can be converted into writing and described by 
rules of grammar, and a contemporaneous report that ‘when ten natives of the 
island of Hispaniola were brought back to Spain it was discovered that their 
language could be written down in Latin script without difficulty’. In extending 
their familiar grammatical apparatus to Asian, African and New World 
languages, Europeans accepted (at least in principle) that human language at 
large is amenable to analysis in those terms. 


Babel revisited in critique of the grammatical tradition 


Thus awareness of linguistic diversity increased in an intellectual environment 
that was beginning to recognize the systematicity of languages in general. Rowe 
(1974: 361) therefore raises the interesting question of why the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries produced so little comparative grammar, especially since 
scholars in other fields were engaged in comparative study, including the classifi- 
cation of animals and plants and even of cultural practices and institutions. 
Rowe speculates that, along with the limited circulation of exotic grammars and 
the Latinizing tendency, one reason for the absence of cross-linguistic work lies 
in the existence of a ‘counter-Renaissance movement’ (p. 366) among grammar- 
ians, which drew attention away from the prevailing interest in the particulars of 
individual languages. 

Rowe’s counter-Renaissance movement counts as a third means by which 
Europe came face-to-face with linguistic diversity. In this case, mcreased 
consciousness of language variation resulted not from an influx of new data but 
from new ideas about familiar data. Counter-Renaissance grammarians reacted 
against humanism, which was itself (in part) a revolt against speculative 
grammar and the medieval version of Latin in which it was couched. Humanists 
emphasized rhetorical traming and the acquisition of elegant style through 
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memorization and imitation of the classics."° They campaigned to return to 
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what they perceived as the original, correct usage displayed in the classical litera- 
ture and the grammatical tradition, stripped of the accretions of medieval 
commentators and glossators. Counter-Renaissance grammarians rebelled 
against humanism by reviving abandoned issues and terms, introducing their 
own innovations, and criticizing material that had long been accepted without 
question, such as the texts of Donatus and Priscian. They do not form a 
coherent school, but their works overall constituted a ‘new departure’ (Padley 
1976: 58) in the analysis of Latin and, eventually, language at large. 

A prominent counter-Renaissance grammarian was the Italian-born physi- 
cian Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558). Percival (1975: 241) calls Scaliger ‘the 
supreme example of the destructive critic of the grammatical tradition’, noting 
that his 1540 De Causis Linguae Latinae is organized around a list of errors which 
he redresses; more than 500 such errors, in fact (Stéfanini 1976: 319). Scaliger 
tried to rectify traditional grammatical lore by returning to Aristotelian termi- 
nology and classification and some of the speculative grammarians’ ideas, 
including the notion that language and mental concepts reflect the structure of 
natural phenomena. He also departed from Renaissance language science in 
prioritizing ratio over usage or authority (Breva-Claramonte 1977b: 9). Scaliger 
rejected the conventional classification of verbs (as active, passive, neuter, 
common or deponent) to develop a binary-branching taxonomy influenced by 
Aristotle’s categories, in which active versus passive verbs each divide into two 
sub-classes. He exploited Aristotle’s distinction between matter and form to 
claim that word-classes derive from a primal contrast between nouns and verbs. 
On this basis Scaliger imposed a hierarchical organization on the eight partes 
orationts, which defined pronouns with reference to nouns (as ‘noun substitutes’), 
and defined adverbs and participles with reference to verbs.!7 

Another counter-Renaissance grammarian was the Frenchman Pierre de la 
Ramée (1515-1572), whose name is Latinized as Petrus Ramus. Like Scaliger, 
Ramus derided the inconsistencies of traditional grammar and proposed alter- 
natives. But his contribution is distinctive in that he argued that a science of 
grammar must be based on formal, not semantic criteria: “Science 1s founded on 
experience [and] Rules are based on observation’ (Padley 1976: 83). Therefore 
Ramus distinguished the partes orationis according to formally marked categories 
of number, gender, case, person, etc., and rejected traditional semantic distinc- 
tions like that between common and proper nouns. Whereas Scaliger 
represented human ratio based on the nature of things as the organizing prin- 
ciple of language, Ramus attempted to reconcile usage with logic. Swiggers 
(1989: 133) perceives a one-dimensionality to Ramus’ work, which prevented 
him from going beyond the linear order of words to develop a theory of phrasal 
construction. In contrast, Scaliger freely postulated underlying levels of linguistic 
organization, deriving a sentence like ‘Caesar fights and writes’ from ‘Caesar 
fights’ and ‘Caesar writes’ (Breva-Claramonte 1977b: 10). But despite their 
differences, both men influenced vernacular grammar-writing. Ramus applied 
his ideas about Latin in his 1562 grammar of French. Although Scaliger’s De 
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Causts Linguae Latinae largely addressed Latin, others extended his proposals to the 
vernaculars. 

Ramus and Scaliger both influenced a third scholar, the Spaniard Francisco 
Sanchez de las Brozas (1523-1601; also known as Sanctius, and as ‘El 
Brocense’), who carried the torch of critique of the grammatical tradition to 
the end of the century. Percival (1975: 243) characterizes Sanchez’s 
(1587/1976) Minerva seu de Causis Linguae Latinae as ‘an extremely complex 
work, badly organized, and written in a polemical and at times almost vitu- 
perative style’. Sanchez himself viewed it as an innovative exposé of the 
weaknesses of the received grammatical tradition. Like Scaliger, Sanchez drew 
on the authority of Aristotelian logic, and put great store in ratio. He offered 
formal, Ramus-like, definitions of number, case, etc. (Padley 1976: 101), but 
his syntax is innovative. In particular, Sanchez developed a detailed notion of 
ellipsis, objecting to the traditional claim that in magni emi, ‘(I) bought (it) at a 
large (price)’, (literally, ‘large + GENITIVE buy+PAST-+ Ist p.s.’) emz ‘governs’ 
the genitive case of magni. Rather, Sanchez posited a deleted noun ‘price’, 
which governs the genitive case of the adjective.!® Moreover, he asserted that 
Latin null subjects are due to ellipsis, since ‘the verb cannot signify anything 
without a subject’, and he did away with the venerable distinction between 
transitivity and intransitivity by claiming that apparently intransitive verbs 
should be analysed as having underlying objects (and subjects): Pluzt, ‘(It) is 
raining’, represented Pluwit pluuwia, ‘(It) 1s raining rain’, or Deus pluit, ‘God 
rains’.!9 Sanchez’s notion of ellipsis neither simply reflected the usage of 
classic writers, nor was it ‘a convenience for a harassed analyst’ (Collinge 1986: 
42). Rather, his linguistic theory required ellipsis because theory must be 
grounded in logic, and logic requires that every active sentence has a subject, 
verb and object. 

Breva-Claramonte (1977b: 8) describes Sanchez’s treatment of ellipsis as the 
point at which he ‘breaks the linguistic paradigm’ which he inherited. Among 
historians who have looked for antecedents to generative grammar, Lakoff 
(1969) famously claimed that Sanchez’s use of ellipsis signals that he predates 
the Port-Royal grammarians as a precursor to Chomskyan ‘deep’ versus 
‘surface’ structure. Sanchez’s free use of data from other languages has also 
been taken to reveal his rationalism: in building his analyses of Latin, if Latin 
happened not to exhibit a decisive contrast, another language could provide it, 
since all languages are projected from the same ratio. Whatever relationship 
counter-Renaissance grammarians might have to modern linguistics, in their 
own day they diverted attention from the particulars of specific languages 
toward renewed preoccupation with universals. That preoccupation eventually 
constituted a change in the direction of Law’s (1990c) pendulum. Nuchelmans 
(1992: 115) asserts that Sanchez’s philosophy of language evinces the continuity 
of universalism and rationalism: rather than expiring with speculative grammar, 
those ideas only went temporarily underground during the Renaissance 
discovery of the particular. 
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Second language learning and the teaching 
of foreign languages 


Sanchez’s grammar is important to the concerns of this text not only for its 
counter-cultural investment in universalism, but also because it inspired attempts 
to reform L2 pedagogy. Ramus’ work was likewise brought to bear on L2 
teaching, though his different approach led to different classroom applications. 
Language teaching diversified during the Renaissance, mirroring the age’s 
greater consciousness of linguistic variation. Along with pedagogical innovations, 
new concepts emerged about the nature of L2s. 


Conceptualization of native and non-native languages 


In the early Renaissance, humanists discovered, edited and circulated a text 
written 200 years earlier that enriched their ideas about language. De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, ‘On vulgar eloquence’, is a short, unfinished, document whose author 
is probably the person associated with the rise of the vernaculars who has the 
greatest name recognition today, Dante Alighieri (1265-1321). By his dates, and 
by much of his general outlook, Dante belongs more to the Middle Ages than 
the Renaissance. However, his conceptualization of ‘native’ versus ‘non-native’ 
languages in De Vulgani Eloquentia was ahead of its time, and had little impact 
until the text’s rediscovery in the early sixteenth century, more than two hundred 
years after Dante’s death (Padley 1988: 42). 

Dante was embroiled in the tumultuous political events of his day, forcmg him 
into exile from his native Florence for much of his life. Today he is most remem- 
bered as a poet, especially as the author of the famous Comedia. De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, written in Latin sometime between 1303 and 1305, anticipated 
Renaissance reevaluation of the vernaculars. Dante is concerned with how to 
define an elegant and refined literary medium. He introduces the notion of vulgare 
illustre, a term whose interpretation Mazzocco (1987; 1993: 108-158) analyses. A 
‘concrete’ interpretation argues that Dante’s vulgare ilustre was a common 
linguistic denominator unifying the various Italic dialects. On this reading, if the 
nature of the vulgare ilustre were to be adequately specified, it could serve as the 
foundation of the new, elevated language that Dante intended to develop in the 
second book of De Vulgari Eloquentia.2° Contrasting with the concrete interpreta- 
tion of Dante’s notion of the vulgare illustre is an ‘abstract’ interpretation discussed 
by Corti (1981). Corti claims that Dante had been influenced by the speculative 
grammarians’ interest in universal grammar. On an abstract interpretation, the 
vulgare illustre Dante planned to create would instantiate a set of principles giving 
shape to the lexicon, morphology and syntax of all human languages. These prin- 
ciples constituted a forma locutionis which would have to have been given originally 
by God to Adam, who created the first language, Hebrew. 

Under this reading, the original language of Eden would have been both 
natural (created spontaneously by Adam) and universal (because it was fully in 
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accord with the forma locutions and reflected the nature of things). After Babel, 
God effaced the forma locutioms from the human spirit (Corti 1981: 33), resulting 
in the chaotic multiplicity of human languages and the necessary convention- 
alization of relationships between words and things.?! Post-Babelian human 
languages are therefore natural, but no longer universal. Latin, on the other 
hand, is universal in the sense that it is fixed, regulated and invariant; but it is an 
artificial rather than a natural language. Dante’s vulgare illustre would be both 
natural and universal, and thus a powerful instrument for literary expression. ‘To 
bring the vulgare illustre into existence, Dante would have to revive or somehow 
gain access to the generative and structural principles of the forma locutions 
underlying the existing Italian dialects (Corti 1981: 32). 

Scaglione (1988) has objected to Corti’s reading of De Vulgari Eloquentia on the 
grounds that Dante’s approach was fundamentally different from that of the spec- 
ulative grammarians because Dante was not interested in universal grammar per 
se, but in its expression in the Italian vernaculars. Whether or not Dante plays a 
role in the history of notions of universal grammar, he rejected medieval assump- 
tions about the vernacular languages vis-a-vis Latin by lauding the value of the 
vernaculars at the expense of Latin. When De Vulgari Eloquentia was re-discovered 
in 1529 by Giangiorgio Trissino, it emerged into an environment where the ques- 
tione della lingua raged and the distinction between ‘living’ versus ‘dead’ languages 
was being articulated. Dante’s text contributed to both issues. 

De Vulgari Eloquentia also played a role in the conceptualization of L2 acquisi- 
tion. At the very beginning of his text, in contrasting Latin and the vernacular 
languages, Dante characterizes the nature of Ll versus L2 knowledge. It is 
notable that the passage distinguishes not between languages (Latin versus 
Florentine), but between kinds of languages — the artificial (Latin and other clas- 
sical languages) versus the natural (the vernaculars). Significantly, the distinction 
between the two rests on the circumstances of their acquisition. In Dante’s words: 


I call ‘vernacular language’ that which infants acquire from those 
around them when they first begin to distinguish sounds; or, to put it 
more succinctly, I declare that vernacular language is that which we 
learn without any formal instruction, by imitating our nurses. There 
also exists another kind of language, at one remove from us, which the 
Romans call gramatica. The Greeks and some — but not all — other 
peoples also have this secondary kind of language. Few, however, 
achieve complete fluency in it, since knowledge of its rules and theory 
can only be developed through dedication to a lengthy course of study. 

Of these two kinds of language, the more noble is the vernacular: 
first, because it was the language originally used by the human race; 
second because the whole world employs it though with different 
pronunciations and using different words; and third, because it is 
natural to us, while the other is, in contrast, artificial. 


(c. 1305/1996: I, 1, 2-4; trans. Botterill 1996: 3) 
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Botterill (1996: xvii) represents this passage as ‘a moment of extraordinary signifi- 
cance in Italian, ndeed Western, cultural history’ because in it Dante legitimates 
study of what we now call the ‘modern languages’. The passage has the additional 
significance that it distinguishes a ‘secondary kind of language’ from a vernacular 
(‘our primary language’) (I, ii, 1; trans. Botterill 1996: 5). The former is ‘artificial’ 
and is acquired through self-conscious study, whereas the latter is natural, universal 
(in the sense that ‘the whole world employs it’), and acquired without instruction. 
Thus Dante contrasts L1 versus L2 learning in a way that has had very great 
staying power in western culture since his day. Recall that in first-century Rome 
Quintilian had remarked on the apparent speed of language acquisition by chil- 
dren relative to the ‘many years it takes for our newly-imported slaves to become 
familiar with the Latin language’ (Institutio Oratorio, I, xu, 9, trans. Butler 1920: 
195-197): to Quintilian the relevant difference between L1 and L2 acquisition was 
the age of the acquirer. Three hundred years later, Augustine contrasted the 
playful, engaging environment in which L1 acquisition takes place to (his experi- 
ence of) the grim, coercive atmosphere of an L2 classroom. In the seventh century, 
Isidore of Seville depicted language learning as difficult in general, although all 
people surmount the difficulty of L1 acquisition. Neither Quintilian, nor 
Augustine, nor Isidore represented the nature of what an L1 learner knows as 
significantly different from what an L2 learner knows. But to Dante there are two 
classes of languages: the natural, living, primary one children acquire with ease ‘by 
imitating [their] nurses’; and the secondary, artificial kind of language whose ‘rules 
and theory can only be developed through dedication to a lengthy course of 
study’. In this way Dante makes a ‘sharp, ontological opposition of vulgaris to secun- 
daria locutio, of the natural to the artificial type of human language’ (Tavoni 1990: 
241).?2 A great deal of what followed in western language study has taken for 
granted the notion of a contrast between L2s as artificial, instructed knowledge 
and Lls as natural knowledge based on imitation. 

Dante did not, of course, see every facet of the issue: he conflates ‘natural’ 
knowledge of language with the product of L1 acquisition, and ‘artificial’ knowl- 
edge with the product of L2 acquisition. He fails to consider the status of a 
natural, living language learned (either through exposure or formal classroom 
study) subsequent to a primary vernacular. This is not surprising, since in 
Dante’s fourteenth century acquisition of a non-native language still meant, 
overwhelmingly, acquisition of Latin. But when De Vulgan Eloquentia came back 
into circulation in the sixteenth century, Europeans’ linguistic horizons had 
changed. A 1570 text by the Florentine humanist Benedetto Varchi, L’Ercolano, 
adds a new dimension to concepts of L1 versus L2 acquisition.?? It is a dialogue 
ranging over diverse linguistic matters published a generation after Dante’s text 
was re-discovered. In one section Varchi presents a complex, intersecting 
taxonomy of kinds of languages, including (among other distinctions) ‘living’ 
versus ‘dead’ languages; languages having a literary tradition as opposed to those 
lacking it; and languages either related or unrelated to one’s mother tongue. At 
the root of one branch of Varchi’s taxonomy is a distinction between ‘native’ 
and ‘non-native’ languages, which he defines as follows: 
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Native languages, which we call ours or our own, are those which one 
speaks naturally, that is to say, those which one learns without doing any 
study, almost unconsciously in hearing of the speech of wetnurses, 
mothers, fathers, and of other people of the region, and in short, 
[languages] about which one usually says they are sucked in the milk 
and learned in the cradle. Non-native languages, which we call alien or 
foreign are those which one does not speak naturally, but which one 
learns with time, effort, or from those who teach the languages, or who 
speak them, or from books. 

(Varchi 1570/1804: 211)?4 


The last part of the passage is of considerable interest. Both Varchi and Dante 
generalize about the properties of Lls versus as L2s. Dante equates non-native 
language learning with acquisition of an ‘artificial’ language. To Varchi non- 
native languages are ‘alien or foreign’ to the learner, but he does not characterize 
them as a different kind of language from that acquired natively. In the text 
following this passage, Varchi goes on to sub-divide non-native languages 
according to their presumed relatedness (variously defined) to one’s native 
language, or lack of relatedness. ‘This makes it clear that Varchi does not presup- 
pose that a language learned subsequent to a native language is necessarily an 
intrinsically different kind of language. Rather, it is the fact that a certain 
language has been ‘sucked in the milk and learned in the cradle’ which gives it, 
to a specific learner, its distinctive status. Varchi’s reference to the possibility of 
learning a non-native language from someone who speaks it adds to the sense 
that he defines L1 versus L2 acquisition not on the basis of the properties of the 
language(s) so learned, but rather on the basis of the epistemological status of 
the learner’s acquired knowledge: the same language may be for one person 
‘sucked in the milk and learned in the cradle’, whereas for another person it may 
be ‘alien or foreign’ and therefore not ‘[spoken] naturally’. 

Thus Dante’s early fourteenth-century text conceptualized natively versus 
non-natively acquired languages, asserting the naturalness of the former as 
opposed to the artificiality of the latter. Varchi’s 1570 text written as a witness to 
the rise of the vernaculars shifted attention from the character of the language 
learned to the type of knowledge that the learner acquires. As opportunities for 
L2 learning multiplied and recognition of linguistic variation increased, scholars 
like Varchi reflected more closely on the nature of knowledge of an L2. 


Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century grammar- and 
usage-based language instruction 


Alongside such new conceptualization of knowledge of an L2, and in an envi- 
ronment enriched by new language data and the proposals of the 
counter-Renaissance grammarians, foreign-language teaching became more 
heterogeneous. Historians have distinguished sixteenth- and _ seventeenth- 
century rule- or grammar-based of language pedagogy from conversational or 
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usage-based pedagogy. The former was typically employed in teaching classical 
languages, the latter in teaching vernaculars. But there was crossover in both 
directions, so that grammar-based teaching of vernaculars and usage-based 
teaching of Latin also took place, and the two practices were also sometimes 
brought together. 

Grammar-based instruction was the received tradition of L2 teaching, much 
of it continuous from the Middle Ages or even earlier. Donatus’ and Priscian’s 
Latin grammars (or digests of them) continued to be used, although the popu- 
larity of medieval texts like the Doctrinale and Graecismus declined because they 
were perceived as exemplifying a corrupted version of the language. Pedagogy 
emphasized metalinguistic knowledge and the memorization of words. Grendler 
(1985) describes how sixteenth-century schoolboys in Venice learned Latin 
through a grammar-based approach. His portrait confirms the similarity of the 
instruction they received with that in earlier ages, granted that there had been 
some purging of modistic theory. One textbook used by Venetian schoolmasters 
was modelled on Donatus’ Ars Minor, presenting the partes orationis and their sub- 
classes in question-and-answer form. Guarino’s Regulae Grammaticales was also 
used. It addresses the eight parts of speech and their accidents; the organization 
of language at the levels of hittera, syllaba, dictio and oratio; and the intricate rela- 
tions of case and verbal sub-classes. Learners started by memorizing rules and 
lists of words along with their inflected forms, organized according to the parts 
of speech: first nouns, then pronouns, etc. After two or three years students 
proceeded to verbs arrayed by sub-class, followed by practice with ‘concor- 
dances’, the writing and memorization of two- or three-word units that display 
agreement facts. At the next stage they memorized proverbs and translated short 
texts from Ll into L2. At the most advanced level learners read passages from 
Cicero, Virgil and other classical authors. 

In short, much of the experience of these sixteenth-century Venetian school- 
boys would have been recognizable to Augustine in the fourth century, perhaps 
even more than would have been recognizable to Bernard of Chartres’ students 
in the twelfth century. However, less conservative forms of grammar-based L2 
instruction introduced certain innovations, one of which was an increase in 
L1/L2 comparison. Copeland (1987) narrates the growth of comparison in 
materials for English-speaking learners of French, starting in the mid-fourteenth 
century: verb paradigms began to appear with native and target language equiv- 
alents side-by-side, and the partes orationis were defined and exemplified with 
reference to the L1. Sanchez (1987: 47) refers to sixteenth-century grammars of 
Spanish for Italian-speaking learners in which ‘explanations are often contrasted 
to the characteristics of [the L1 ... and] examples are always given with their 
corresponding [L1] translation’. Writing about a somewhat later period, Salmon 
(1996b: 182-183) cites late seventeenth-century English students’ engagement in 
‘syncrisis’, direct comparison of the L2 with the properties of their Ll, and 
teachers’ use of anglicized Latin counter-examples to drive home the fact that, 
for example, ‘I am short of money’ cannot be adequately translated as ‘Brevis sum 
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pecuniae.’ In short, once the rise of the vernaculars legitimated learners’ native 
languages, Renaissance L2 pedagogy identified L1/L2 comparison as an impor- 
tant resource and exploited it freely. 

A related development in grammar-based teaching was that translation 
assumed a central role. Kibbee (1991: 183) remarks that in the sixteenth century, 
there was unanimous recognition of the utility of translation, ‘and in this the 
uniformity of practice is remarkable’. Breva-Claramonte (1990) describes how 
the Spanish scholar Pedro-Simon Abril (1530-1600) promoted translation in his 
materials for teaching Latin and Greek. Abril had early learners compare Latin, 
Greek and Spanish versions of Aesop’s fables. Later, L2-to-L1 translation 
became a cornerstone of the curriculum: first word-by-word, then sense-by-sense 
over larger chunks of text. After that, Abril’s students rendered sentences created 
by their teacher in L1 into the L2, and imitated classical models of prose. Only 
at the pinnacle of instruction did they pass out of translation to compose freely 
in the L2. 

Thus Renaissance grammar-based language pedagogy incorporated L1/L2 
comparison and translation. It also innovated in applying grammar-based prac- 
tices to instruction in the European vernaculars.?? One such text deserves 
mention as a high point of Renaissance pedagogical literature: John Palsgrave’s 
(21480-1554) 1530 grammar of French, Lesclarcissement de la Langue Francoyse. 
Written for speakers of English, Lesclarcissement was ‘unparalleled’ (Stein 1997: 
448) for its comprehensive and well organized contrastive treatment of the two 
languages. For example, Palsgrave gives a sensitive analysis of French versus 
English negation, framed in the traditional grammatical categories: 


Whan the sentence is negatyue in our tonge/ that is to saye that the 
verbe hath nat after hym/ as I wyll nat/ I se nat/ I wotte nat whyther 
to go/ and all suche lyke: the frenche tonge remoueth the negacion 
and putteth hym byfore the verbe/ and immedyately after the verbe 
putteth pas, poynt, or mye, especially if the verbe be indycatyue/ and 
the laste worde in the sentence. So that pas, poynt, or mye, be vsed for 
a more clere expressyng of negacion/ and as though the speker 
wolde byde by ye thing whiche he denyeth: in so moche that if ye 
speker do but fayntly denye a thyng/ they vse than to leaue out pas, 
poynt, or mye. 
(Stein 1997: 465) 
In these ways grammar-based L2 instruction continued into the 1500s, granted 
some adaptations. What was more of a departure was Renaissance usage-based 
instruction, commonly but not exclusively used in teaching the vernacular 
languages. The first goal of usage-based instruction was communicative capacity; 
grammar was to be ‘assimilated through practice’ (Titone 1968: 9), although 
some explanation and correction might be provided.?° Where grammar-based 
teaching pursued correctness through metalinguistic traning and memorization 
of word lists, usage-based teaching pursued fluency through oral exchange and 
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imitation of a native-speaking teacher (Sanchez 1987: 49). Usage-based L2 
instruction may have had a precursor in a tradition of learners’ texts collectively 
referred to as the Mameéres de Langage, which go back to 1350 (Kaltz 1992: 126). 
These books provided practical phrases for L2 learners, model dialogues and 
letters, and lists of vocabulary items. In striking contrast to grammar-based mate- 
rials, the contents of the Mamiéres de Langage were often organized by 
communicative function, such as how to ask for directions in the L2, how to chas- 
tise an employee for lateness, negotiate a fight between two children, or even how 
to conduct a ‘debate over the merits of a dog’ (Kibbee 1991: 81). 

Some Renaissance usage-based instruction claimed an authoritative basis in 
Quintilian’s Jnstitutio Oratorio, which had been re-discovered in 1416. Recall 
that Quintilian had advocated fostering childhood bilingualism by direct expo- 
sure to Latin and Greek at home. Later children had grammar-based lessons in 
school, which instilled metalinguistic knowledge and literacy in the two 
languages. The social circumstances that had supported Quintilian’s recom- 
mendations — the presence in Roman households of educated native speakers 
of the relevant L2 who served as domestic slaves — had long since disappeared, 
but some people in the Renaissance attempted to re-create similar L2 immer- 
sion conditions. The French essayist Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592) 
recounted how from infancy his native French-speaking parents conspired to 
expose him exclusively to Latin. Parents, tutors and servants spoke exclusively 
Latin in Montaigne’s presence so that, in his words, ‘we were all so Latinized 
that it overflowed to the neighboring towns’ (Montaigne 1580/1899: 78). On 
an institutional scale, Jesuit schools mandated Latin as the medium of commu- 
nication inside and outside of the classroom, while other educators proposed 
establishing schools modelled on ancient Roman towns. In addition, wealthy 
families revived the practice of sending recent graduates abroad to perfect 
their L2 skills in the country where the language was spoken natively 
(Caravolas 1995: 294). (Notice, however, that years of classroom study followed 
by immersion abroad inverted the classical programme for bilingualism, 
wherein naturalistic exposure preceded L2 instruction.) 

Renaissance grammar- and usage-based L2 instruction differed, then, in both 
their content and the L2s they were commonly associated with. They also filled 
different educational and social niches. Grammar-based instruction in Latin 
continued to be identified with scholarship and high culture, despite the 
declining power of Latin. Ong (1971) suggests that this pedagogy functioned as a 
kind of Renaissance puberty rite: schoolboys were initiated into membership in a 
powerful educated class through the rigours of memorizing Latin declensions 
and verbal paradigms. Grammar-based teaching of the vernacular languages 
probably participated in some of the prestige associated with Latin instruction. 
In contrast, usage-based language instruction was directed largely at pragmati- 
cally motivated adults: merchants, traders, military personnel, missionaries, 
travellers. The Maniéres de Langage, for example, were mostly used outside formal 
educational contexts, often by women (Kaltz 1992). 
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Despite these distinctive profiles, usage- and grammar-based pedagogy were 
often combined, such that a teacher’s curriculum or theorist’s recommendations 
might exhibit features of both. In fact, the seventeenth century’s most influential 
language-teaching reformer, the Czech Jan Amos Komensky (1592-1670), advo- 
cated both practices. Comenius (as Komensky is known) was born in Moravia, 
but due to his scholarly interests and the political and religious tensions of his 
day spent his much of life in Poland, Sweden, Hungary and finally Holland. 
Comenius wrote broadly on education, religion and language teaching. He 
insisted on coordinating language with meaning: every word ‘must be linked in 
[the pupil’s] mind with the image of a concrete, well-known entity’ (Privratska 
1996: 143). One of Comenius’ key innovations was to organize textbooks around 
pictures. The pictures were not simply illustrations but means of grounding 
learners in the world of sensory experience (Howatt 1984: 46). Comenius recom- 
mended speeches, dramatic performances or readings in the L2. He 
de-emphasized memorization of paradigms and exceptions without doing away 
with grammatical rules, as they would ‘assist and strengthen the knowledge [of 
L2] derived from practice’ (1657/1967: 206). Gomenius employed learners’ 
native languages extensively in the classroom, in part to ensure learners’ full 
awareness of the meaning of the target language, and in part because he relied 
on contrastive study of the L1 and L2. 

Comenius’ programme for language learning contrasts with Grendler’s 
description of sixteenth-century Venetian instruction in Latin, without aban- 
doning all of the older tradition. For instance, Comenius incorporated both 
grammar- and usage-based practices. As the culmination of eight principles for 
language teaching, Comenius wrote that all languages ‘can be learned ... by 
practice, combined with rules of a very simple nature that only refer to points of 
difference with the language already known’ (1657/1967: 207). In the judgment 
of one modern scholar, Comenius’ advocacy of practice plus rules (emphasizing 
rules ‘of a very simple nature’) renders his programme ‘confused’ and ‘not 
coherent? (Musumeci 1997: 100). But to Howatt (1984: 40), Comenius was ‘a 
genius, possibly the only one that the history of language teaching can claim’. 
In his own day, Comenius was influential as a language teacher, curriculum 
designer and textbook writer. His work constitutes a significant attempt to inte- 
grate two strands of Renaissance L2 pedagogy.?/ 


L2 pedagogy and Renaissance concepts of L2 acquisition 


Renaissance language pedagogy reveals something about the conceptualization 
of L2 learning in this period. The bifurcation of grammar- and usage-based 
teaching is particularly suggestive, because it echoes people’s recognition of 
diverse kinds of knowledge of an L2. In modern cognitive-scientific terms, one 
kind of knowledge 1s ‘declarative’ (knowledge of facts or concepts — knowledge 
of the form and content of the language). Acquisition of declarative knowledge 
was a central goal of grammar-based instruction, with its emphasis on analysis 
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and metalinguistic skills. Another kind of knowledge is ‘procedural’ (knowledge 
of how to do something — how to communicate in the L2).?8 Usage-based peda- 
gogy aimed to induce procedural knowledge, that is, the capacity to accomplish 
linguistic tasks in the L2, such as those detailed in the Maniéres de Langage: to chas- 
tise an employee for being late, or to ‘debate ... the merits of a dog’. The 
distinction was not without precedent; it had been embedded in Quintilian’s 
programme by which children acquired (procedural knowledge of) an L2 
through exposure at home, then acquired (declarative) knowledge of it in school. 
But Renaissance language science seems to have achieved new consciousness of 
the distinction between knowing about a language and knowing how to use it. 

Renaissance language pedagogy’s increased use of translation and L1/L2 
comparison is also telling. Both practices acknowledge the importance of what 
L2 learners bring to the act of learning, and call attention to differences between 
L1 and L2 learning, since child L1 learners neither translate nor compare. 
Perhaps instruction that raised the profile of these activities was stimulated by 
on-going reflection about languages as living versus dead, natural versus artifi- 
cial, and native versus non-native. If so, language teaching recognized new ideas 
about the nature of L2 learning, or at least ideas newly articulated in the 
conceptual vocabulary of the period. 

Insofar as language learners and teachers were sensitized to distinctions like 
those between declarative versus procedural knowledge, Lls versus L2s, and 
natural versus artificial languages, their experience reflects a ‘discovery of the 
particular’ in the conceptualization of L2 learning. But just as the European 
discovery of linguistic particulars co-existed alongside the universalist grammars 
of Scaliger and Sanchez, there was also language instruction that ran against the 
grain to reveal a similar persistence of inquiry in language universals in the 
domain of L2 learning. One such counter-Renaissance language pedagogy was 
that of Christoph Helwig (1581-1617) and his sometimes collaborator Wolfgang 
Ratke (1571-1635). Ratke and Helwig created universal grammars for L2 
learners. Ratke started with the L1 and emphasized cross-linguistic comparison, 
‘hold[ing] the almost Chomskyan position that ... in learning another tongue 
[the student] has only to familiarize himself with the features which are peculiar 
to it’ (Padley 1985: 222-223). Helwig promoted the ‘revolutionary’ idea (Juntune 
1985: 98) that learners should study language structure in general and acquire a 
common vocabulary for analysis before approaching specific L2s. Helwig’s Libri 
Didactici, published posthumously in 1619, comprises a Grammaticae Unvwersalis 
written in Latin, a version of the same text in German, and learners’ grammars 
of Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Chaldean. 

Both Helwig’s and Ratke’s universal grammars show the influences of 
Scaliger’s Aristotelianism and Ramus’ formalism and, in Ratke, of Ramus’ habit 
of organizing material into dichotomies (Padley 1985: 46-53, 244-248). But the 
actual content of Helwig’s and Ratke’s grammars seems relatively conventional. 
Helwig’s Grammaticae Universalis addresses orthography, prosody and morphology, 
with a quick pass through syntax, and although he first divides words into three 
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classes (nouns, verbs and ‘advocabulum’), sub-classification eventually nets the stan- 
dard eight partes orations. About the range of variation among languages, he 
remarks that although languages differ in the number, order, use and shape of 
their letters, all are either vowels or consonants (Juntune 1985: 100). Perhaps 
what is most unconventional about Helwig’s and Ratke’s texts is the fact of their 
having been written, that is, the fact that some early seventeenth-century 
language teachers argued for a grammatica shared by all languages, and for the 
notion that L2 learning should take place by the light of the common features of 
all languages. 

In another example of counter-cultural attention to language universals in the 
L2 classroom, Breva-Claramonte (1984) describes the work of the German-born 
grammarian and language teacher Gasparus Scioppius (1576-1649). For early 
L2 instruction, Scioppius recommended combining grammar- and usage-based 
practices, but for more advanced learners he wrote a Grammatica Philosophica 
under the influence of Sanchez’s Minerva. Scioppius argued that syntactic rules 
are founded in logic and are exceptionless; what appear as exceptions are due to 
ellipsis or failure of the analyst’s insight. Moreover, the text incorporates 
Sanchez’s conviction in the regularity of language and its rational basis: granted 
language’s essential rationality, a brief summary should suffice to orient learners. 
From there, learners’ rationality together with examples of usage were in 
Scioppius’ view sufficient to induce full knowledge of Latin. So rather than 
attempting coverage of the language in Priscianic detail, Scioppius’ grammar 
offers so few rules that they ‘[could] be easily memorized by the average pupil in 
one day’ (Breva-Claramonte 1984: 277). 

Against the backdrop of Renaissance discovery of the particular, Ratke, 
Helwig and Scioppius all granted a role to universal grammar in their concep- 
tualization of L2 learning. In this they anticipate the Port-Royal grammarians 
addressed in Chapter 6. Moss (1994) offers an intriguing perspective on the 
transition between Renaissance concepts of L2 knowledge and what followed. 
In arguing that the multilingualism of educated people in the Renaissance 
profoundly affected their literary and philosophical products, Moss employs 
the modern notion that people competent in two languages differ in orienta- 
tion according to whether they are ‘coordinate’ or ‘compound’ bilinguals. 
Coordinate bilinguals learn each language in a separate context (e.g. one at 
home, one in school), and as a result identify each with a distinct function and 
social world. To Moss, coordinate bilinguals inhabit two separate conceptual 
spheres, so that they can view each culture as if from the outside; thus ‘the 
essence of [coordinate bilingualism] is ncommensurability’ (p. 62). In contrast, 
compound bilinguals acquire the L2 via the Ll, for example in a school 
context ‘where the teaching method is characterized by translation exercises 
and grammatical drill’ (p. 61). Compound bilinguals are ‘conditioned to refer 
beyond the specificities of linguistic usage to common denominators ... which 
underlie verbal difference’, because ‘the essence of [compound bilingualism] is 
translatability’ (pp. 62-63). 
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Moss concedes that this contrast may overstate the actual difference between 
coordinate and compound bilinguals.?? Nonetheless, she applies that contrast 
rewardingly to Renaissance linguistic experience. Moss depicts Montaigne, 
raised until school age in an artificial Latin-speaking environment, as ‘an 
extreme case of the coordinate bilingual’, a ‘man of two minds’ (p. 70). 
Montaigne’s writings show him moving flexibly across cultures, viewing one from 
inside the other without losing sight of their basic incommensurability. But as the 
immersion model of L2 learning gave way in the late 1500s to pedagogy based 
on translation and comparison, Montaigne’s perspective became increasingly 
rare. Instead, the different experience of compound bilinguals oriented them 
toward linguistic and cultural commonalities. This change stimulated a retreat 
from particulars back to investment in universals. Interestingly, Moss represents 
the pendulum as pivoting on the experience of L2 learning: as translation and 
comparison supplanted immersion as the experiential basis for L2 learning, 
people’s concepts of the nature of language shifted. 


Reinvestment in the universal: seventeenth-century 
universal languages 


We have seen that even amidst the general Renaissance investment in particu- 
lars, some grammarians and language pedagogues kept interest in universals 
alive. In the mid-1600s linguistic universalism came back into style, flowing in 
two streams. One stream, influenced by English empiricism and associated in 
particular with the British Royal Society, consisted of attempts to construct a 
universal language. The other stream is associated with French rationalists’ 
creation of general grammar. Padley (1985: 269, 325) applies the rhetoric of 
speculative grammar in distinguishing the two: the universal language movement 
assumed that language mirrors things, whereas general grammar assumed that 
language mirrors thought. Both varieties of seventeenth-century universalism are 
important to the history of ideas about universal grammar, although general 
grammar is more explicitly connected to conceptualization of language learning. 

Some of the most celebrated scholars in Europe in the 1600s supported the 
desirability of a universal language and speculated about its features. Early 
proponents included Francis Bacon (1561—1626) in England and René Descartes 
(1596-1650) in France. Comenius travelled to England in 1641 to meet 
members of the British Royal Society, eventually producing a tract arguing for 
the virtues of a universal language. The German philosopher Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz (1646-1716) carried interest in the topic into the next century. Various 
practical, religious and scientific motivations propelled the project (Knowlson 
1975; Salmon 1996a). First of all, Latin had lost vitality as an international 
medium of communication. Protestants associated Latin with the Roman 
church, and few schools were producing graduates capable of using the language 
communicatively. Increased travel and trade made the commercial and political 
advantages of replacing Latin with some lingua franca obvious. Second, scholars 
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like Comenius believed that adoption of a universal language would resolve 
language-based misunderstandings among Christian sects. Perhaps the most 
powerful motivation was that seventeenth-century scientific study of the world 
had led people to invent new terms and re-consider familiar ones. Natural 
language was found inadequate as a scientific tool: it was ambiguous, imprecise 
and redundant. An ideal language would be one liberated from the old literary 
culture, one which could transparently and unambiguously represent the mate- 
rial and conceptual world (Knowlson 1975: 27-43). Neither Latin nor the 
European vernaculars met this standard. 

For these reasons, scholars tried to invent a new, universal linguistic instru- 
ment. Universal-language planners engaged in two kinds of activity. One was 
the creation of the grammar of a universal language, to which I return shortly. 
The other, more prominent, activity was the invention of a writing system based 
not on words but on their referents. The aim was to record meaning without the 
intervention of words, so that any reader could interpret a text identically in his 
or her own vernacular. That would require invention of a ‘real character’, that 
is, an orthography based on reality, not words. Many seventeenth-century 
Europeans believed that Chinese characters represented concepts or objects in 
this manner, so that readers could identify them without the intervention of 
spoken language. 

John Wilkins (1614-1672), a cleric, scientist, administrator, and member of 
the British Royal Society, produced a monument of this genre in his 1668 Essay 
Towards a Real Character, and a Philosophical Language.>® Wilkins first created a three- 
level taxonomic scheme classifying all concepts and objects, which showed a 
clear debt to Aristotle’s categories. He then invented a script that represented the 
referent of each concept or object at the highest level of his taxonomy (‘genus’), 
as permutations of a short horizontal line. These lines were then elaborated into 
characters by modifying their shapes on the left or right according to their refer- 
ents’ identities at the two lower levels of the taxonomy, ‘difference’ and ‘species’. 
In principle, the meanings of Wilkins’ characters would be recognizable without 
reference to a spoken language, by associating each one and its modifications 
with a specific position within his taxonomic system. The Essay defined a set of 
2,030 characters in this way. Wilkins went on to create a system of pronunciation 
for his real characters by assigning a two-letter sequence to each genus, a single 
consonant to each difference, and a vowel or diphthong to each species. For 
example, de signified the genus ‘element’; deb (de + 5) the first difference within 
that genus, ‘fire’; and deba (deb + a) the first species within that difference, ‘flame’ 
(1668: 415). In this manner Wilkins associated each of his real characters with a 
pronounceable word. The meaning of the character was encoded in its position 
within Wilkins’ three-tiered taxonomic system. 

Other language planners modelled writing systems on (what they understood 
as) the virtues of Chinese orthography or Egyptian hieroglyphs, or the 
simplicity and cross-linguistic recognizability of Arabic numerals. Ramon Lull’s 
thirteenth-century invented orthography based on his mystical systemization of 
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knowledge enjoyed a revival.*! But none of these attempts proved adequate. 
Wilkins’ real characters, for example, provided much too small a set of primi- 
tives compared to the full referential range of a natural language. Moreover, as 
Eco (1995: 239) points out, ‘the universe that Wilkins proposed was the one 
designed by the Oxonian culture of his time’, which possessed far less than the 
universal expressive capacity its designer imagined. Different problems crop up 
in another universal language, one designed by a Scottish schoolmaster and 
associate of Wilkins, George Dalgarno (1626-1687). Dalgarno’s 1661 Ars 
Signorum used the conventional alphabet to represent meaning-bearing units 
keyed to a Wilkins-like taxonomy. Dalgarno introduced more levels of articula- 
tion, so that his system could be displayed graphically ‘on a single huge sheet 
upon which a few items in the left-hand margin would exfoliate more and 
more richly toward the right’ (Shumaker 1982: 145). But in addition to inher- 
iting Wilkins’ problems, Dalgarno faced additional ones: the depth of 
hierarchical articulation resulted in some distinctions not being recorded on 
the ultimate shape of a word, and the assignment of letter to units of meaning 
could only be arbitrary. 

In addition to a system of semantic relations, a vocabulary and an orthog- 
raphy, seventeenth-century language planners had to create a grammar for their 
universal languages. The task attracted less attention, but is more salient to the 
history of universal grammar. Some language planners were satisfied by the 
mere assertion that the grammar of their universal language would be charac- 


cee 


terized by ‘ “simplicity” and “natural” word-order’ (Salmon 1996a: 925). Not 
surprisingly, what was conceived as ‘simple’ or ‘natural’ was often a language 
with the properties of Latin: Padley (1985: 376) suggests that Wilkins dispenses 
with articles probably because they are absent in Latin. But other grammarians 
departed from the familiar model in designing the structure of their universal 
language, in particular with respect to the inventory of partes orationis. Wilkins’ 
grammar was based on nouns, a feature that makes sense granted universal 
language proponents’ emphasis on representing the world of things (Padley 
1985: 371). Dalgarno (1661: 72-77) was fairly explicit about the syntax of his 
universal language. He did away with the conventional partes orationis in favour 
of a system of ‘radicals’ and ‘particles’, wherein nouns, verbs, adjectives and 
adverbs were derived from radicals by affixation (Cram 1985b: 249). The basic 
word order was SVO, with head nouns preceding adjectives, and verbs 
preceding adverbs. Tense was indicated by adverbs plus the word dan, ‘time’, 
while preposition-like particles carried out the functions of Latin inflections. 
Dalgarno illustrated the formation of compounds from radicals: fankan, ‘palace’, 
derives from ‘house + king’ (presumably fan + kan), and grugshaftin, ‘a stam- 
merer’, from ‘disease + impediment + speak’ (Shumaker 1982: 151, 153). 
Granted Dalgarno’s goal of a maximally simple and rational language, one is 
struck by the buried heterogeneity of these compounds, including the left- 
headed fankan, and the headless grugshaftin, within an apparently head-initial, 
right-branching language. 
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What might it mean to learn a universal language? 


In a different context, Subbiondo (1992b: 270) remarked that ‘If we recognize 
that philosophical languages were designed to facilitate learning, then the 
[universal language] movement not only [reveals] what 17th-century intellectuals 
believed constituted knowledge, but also how they thought one acquired that 
knowledge’. In this regard, Dalgarno’s tacit conceptualization of language 
learning in his Ars Szgnorum is instructive. Most of his treatment of the problems 
facing learners of artificial languages has to do with memorizing the lexicon, 
orthography and associated taxonomic system. Dalgarno acknowledged the diffi- 
culty of committing to memory the lexical primes of his proposed language, and 
suggested various mnemonic remedies in a chapter entitled ‘On helps in remem- 
bering’ (1661: 56, trans. Shumaker 1982: 154). Other seventeenth-century 
language planners were similarly conscious of the burdens their proposals placed 
on memory. They sometimes suggested adopting medieval memorizing tech- 
niques, which relied on elaborate visual imagery and other mental devices to 
retain complex ordered information (Knowlson 1975: 78-82). 

Language planners’ preoccupation with memorization of their invented 
languages’ lexicons contrasts with what they seemed to believe about acquiring 
the syntax of an artificial L2. To Dalgarno, the structure of his proposed 
universal language was to be ‘the same as that of speech, which is that of the 
thoughts of the mind or the action of reason’; no elaborate treatment is required 
because ‘Anyone skilled in logic will understand well enough how to connect his 
ideas in other situations from the few things said here’ (1661: 72, 77; trans. 
Shumaker 1982: 155). Dalgarno’s remarks link language, thought and logic in an 
echo of speculative grammar’s epistemology, as the ‘logic’ he expected to inform 
his readership was knowledge underlying all languages: in the words of Boethius 
of Dacia, “There is but one logic for all tongues, and hence just one grammar’. 
Therefore acquisition of the ‘simple’, ‘natural’ grammar of a universal language 
hardly required explication. 

However, Dalgarno’s claim that the structure of his universal language was 
‘the same as that of speech’ warrants reflection: the same as speech in what 
language? Although the features of Latin infiltrated their proposals, universal 
language proponents parted ways with the modistae in rejecting Latin as a 
model of simplicity and naturalness, and they found fault with it on a number of 
counts. Wilkins’ Essay criticized all natural languages, including Latin, which he 
found to ‘exceedingly abound in unnecessary Rules, besides a vast multitude of 
Amonalisms and exceptions’ (1660: 443). Dalgarno similarly complained that ‘a 
hash is made of natural order in some languages, and especially Latin’ (1661: 72, 
trans. Shumaker 1982: 155). Latin had fallen off its pedestal. But the notion 
persisted of the existence of a logical, ‘simple’, ‘natural’ grammar, and seven- 
teenth-century grammarians assumed learners could shear away _ the 
‘unnecessary Rules’ of instituted language to arrive at universal grammar without 
much guidance. All that language planners needed to specify was their invented 
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language’s lexicon and principles of semantic organization. By these lights, the 
universal language movement seems to covertly harbour a rationalism not unlike 
that of the French grammarians who were then constructing a general grammar. 


Summary 


In the Renaissance ‘rebellion of the facts against the theories’ (Mackie 1964: 
118), western language science moved away from speculative grammar’s philos- 
ophy of language and idealization of Latin. Exploration abroad and the rise of 
the Europe vernaculars at home brought new languages under scrutiny. New 
ways of conceptualizing languages (living/dead; natural/artificial; native/non- 
native) revealed an increased consciousness of varieties of linguistic knowledge. 
New ways of analysing familiar languages enlarged the grammatical repertoire. 
And new social conditions created new approaches to teaching languages. All of 
these developments changed the European intellectual world, deeply affecting 
both the history of ideas about universal grammar and people’s concepts of the 
nature of L2 learning. At the end of the period covered by this chapter, the 
pendulum reached its limit and began to retreat from particulars back to univer- 
sals. This is evident in the universal language schemes of the 1660s, and more 
elaborately displayed in French general grammar, a description of which 
launches Chapter 6. 

If; along with Law (1990c) and Robins (1973), we analogize changing views of 
the nature of language to a swinging pendulum of intellectual fashion, Chapter 
5 has pointed out that the pendulum’s point of suspension not fixed. Rather, it is 
in motion so that its successive phases do not trace identical paths, nor do they 
arrive at and retreat from identical points in space. As one example, late seven- 
teenth-century language science addressed questions about universals that had 
absorbed the speculative grammarians. But several hundred years’ familiariza- 
tion with the particular properties of diverse languages left a mark, so that 
neither universal language planners nor general grammarians mistook Latin as 
embodying the necessary (or ideal) properties of human language. Céard (1980) 
argues that during the Renaissance people searched for universality through 
diversity, that is, they asserted the existence of harmony within the total 
ensemble of languages descended from Babel. Individual languages preserved 
various facets of the archetypal pre-Babelian language, but no one language had 
a special relationship to it. This marks a departure from medieval attempts to 
define universal grammar, carried out almost exclusively with reference to Latin. 

Another legacy of this period is that connections strengthened between 
inquiry into universal grammar and speculation about the nature of language 
learning. Padley (1985: 224) writes that ‘almost all of the great philosophically 
oriented universal grammarians were closely involved in schemes for educational 
reform’. Earlier attempts to specify universal grammar had been covertly related 
to experiences of L2 learning and teaching, but from the Renaissance onward 
that relatedness became more explicit and self-conscious. 
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6 


GENERAL GRAMMAR 
THROUGH THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


From the point of view of many contemporary linguists, Chapter 6 marks the 
beginning of time. Chomsky (1966) put late seventeenth-century general 
grammar on the map in his representation of Claude Lancelot and Antoine 
Arnauld’s Grammaire Générale et Raisonnée (General and Rational Grammar) 
(1676/1966) as an early landmark in a tradition of rationalist linguistics. 
Chomsky considers his own work an independent manifestation of that tradi- 
tion, which he labels ‘Cartesian’ in reference to the philosopher René Descartes 
(1596-1650). Few modern-day generativists or applied linguists seem to have 
studied Cartesian Linguistics (in which Chomsky explores this thesis most fully), 
much less the Grammaire Générale et Raisonnée. Nevertheless, Lancelot and 
Arnauld’s ‘Port-Royal grammar’ — named for the suburb of Paris where it was 
written — has acquired a reputation as having anticipated generative linguistics. 

The validity of both Chomsky’s reading of the Port-Royal grammar and his 
historical claims have been hotly disputed. What is not disputed is that Chomsky 
brought attention to seventeenth-century language science, at least for an interval 
in the 1960s and 1970s.' In contrast, the end-point of Chapter 6, nineteenth- 
century comparative-historical linguistics, is dismissed by some generativists as an 
era of data-oriented study of language during which rationalism suffered ‘a 
century of general neglect or obloquy’ (Chomsky 1986: 2). But a closer look 
reveals more complex perturbations in the swing of the pendulum. Born in the 
same generation as some of the principal comparative-historicists was Wilhelm 
von Humboldt (1767-1835), whose rationalism and typological interests make his 
work ‘the culmination as well as the terminal point’ of seventeenth-century 
Cartesian linguistics according to Chomsky (1966: 2). Moreover, between the late 
1600s and the heyday of comparative-historicism, some scholars built on the 
Grammaire Générale et Raisonnée, some argued against it, and some pursued quite 
different commitments.? On the evidence that there was diverse inquiry into 
universal grammar from the late seventeenth century through the 1800s, both 
senses of the title of Chapter 6 are intended: the chapter reviews general grammar 
from Lancelot and Arnauld’s text into the nineteenth century; and further, it char- 
acterizes that period as one in which interest in universals was sustained in one way 
or another, even as the centre of attention in language studies shifted elsewhere. 
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This chapter therefore follows a movement of the pendulum in which 
research into universal grammar, in the guise of ‘general grammar’, reached a 
local limit then receded. A salient characteristic of this interval is that analysis of 
the shared properties of language was often carried out in the context of second 
language teaching. Simone (1998: 166) writes about the Port-Royal grammarians 
that their theoretical proposals and ‘materials, procedures, and criteria for [L2] 
teaching, [were] very closely intertwined’. The trend continued: Bartlett (1975: 
21) remarks that ‘the eighteenth-century grammairien-philosophe was ... both 
theoretician and language-teacher’. Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century gram- 
marians’ conceptualization of general grammar informed their ideas of L2 
acquisition, ideas which differed from those of their medieval and Renaissance 
counterparts. 


Reinvestment in the universal: 
general and rational grammar 


Robins (1990: 16) depicts post-Renaissance language science until the end of the 
1700s as having felt a ‘craving for universals of one kind or another’. While 
Wilkins and Dalgarno developed their universal languages, a different revival of 
interest in what languages have in common flourished in France. Lancelot and 
Arnauld participated in that revival, as did their intellectual descendants and 
others whose work can be subsumed under the partially overlapping rubrics of 
‘general’ or ‘rational’ grammar. Pariente (1992: 621-622) dwells on the diverse 
referents of the terms ‘general’, ‘rational’ and ‘universal’ in this period, a diver- 
sity that makes it difficult to label specific scholars or texts. For our purposes, a 
‘general grammar’ is one that identifies properties common to all languages, in 
contrast with a ‘particular grammar’, which identifies the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of specific languages. A ‘rational grammar’ attributes a key role to the 
mind, by viewing language in its relationship to thought.* Because the properties 
of thought were taken to be universal, an obvious nexus exists between rational 
and general grammars. Some grammatical work incorporated that connection, 
as the title of the Grammaire Générale et Raisonnée reveals. But general grammars 
were not exactly rational grammars, nor vice-versa. 

An additional initial complexity lies in the relationship between grammatical 
and philosophical rationalism. One buried claim Chomsky made in giving 
Cartesian Linguistics the subtitle A Chapter in the History of Rationalist Thought is that a 
coherent tradition of ‘rationalist thought’ exists, derivable from Descartes and 
relevant to language. On page 2 Chomsky concedes that Descartes actually 
wrote little about language. Still, Chomsky maintains that a Cartesian emphasis 
on rationality and the mind characterizes a stream of linguistic work from the 
seventeenth century to Humboldt. Pariente (1992: 624-626) points out that 
some grammarians labelled rationalist seem more empiricist than Cartesian. 
Furthermore, rationalists varied in their commitment to rationalism and to the 
range of grammatical phenomena they tried to account for according to the 
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properties of thought. Even Lancelot and Arnauld frequently acknowledged a 
role for non-rationalist notions like usage or historical factors. Thus the term 
‘rationalist’ may loosely characterize certain texts without exhaustively repre- 
senting their contents or implying any exclusive link to philosophical rationalism. 


The grammatical works of Port-Royal 


Two French scholars, the grammarian Lancelot (1615-1695) and the logician 
Arnauld (1612-1694), produced the Grammaire Générale et Raisonnée.° They were 
members of an informally organized religious community of Jansenists, an 
austere sect of Catholicism named for the controversial Flemish theologian 
Cornelius Otto Jansen (1585-1638). Jansenists took particular inspiration from 
the writings of Augustine. Within the generally dour cultural climate of the 
counter-Reformation, they engaged in complex and bitter struggles over 
doctrinal issues with the church hierarchy, the larger and politically well 
connected order of Jesuits, and the French monarchy. These conflicts started in 
the mid-1600s and continued for about a hundred years, ending with the 
Jansenists’ retreat from power and dispersion. 

Until the Jansenists were suppressed, their stronghold was in an abbey at 
Port-Royal outside Paris. Among other activities, they set up schools for local 
children where they developed and implemented an innovative educational 
philosophy. The success of these petites-écoles raised the ire of the Jesuits, whose 
sponsorship of schools went back more than a century. Largely as a result of 
friction with the Jesuits, the petztes-écoles were closed in 1661 after only twenty- 
two years.° But between 1644 and 1683, scholars associated with the Port-Royal 
community published a number of pedagogical texts, the famous Grammaire, 
and books on rhetoric and logic. These writings were highly regarded in their 
day, with their influence persisting in some cases into the 1800s through 
numerous editions, adaptations and translations (Rieux and Rollin 1975: 21-23; 
Simone 1998: 166, 219). 

Two key texts produced by the Port-Royal community are the 1660 Grammaire 
and the Nouvelle Méthode pour Facilement et en Peu Temps Comprendre Langue Latine 
(New method for easily and quickly grasping the Latin language’), first 
published in 1644 with a significantly different third edition appearing in 1653. 
The Grammaire and the Méthode proceed from congruent ideas about the nature of 
language, and both have theoretical as well as pedagogical import. I begin by 
summarizing their contents. 

Pariente (1992: 623) points out that the Grammaire’s subtitle announces its 
ambitions: ‘Containing the foundations of the art of speaking explained in a 
clear and natural manner; The reasons for what is common to all languages, and 
for the principal differences among them; And several new remarks concerning 
the French language’ (p. 35).’ That is to say, the Grammaire aims to be a rational 
and a general grammar (giving ‘the reasons for what is common to all 
languages’), and also a particular grammar of French — all in 161 pages (in a 
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facsimile of the third [1676/1966] edition). After a preface by Lancelot, which 
lavishly praises Arnauld, an introductory statement defines grammar as ‘the art 
of speaking’, and speaking as ‘explaining one’s thoughts by signs’. The Grammaire 
treats two aspects of these signs: in Part 1 ‘what they are by their nature, that is 
to say, their sounds and [written] characters’, and in Part 2 ‘their signification’ (p. 
41). Part | comprises six chapters. The first five separately address vowels, conso- 
nants (including comparison of Latin and French consonants to those in Greek 
and Hebrew [pp. 48—9]), syllables, ‘accent’ (word stress) and sound-symbol corre- 
spondences. Chapter 6 argues that children should be first instructed in the 
sounds associated with the letters of the alphabet, rather than taught the names 
of the letters. Part 2 opens with a chapter of meta-theoretical orientation, 
followed by twenty-two chapters addressing specific parts of speech, their sub- 
classes (e.g. ‘Of the pronoun called relative’; ‘Of impersonal verbs’), or 
morphological features (“Of genders’; “Of cases’). A final chapter presents eight 
pages entitled ‘Of syntax, or the construction of words put together’. 

This outline indicates that the Grammaire largely follows the traditional pattern 
in the identity of topics it addresses, in the order of presentation, and in the 
distribution of attention across those topics: sounds are not segregated from their 
associated orthographic signs, and this section appears at the beginning of the 
text; syntax 1s covered briefly, at the end. Moreover, Lancelot and Arnauld treat 
the partes orationis one-by-one in a sequence similar to that in Donatus’ Ars Minor 
and many subsequent grammars. 

Another feature of the Grammaire also reveals continuity with the past. In 
reaction to Chomsky’s representation of it as a ground-breaking precursor to 
generative grammar, historians such as Hall (1969) have repeatedly objected 
that most of the book is taken up describing seventeenth-century French. In 
fact, many chapters do refer to Latin or Greek with occasional comments 
about Italian, Spanish, German or Hebrew woven in. (There is no mention of 
the ‘exotic’ languages newly discovered by Europeans.) Lancelot and Arnauld 
also include some explicit cross-linguistic comparisons and generalizations. 
Still, French dominates both as a source of language data and as a source of 
assumptions about the contents of general grammar. For instance, the chapter 
‘Of pronouns’ (pp. 92-97), identifies the person and number features of a few 
Latin and Hebrew pronouns, then launches into an analysis of the forms and 
syntactic positions of French pronominal clitics. Moving on to possessive 
pronouns, Lancelot and Arnauld provide two examples from Latin and Greek, 
then devote a final paragraph to French possessives. Commentary on disputed 
usage almost exclusively involves details of French. What we would now 
consider linguistic parochialism sometimes intrudes: following a list of Latin, 
French, Greek and Hebrew consonants, Lancelot and Arnauld conclude that 
‘If there are some other simple sounds ... they are so difficult to pronounce 
that they might as well not be counted’ (p. 50). The Grammaire ends by asserting 
that French ‘[expresses] things ... in the most natural and least encumbered 
fashion’ (p. 175). 
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In short, Lancelot and Arnauld’s specification of ‘what is common to all 
languages’ bears the strong imprint of their vernacular. Although this fact may 
compromise the status of the Grammaire as a general grammar, it helps situate it 
in the tradition of attempts to define universal grammar. Like the speculative 
grammarians, Lancelot and Arnauld projected their version of universal 
grammar from the features of a particular language they knew well. But by the 
mid-seventeenth century, it was the grammarians’ vernacular French that 
controlled their perspective of the shared properties of language, not Latin. 
Furthermore, the Grammaire is less dominated by French than medieval gram- 
mars were by Latin, since it includes a modest number of cross-linguistic 
comparisons. 

An important innovation of the Port-Royal grammar derives from the 
community’s educational philosophy. Jansenists viewed education as the best 
means of rescuing humans from original sin, and placed grammar at the centre 
of their curriculum. They believed that understanding language not only opened 
up the interpretation of sacred literature but also would ‘enhance one’s judg- 
ment’ (Wheeler 1995: 173). ‘Judgment’ was to Lancelot and Arnauld one of 
three essential mental operations related to language: conceiving (attending or 
imagining), judging (affirming the properties of something) and reasoning 
(deducing a conclusion from judgments) (pp. 66-67). The Grammaire decomposed 
all propositions into a subject, predicate, and connection between the two, most 
essentially a copula (p. 67). Subjects and predicates signify ‘the objects of 
thoughts’ and are comprised of nouns, articles, pronouns, participles, preposi- 
tions and adverbs; these all represent the mental operation of conceiving. Verbs, 
conjunctions and interjections represent the operation of judging, since they 
signify ‘the form and the manner or mode of our thoughts’ (pp. 67-68). 
(Reasoning is taken as an extension of judging, and not addressed separately.) 
On the basis of these distinctions, Lancelot and Arnauld first treated the partes 
oratioms signifying the objects of thought, followed by those signifying the manner 
of thought, since (they argued) the manner of thought depends on the objects 
signified. 

Lancelot and Arnauld’s classification of words into these two categories was 
not without precedent, but they motivated and developed it in novel ways. Their 
focus on propositions brought attention to larger and more complex units of 
language, which eventually ‘turned grammatical practice away from the 
centuries-old word-based treatment of grammar ... to a consideration of the 
sentence as a whole’ (Padley 1985: 300). In addition, Swiggers (1984: 337-338) 
comments that by subsuming articles and prepositions under the rubric of 
‘objects of thought’, Lancelot and Arnauld treat them as co-signifiers of the 
referents of nouns, a new twist. 

Another of Lancelot and Arnauld’s innovations is more involved. The 
Grammavre asserts (along with Scaliger, Dalgarno and others; see Padley 1985: 
305-306) that a verb can be resolved into a copula plus an adjective. That is, 
underlying ‘Peter lives’ is ‘Peter is living’ because at base a judgment constitutes 
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an affirmation (represented by the copula) to which a specific verb like ‘live’ adds 
its attributes. Speakers use ‘Peter lives’ instead of the logical and explicit ‘Peter is 
living’, since ‘they naturally proceed to shorten their expressions’ (p. 123). The 
Grammavre asserts that abbreviation, or ellipsis, is widespread in language: under- 
lying any nominative form there is ‘some verb expressed or unexpressed’ and 
underlying any verb, a nominative; ‘there can be no adjective which is not 
related to a substantive’, and ‘never a genitive ... which is not governed by 
another noun’ (pp. 171-172). To Lancelot and Arnauld, ellipsis is one of four 
‘modes of speaking called figuratwe’ (p. 173). The others are syllepsis, where 
regular patterns of agreement are disrupted as in the d/ est sex heures, ‘it is six 
o’clock’ (lit., ‘he [masculine singular] is [3rd person singular] six hours [feminine 
plural]’), pleonasm, ‘when there happens to be a word more than is necessary’, 
as in Latin magis major, ‘more greater’, and hyperbation, ‘inversion of the order of 
words’.® Grammarians from Donatus onward had been creating similar invento- 
ries of figurative language. What distinguishes Lancelot and Arnauld’s treatment 
is that they viewed figures of speech as perturbations of underlying regularity. ‘To 
them, the abbreviation or ornamentation of language through figures of speech 
imposes irregularity over the surface of a grammar where, underlyingly, every 
element is present and in its place (p. 173). 

This description of Lancelot and Arnauld’s ideas goes beyond their 1660 text, 
or even its later editions. For the details of particular issues, the Grammaire repeat- 
edly refers readers to Lancelot’s Latin pedagogical text, the Méthode (1653/1816). 
This was one in a series of materials Lancelot wrote for L2 learners, including a 
Nouvelle Méthode pour Facilement Apprendre la Langue Grecque (translated as Lancelot 
1655/1817), and texts for learning Italian (c. 1659) and Spanish (1660) with 
similar titles. The relation between these pedagogical texts and the Grammaire is 
complex. At face value, Lancelot and Arnauld created their general grammar as 
a repository of what languages have in common, factoring out into it material 
that would otherwise be repeated in each particular grammar, whereas the busi- 
ness of the Méthode texts was to communicate to learners the distinguishing 
features of Latin, Greek, Italian or Spanish. But the actual contents of the 
Grammaire and individual grammars cannot be so cleanly separated. We have 
seen that the Grammaire has some of the complexion of a particular grammar of 
French set in cross-linguistic context. Conversely, the Latin Méthode text fleshes 
out numerous claims about language universals made in passing in the 
Grammaire. Lakoff (1969: 347) remarks that one needs to consult the Méthode in 
order to make sense of ‘many of the half-enunciated ideas’ in the general 
grammar; to Padley (1985: 309), the Grammaire is a ‘formless bear-cub whose 
licking into shape the [Latin Méthode] must in large measure contribute’. 

Lancelot presents the Latin Méthode as a fresh, even revolutionary, approach to 
L2 instruction. But like the Grammaire, it now seems both somewhat less and 
somewhat more original than its author perceived. According to Lancelot, the 
Méthode breaks with tradition in presenting versified rules of Latin for memoriza- 
tion in the LI rather than in the L2. But by the late seventeenth century the 
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appearance of the vernacular in a grammar was not a novelty, as learners’ Lls 
had been seeping into L2 materials for some time. Certainly the versification of 
the rules of Latin was not unprecedented, since this had been a practice as far 
back as the early thirteenth-century Doctrinale. And although Lancelot criticized 
earlier grammarians for being ‘obscure’ (Vol. 1: xxi), and promised that his text 
would evade ‘abundance of unnecessary matter’ (Vol. 1: xxv), probably few 
twenty-first-century readers would agree that he successfully balanced grammati- 
cal minutiae with productive generalizations: page after page of the Méthode lists 
the idiosyncrasies of specific lexical items, plodding patiently across the terrain of 
Latin grammar as if every fact were equally important as every other fact. There 
are, for example, five separate rules to be memorized (Vol. 1: 80-82) detailing 
words ending in -zs whose genitives do not follow the general pattern — the words 
for ‘helmet’, ‘stone’ and ‘the point of a spear’ form the genitive with -dis; both ‘a 
great many [unspecified] Greek nouns’ and ‘a Roman’, ‘a people of Italy’, and 
several other nouns each take specific, unpredictable endings; ‘dust’ and ‘ashes’ 
form the genitive with -ers; the genitive of ‘blood’ is sanguinis; and so forth. 

Granted these elements of continuity with the past, the originality of the 
Méthode lies elsewhere. A third, significantly different edition was published in 1653, 
nine years after the first edition. The third edition opens with a long acknowl- 
edgment of the author’s debt to Sanchez (pp. v-vu). As many (e.g. Lakoff 1969: 
356-359) have pointed out, Lancelot’s exposure to Sanchez’s 1587 Minerva may 
indeed be responsible for the important differences between Lancelot’s first and 
third editions. In particular, the notion of ellipsis is much more developed in the 
later version. Lakoff (1969: 348-350) interprets ellipsis to represent the Port-Royal 
grammarians’ thoroughgoing commitment to the existence of underlying linguistic 
structures, citing a claim in the Méthode that verbs ‘no longer in use’ underlie Latin 
inceptives which lack corresponding synchronically attested statives.? However, in 
the Port-Royal account of figurative language — unlike that of Sanchez — structures 
underlying figures of speech could only be well formed, and in that sense were not 
‘abstract’. That is to say, Lancelot conceives of ellipsis, syllepsis, pleonasm and 
hyperbation as acting on possible, if relatively less elegant, sentences. 

In Lakoff’s view, the Port-Royal grammarians’ treatment of figurative 
language reflects their rationalism: only if language is underlyingly regular does 
it make sense to inquire into what elements of a sentence have been deleted, 
added, or transposed to create a superficially irregular sentence. And although 
ellipsis is most elaborately worked out in the Latin Méthode, its inclusion in the 
Grammaire shows that Lancelot and Arnauld assumed it to be present in all 
languages. As we will see, modern commentary has made much out of the Port- 
Royal grammarians’ treatment of ellipsis. 


General grammar and ‘Cartesian linguistics’ 
Although the Port-Royal grammar maintained a high public profile into the 


1800s, it eventually fell from prominence. In the preface to Rieux and Rollin’s 
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translation, Danto (1975: 11) remarks delicately that the Grammaire ‘had a long, 
useful life, and would slowly have fossilized into an item in the archeology of 
linguistic history had it not been generously summoned to the life of controversy’ 
by Noam Chomsky. Cartesian Linguistics is a short (119-page) text written in 
Chomsky’s trademark sober, point-blank, authorial voice. At face value it hardly 
seems destined to have become the centre of passionate debate, the embers of 
which still smoke faintly more than three decades after the book’s publication. In 
this section I describe Chomsky’s thesis, then review some of the grounds on 
which it has been criticized and praised. 

A three-page Introduction presents the book’s basic historical claims and 
raison d°étre. Chomsky sees indifference or hostility to the history of the discipline 
as characteristic of ‘modern linguistics’, by which he means early twentieth- 
century structuralism.!? In contrast, he asserts that generative linguistics values 
the past, especially seventeenth- and eighteenth-century scholarship. Chomsky 
does not indicate specific benefits which follow from acquaintance with earlier 
work, other than to write that a ‘careful study of the parallels between Cartesian 
linguistics and certain contemporary developments can be rewarding in many 
ways’ (p. 1). He describes his text diffidently, as ‘a preliminary and fragmentary 
sketch’ (p. 2) and acknowledges that the expression ‘Cartesian linguistics’ may 
not be apt, because some of what he refers to by that term predates Descartes; 
because certain key contributors to it were avowedly anti-Cartesian; and because 
Descartes wrote little about language. Still, ‘the important problem is to deter- 
mine the exact nature of the ‘capital of ideas’ accumulated in the premodern 
period, to evaluate the contemporary significance of this contribution, and to 
find ways to exploit it for advancing the study of language’ (p. 3). Chomsky 
emphasizes that the transformational-generative grammar he was then devel- 
oping was not consciously informed by Descartes or general grammar. Rather, 
generative grammar is ‘a largely independent development’ (p. 59), whose paral- 
lels to seventeenth-century Cartesian linguistics are not due to the one having 
been modelled on the other.!! 

Following this rather low-key introduction, Chomsky devotes a section each to 
four parallels he sees between seventeenth- and late twentieth-century ideas 
about language. The first parallel he develops most fully, although it is the one 
least closely tied to the Port-Royal text. Chomsky argues that Cartesians 
acknowledged the creativity inherent in everyday use of language. He cites the 
French philosopher Géraud de Cordemoy (c. 1620-1684) and the English gram- 
marian James Harris (1709-1780) as having variously speculated that humans 
are distinguished from both machines and animals by the implied presence of a 
mind behind their employment of language in contextually appropriate but 
novel ways. According to Chomsky, Humboldt contributed to discussion of the 
innovative character of language by asserting the existence of a characteristic 
‘organic form’ within each language alongside universal properties, so that 
language opens up ‘infinite possibilities of expression constrained only by rules 

in part particular and idiosyncratic [to specific languages] but in part 
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universal’ (p. 29).!*? Chomsky compares these ideas favourably to what he sees as 
the incapacity of ‘modern linguistics’ (specifying works by Bloomfield and 
Hockett on p. 12) to address the creativity of language. In Chomsky’s view, pre- 
generative structuralism cannot account for creativity because it reduces 
language to conditioned stimulus-response relationships supplemented by an 
under-defined notion of analogy. In contrast, Cartesian linguistics — in both its 
seventeenth-century and generativist versions — recognizes the unconditioned 
element of language use, and places that fact at the centre of its epistemology. 

Chomsky’s next section argues that the Grammaire recognizes something like 
the generative concept of deep versus surface structure. In late 1960s generative 
grammar, the surface forms of sentences were associated with underlying ‘deep 
structures’ that determine meaning relationships. Deep structures may contain 
abstract morphological or syntactic elements (like markers of tense or negation) 
as well as recognizable words. Transformational rules act on deep structures 
(deleting, inserting or moving elements) to produce surface structures, which in 
turn determine the phonetic forms of sentences. The utility of this proposal is 
that it provides a basis for establishing a relationship, at deep structure, between 
superficially different sentences like “The girl ate the muffin’ and “The muffin 
was eaten by the girl’. 

Chomsky offers varied evidence for the existence of seventeenth-century 
concepts of deep versus surface structure. He interprets Descartes’ distinction 
between mind and body to indicate a commitment to an inner (meaning-related) 
aspect of language, contrasting with an outer aspect (related to sounds and 
orthographic forms). Chomsky’s most-cited evidence for a notion of deep struc- 
ture involves the Grammaizre’s treatment of the sentence ‘Dieu invisible a créé le monde 
visible’ (‘Invisible God created the visible world’). In a chapter on relative 
pronouns, Lancelot and Arnauld remark that with this one proposition ‘three 
judgments pass through [one’s] mind ... without being expressed in words’ (pp. 
99-100): that God is invisible; that God created the world; and that the world is 
visible. Lancelot and Arnauld mention an alternative version of the sentence in 
which the subordinate first and third propositions are made explicit: ‘God WHO 
is invisible created the world WHICH is visible’. Chomsky (pp. 33-34) construes 
this rather sparse discussion to indicate that Lancelot and Arnauld postulated an 
underlying deep structure related to surface structure through optional, transfor- 
mation-like operations that reduce the relative clauses inside the subject and 
predicate phrases. 

Chomsky also mentions other aspects of seventeenth-century grammatical 
literature that he sees as supporting a distinction between surface and deep struc- 
tures. One with implications for general grammar is Lancelot and Arnauld’s (pp. 
79-85) treatment of case. Chomsky construes the Grammaire as indicating that 
case inflection is one of several means of communicating semantic roles: 
languages may mark nouns for case, or rely on word order, or use particles. 
Therefore, Cartesians recognized an ‘identity of deep structure underlying a 
variety of surface structure forms in different languages’ (p. 41). 
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A third parallel Chomsky sees between seventeenth-century and generative 
grammars concerns their theoretical goals. In the next section, ‘Description and 
explanation in linguistics’, Chomsky cites the rationalist grammarian Nicholas 
Beauzée’s (1717-1789) development of the distinction between general and 
particular grammars. To Beauzée, general grammar is a rational science of the 
principles of all languages, whereas particular grammar is the art of applying 
those principles to a specific tongue; general grammars aim to explain, rather 
than describe, language facts. On this basis, Chomsky represents general gram- 
marians as having transcended the descriptivism of their day. But he criticizes 
them for not pushing further (pp. 57-58): Lancelot and Arnauld failed to argue 
for the necessity of the specific deep structures they posited, leaving it unclear 
why those structures and not others are part of the language. Nevertheless, 
Chomsky lauds the Port-Royal grammarians’ commitment to explanation which, 
in his eyes, advanced the study of language more than modern linguistics’ exces- 
sive Investment in the surface facts of language. 

Cartesian Linguistics closes with a section entitled ‘Acquisition and use of 
language’. Chomsky cites a number of writers whom he interprets as asserting 
that humans share innate notions in advance of experience, granted that those 
notions require experience to become manifest. In particular, Chomsky refers to 
the writings of Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648), an English courtier, diplomat 
and philosopher. ‘To Herbert, reason is a process of applying what he called 
‘Common Notions’ of the mind, that is, ideas or principles ‘given to us by 
nature’ (1624/1937: 133), which are universal to all people but stimulated by 
experience. Herbertian Common Notions include the existence of a final 
purpose to the world, self-preservation, the desire for happiness (p. 126), ‘Law’, 
and religion (p. 121); the connection to language is not straightforward. 
Chomsky goes on to locate in Humboldt’s writings an argument that speech 
perception requires listeners to activate an existing ‘underlying system of genera- 
tive rules’ (p. 71). Chomsky remarks that seventeenth-century rationalists did not 
strictly distinguish between perception and learning. This obscures the relevance 
of Herbert’s and Humboldt’s writings to generative concepts of language acqui- 
sition, except insofar as Chomsky’s point is simply that some scholars in the 
1600s and 1700s believed that the mind was not simply a passive receptacle of 
sensory impressions. 

This, then, is something of the contents of Cartestan Linguistics. The book met 
with an extraordinary reception, the weight of which 1s strongly skewed toward 
criticism. Defenders of it have described the reaction to Chomsky’s work as one 
in which ‘custodians of the “history of linguistics” ... [went] berserk’ (Otero 
1991: 49). Some of the controversy Cartestan Linguistics mcited tested the conven- 
tions of scholarly civility; terms like ‘vituperative’ or ‘incensed’ do not seem out 
of place in characterizing certain reviews.!° In Saporta (1994: 167), Chomsky 
narrates the story that an eminent historian of linguistics accosted him on the 
steps of the British Museum, personally begging him to desist in his historio- 
graphical research. Commentary on Cartesian Linguistics includes complicated 
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chains of publications like that initiated by Aarsleff (1970), a critical review of 
Chomsky (1966). Verhaar (1971) and Bracken (1970/1994a) responded to 
Aarsleff in support of Chomsky’s views; Aarsleff (1971) then attacked both in an 
article with the frosty title ‘“Cartesian linguistics”: History or fantasy?’. Aarsleff 
(1971) was then the object of strongly worded rebuttals by, among others, 
Bracken (1972/1994) and Andrews (1979/1994). 

It is fair to say that, in all this, something of the composure of the discipline 
was eroded. It may help settle the dust to organize what 'Tavoni (1998: 13) refers 
to as ‘the many historiographical sins attributed to Noam Chomsky’ into three 
overlapping genres of criticism. Individual scholars’ remarks do not necessarily 
conform to this post-hoc taxonomy, and some have criticized Cartesian Linguistics 
from all three directions at once. Although this taxonomy simplifies and idealizes 
reaction to Chomsky (1966), it provides an entrance into disputes involving 
complex differences of opinion and interpretation. 

A first critical genre constitutes arguments that Chomsky has misread or 
misunderstood seventeenth-century scholarship, so that he is wrong to attribute 
to it one or more of the four characteristics around which he organizes his text, 


namely 

1 acknowledgement of the creativity of everyday language; 
2 distinction between deep and surface structure; 

3. commitment to explanation over description; and 

4 rationalist concepts of language acquisition and use. 


In effect, this approach denies that there is a “Cartesian linguistics’ in Chomsky’s 
sense of the term. 

The title of Percival’s 1972 article ‘On the non-existence of Cartesian linguis- 
tics’ announces its membership in the genre. Percival reviews the few remarks 
about language that Descartes actually made, focusing on evidence for (1). He 
concludes that Descartes had little to say about language that was more than 
‘commonplace’ (p. 143), and that far from championing human linguistic 
creativity, ‘the notions of innovativeness and potential unboundedness which are 
basic to Chomsky’s view of language play a negligible role in Descartes’ discussion’ 
(p. 142).!* Percival also briefly addresses (2), disputing Chomsky’s claims that 
seventeenth-century grammarians assumed a notion of deep structure. Zimmer 
(1968/1994) develops this second point, questioning Chomsky’s interpretation of 
‘Invisible God created the visible world’. To Zimmer, the Port-Royal grammarians’ 
point was simply that this sentence has an alternative form in which the two rela- 
tive clauses are explicit. That is, Lancelot and Arnauld do not derive ‘Invisible God 
created the visible world’ from ‘God who is invisible created the world which is 
visible’ via ‘a system of sequentially applied grammatical rules’ (p. 864).!° The two 
sentences are simply alternative means of communicating the same message. 

Arguments against the existence of a Cartesian linguistics have also disputed 
other characteristics of seventeenth-century language studies that Chomsky 
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brings forward. Percival (1968) challenges the accuracy of (3), the assertion that 
Port-Royal grammarians’ attempts at explanation distinguish them from their 
predecessors’ descriptivism. At issue is Chomsky’s depiction of the French 
grammarian Claude Favre de Vaugelas (1585-1650) as an anti-rationalist, 
descriptivist, foil to Lancelot and Arnauld. Percival finds more common ground 
than contrast between Vaugelas and the Port-Royal grammarians, pointing out a 
number of instances where the Grammaire extends rather than refutes Vaugelas’ 
analyses, or where Lancelot and Arnauld attribute specific facts to usage without 
attempting to discover rationalist principles behind them. In Percival’s reading, 
insofar as Vaugelas was a ‘pure descriptivist’ (p. 170), so were Lancelot and 
Arnauld.!® 

Finally, critics have claimed that Chomsky has not proven his case for the 
existence of (4), a seventeenth-century rationalist and innatist theory of 
language acquisition. Danto (1975: 15) writes that ‘however interesting the 
Port-Royal psychology may be, it cannot be remotely of the sort an adequate 
psycholinguistic theory requires’. It should be noted that Chomsky does not, in 
fact, implicate the Grammaire in his claims about seventeenth-century theories 
of language acquisition. Instead, Chomsky mostly cites Herbert of Cherbury 
and Humboldt, acknowledging that neither writes directly about language 
acquisition. 

In these ways, critics have questioned the existence of a “Cartesian linguistics’. 
A second genre of criticism overlaps somewhat with the first. This approach 
does not so much challenge Chomsky’s reading of seventeenth-century grammar 
and philosophy as dispute the claim that it parallels modern generative grammar. 
For example, Aarsleff (1970: 575) objects that the rationalism of Descartes or 
Lancelot and Arnauld is incompatible with what Chomsky refers to by the same 
term in his own theorizing. To Chomsky, knowledge of language is due to a 
specific mental language faculty, whereas (according to Aarsleff) insofar as 
Descartes was committed to the rationality of human language, it was because 
he considered human language to reflect general human mental capacities. By 
these lights, Descartes emerges more as a precursor of modern ‘general 
nativism’, than of what generativists mean in their appropriation of the term 
‘rationalism’. From the standpoint of what Aarsleff sees as the traditional sense 
of the term going back at least as far as the Middle Ages, Chomsky’s is a strange 
kind of rationalism, which supplants ratio in favour of (in Aarsleff’s derisive char- 
acterization of generativism’s autonomy thesis) ‘a separate linguistic something’ 
(1970: 575). 

In criticism that has some of this same structure, Cooper (1972) addresses 
Chomsky’s claim that generative grammar’s notion of innateness has parallels 
in the seventeenth century. Cooper claims that for seventeenth-century ratio- 
nalists, a hallmark of something innate was that it could not be derived via the 
senses. He cites Descartes’ argument that a mathematical principle like ‘things 
which are equal to the same are equal to one another’ (p. 472) is innate 
because the senses only give us information about particular instances of 
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equality or inequality, and never about what is universal. That is to say, the 
innateness of a concept was a logical necessity: the concept of ‘a perfect 
triangle’ could only be given before experience because no experience can 
supply it. In contrast, Chomsky has often emphasized that there is no logical 
necessity for what he takes as innate principles of grammar. (It is feasible, for 
example, that a human language may not be constrained by structure-depen- 
dence, but it happens that no such language exists.) Moreover, for Chomsky 
the senses play a key role in informing learners which grammar to select from 
a universal array of possibilities. Cooper argues that differences like these 
invalidate any superficial resemblance between seventeenth- and late twen- 
tieth-century notions of innateness.!’ 

A third critical genre is the most prevalent response to Chomsky (1966). It 
accepts that there is a recognizable grammatical tradition to which the Grammaire 
belongs, with something like the characteristics Chomsky attributes to it, but finds 
fault with the historical claims that Cartesian Linguistics makes about that tradition. 
Some critiques in this genre consider what Descartes wrote about language to be 
either too obscure or too sparse to constitute the wellspring of a stream of philo- 
sophical-linguistic inquiry.'® Others accept that Descartes may have contributed 
to ‘Cartesian linguistics’, but propose alternative earlier sources for what 
Chomsky identifies as the innovations of seventeenth-century grammarians. 

This third genre of criticism of Cartestan Linguistics is abundant enough to 
amount to a small revisionist industry. Successive contributions leapfrog back- 
ward, identifying earlier and earlier origins for what Chomsky attributes to 
Lancelot and Arnauld or their near-contemporaries. The titles of two works in 
this genre make their intentions plain: followimg Cartesian Linguistics, Salmon 
(1969) published a review entitled ‘Pre-Cartesian linguistics’; not to be outdone, 
Salus (1969) then published an article called ‘PRE-pre-Cartesian linguistics’. As 
purported sources of Cartesian linguistics have receded into greater and greater 
historical depth, the bases of similarity between those sources and twentieth- 
century generative grammar become increasingly attenuated. This raises 
important questions: ‘What is generative grammar?’; ‘What zs general 
grammar?’; “What does it mean to say that two theories of language are 
related?’; ‘Does it make sense to talk about a “rationalist” linguistic theory, 
granted that virtually no theory of language totally denies involvement of the 
mind?’. Chomsky’s text seems to have prematurely assumed answers to some of 
these questions. For even this reason alone, it is useful to examine controversy 
about the origins of ‘Cartesian linguistics’. 

To display the range of this genre of criticism of Chomsky’s historiography, 
I will move backward from the seventeenth century to increasingly remote 
proposed ancestors of Cartesian linguistics. But the first move is lateral rather 
than backward, namely to the French philosopher and mathematician Blaise 
Pascal (1623-1662). Pascal occasionally participated in the activities of the Port- 
Royal Jansenist community, and both his influence on Arnauld’s writings on logic 
and his aversion to Descartes have been documented. Miel (1969) questions 
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Chomsky’s linkage of Descartes’ mind/body distinction to the notion of deep 
versus surface structure. A more plausible source, according to Miel, would be 
Pascal’s discussion of ‘nominal definitions’, that is, ‘entirely free and arbitrary’ 
definitions that serve ‘to shorten and simplify discourse’ (p. 268). Miel proposes 
that the Port-Royal grammarians viewed ‘Invisible God created the visible world’ 
to bear the same relation to its more explicit counterpart as a triangle bears to its 
nominal definition, ‘a figure bounded by three straight lines’. The argument that 
Pascal inspired the Grammaire is made provocative by Miel’s identification of 
Pascal as empiricist and (plausibly) behaviourist in matters of language, rather 
than rationalist and mentalist (p. 269). If Miel’s argument succeeds, it would 
muddy the waters of Chomsky’s representation of the Grammaire as ‘a chapter in 
the history of rationalist thought’. 

A first step backward in pursuit of the real ancestor of general (hence genera- 
tive) grammar relocates us to sixteenth-century Spain. In a well known critique 
of Cartesian Linguistics, Lakoff (1969) argued that because Chomsky focused on 
the Grammaire rather than the Latin Méthode, he neglected the powerful influence 
of Sanchez’s Minerva on the Port-Royal community’s ideas about language. 
(Recall that Lancelot opened the Méthode with a long acknowledgment of his 
debt to Sanchez.) In particular, Lakoff proposes that Sanchez’s treatment of 
ellipsis more fully anticipates generative theory’s distinction between deep and 
surface structure, compared with the Grammaire’s treatment of the topic. In 
modern terms, Lancelot and Arnauld assumed the existence of underlying 
morphological and lexical items but not of abstract underlying syntax, whereas 
Sanchez admitted abstract items in both domains. Breva-Claramonte (1978: 
357-359) adds to Lakoff’s critique the opmion that Sanchez was also more 
‘rationalist’ than the Port-Royal grammarians, in that he was more committed to 
discovering logical regularities underlying apparently anomalous grammatical 
phenomena, and less inclined than Lancelot and Arnauld to attribute intransi- 
gent facts to the vagaries of usage or historical relic. 

Under this interpretation, then, Chomsky’s chief historiographical sin was 
that he picked out a derivative, rather than a primary, source for the notion of 
deep structure: Lancelot and Arnauld derived their ideas about ellipsis from 
Sanchez, but in doing so discarded aspects of the Spanish grammarian’s notion 
which most closely relate to generativist concepts. Therefore Chomsky foreshort- 
ened the ancestry of ‘Cartesian linguistics’ by citing the Grammaire rather than 
Minerva.'® Lakoff cites additional passages from Minerva that she sees as pre- 
empting others of Chomsky’s claims for the innovativeness of the Port-Royal 
grammarians, including Sanchez’s statements about language and mind, and 
explanation versus description.” 

Lakoff ends her review by posing two questions that have stimulated research 
pushing back beyond sixteenth-century Spain, namely, “Where did [Sanchez] get 
his ideas? Where does transformational grammar really begin?’ (1969: 364). 
Salmon (1969: 168) points out that one of Lancelot and Arnauld’s accomplish- 
ments was to reunite the members of the trivium, that is, to undo Ramus’ 
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separation of grammar, rhetoric and logic. She depicts Lancelot and Arnauld as 
having woven together grammatical concepts like the partes orationis and their 
accidents with concepts from logic (e.g. the distinction between words which 
signify objects versus manners of thought) and with concepts from rhetoric (e.g. 
reduction of complex sentences into simple propositions). Thirteenth-century 
speculative grammarians attempted a similar reintegration, importing into 
grammar terms and ideas from logic and rhetoric, so by these lights, Lancelot 
and Arnauld’s grammar was more revival than innovation. 

Many others have pointed out connections between Port-Royal and the spec- 
ulative grammarians. Padley (1985: 293) argues that the rationality of the 
Grammavre continued a long-standing movement begun in the Middle Ages which 
‘aim[ed] to apply reason to grammatical analysis, [and] to apply it at the level of 
the underlying grammatical system’. Salus (1969) demonstrates common ground 
between medieval and seventeenth-century grammarians’ treatment of the 
dependence of language on the mind. Salmon (1969: 170-174) points out that 
the notion that languages have both universal and individuating properties (regis- 
tered in the distinction between general and particular grammars) had a long 
pedigree in the Middle Ages before the Grammaire.?! 

Other commentators have looked into even greater historical depth for the 
origins of Chomsky’s Cartesian linguistics. Some have pointed out the influence 
of Augustine on the Port-Royal grammar and logic (e.g. Kneale and Kneale 
1962: 316). Recall that Augustine inspired Jansenist theology, so that Lancelot 
and Arnauld were familiar with his works. Augustine’s postulation of a universal 
inner language transcending differences between outer, spoken languages (‘the 
word which shines within ... [which is] neither Greek, nor Latin’; 1963: 
476-477) was the seed out of which much grammatical speculation sprouted, 
arguably including seventeenth-century general and rational grammar. Padley 
(1985: 295-299) asserts that Lancelot and Arnauld’s distinction between the 
outer and inner aspects of language (a distinction common among seventeenth- 
century Cartesians and anti-Cartesians alike) owes more to Augustine’s theory of 
signs than to Descartes’ body/mind dichotomy. Even more fundamentally, the 
assumption that language represents thought — but not the structure of the 
world, as it did for the speculative grammarians — may signal the influence of 
Augustine on the Grammavre. 

Another proposal brings the story back almost to its beginning. Without refer- 
ring to Cartesian Linguistics, Amacker (1990) inquires into the origins of general 
grammar. He argues that ‘the necessary conditions for [its] birth’ (p. 16) lie in the 
transmission from ancient Greece to Rome of a vocabulary for analysing 
language. Roman adoption of the Greek linguistic framework and terminology 
required grammarians to scrutinize differences and similarities between Greek 
and Latin. Out of this task came the first signs of an ‘inductive and compara- 
tivist?’ approach to language, which in Amacker’s view constitutes the real 
beginning of general grammar. That approach is the conceptual ancestor of not 
only Lancelot and Arnauld’s ideas and those of Enlightenment grammarians like 
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Du Marsais and Beauzée, but also those of more distant descendants like Louis 
Hjelmslev (1899-1965). As an example of present-day general grammar in the 
same lineage, Amacker (p. 17) cites Lyons (1968: 351). Lyons explains transitivity 
in English by way of contrasting it with ergativity in Eskimo, a move which 
Amacker identifies as demonstrating continuity of the basic assumptions of 
general grammar from ancient Rome to the twentieth century. 

Amacker’s claims about the origin of general grammar bring forward an 
important issue behind the entire corpus of revisionist critiques of Cartestan 
Linguistics: what does it mean to say that a particular idea about language is 
related historically to another idea from a much earlier time? Amacker strives 
for a maximally ‘global’ definition of general grammar (p. 17) and on that 
basis sees continuity between how ancient Romans analysed Latin versus 
Greek and how Lyons (1968) explains transitivity.2? But arguments for earlier 
and earlier sources for seventeenth-century general grammar typically involve 
greater and greater idealization of the basis for comparison. Some portion of 
the controversy surrounding Cartesian Linguistics may derive from differing opin- 
ions about how much is too much attenuation when one compares two ideas 
across wide gaps of time. Perhaps instead of Lakoff’s questions, ‘Where did 
[scholar X] get [his or her] ideas? Where does [idea Y] really begin?’, a better 
basis for discussion might be questions like ‘How is Y relevant to X?’ or ‘In 
what, if any, way does viewing Y in its relationship to [X’s earlier idea Z] help 
us understand Y?’.?3 

Related to the problem of what questions to ask in investigating historical 
continuities is the matter of the context of the investigation. Chomsky 
describes Cartesian Linguistics as ‘a preliminary and fragmentary sketch ... 
[that] make[s] no attempt to characterize Cartesian linguistics as it saw itself’, 
and acknowledges that naming his central concept ‘Cartesian linguistics’ may 
be misleading (p. 2). But for Aarsleff (1970; 1971) and Joly (1977: 167) among 
others, these caveats proved wholly inadequate. In this regard, and with 
particular respect to Aarsleff’s critique, Brekle remarks on the necessity for 
historiographers to communicate the frame of reference in which they present 
their work. Aarsleff interprets Cartesian Linguistics as a historical treatise, and 
in Aarsleff’s (and to great extent, in Brekle’s) judgment, an erroneous one. 
Brekle objects, however, that Aarsleff does not address Chomsky’s work in the 
context in which it was written, that is, as a contribution to the study of 
language that offers ‘linguistic interpretations of older texts’ (p. 339). Simone 
(1998: 150) makes a related point in observing that much of the criticism of 
Cartesian Linguistics 1s ‘technically correct, but mostly ungenerous’ because 
readers ‘forgot that [Chomsky’s] aim was not to offer a philologically rigorous 
discussion ... but to provide a strong theoretical framework for some ques- 
tions in the history of linguistic thought’. Otero (1991; 1995) sees the matter 
in unnuanced black and white: critiques of Cartesian Linguistics that seek alter- 
native (pre-) pre-Cartesian antecedents radically miss the book’s point. Otero 
attributes to Chomsky a scientist’s view of the past, which he identifies as 
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necessarily idealizing the historical record to cut through to its major, forma- 
tive issues (1991: 49-53). ‘Humanistic scholarship’ on seventeenth-century 
language and philosophy fails to take this perspective, committed as it is to a 
conviction that ‘every fact is precious’; on this basis, Otero dismisses it across 
the board as ‘a sure way to guarantee that one will never understand 
anything’ (p. 52). 

Otero’s defence of Cartesian Linguistics suggests that controversy about it 
may survive into its fourth decade. Hunt (1941—1943/1980: 1) once opened 
an article on medieval studies of Priscian with the dry remark that “The 
history of grammar is not an attractive subject’. The reception of Cartesian 
Linguistics may prove a rare exception to Hunt’s rule. What is all the more 
remarkable about the staying power of this controversy is that the book has 
manifestly failed with respect to several imaginable objectives. Although 
Chomsky did not present this as one of his purposes, Cartestan Linguistics 
certainly did not persuade historians of linguistics to reconceptualize seven- 
teenth-century grammar as ‘Cartesian’ in Chomsky’s terms. Another 
unachieved goal of Cartesian Linguistics is one that Chomsky does explicitly aim 
for: that of ‘bring[ing] to the attention of those involved in the study of 
generative grammar ... some of the little-known work which has bearing on 
their concerns and problems’ (1966: 2). There is little evidence that 
Chomsky’s text accomplished this objective, at least not to the extent of 
turning generativists into informed participants in discussion of the history of 
their field. Rather, after 1966 as before, generativists have continued their 
work in contented under-sophistication with respect to the history of linguis- 
tics. Writing before the publication of Cartesian Linguistics, Aarsleff (1967: v) 
described linguistics as ‘pugnaciously anti-historical’, a characteristic that 
neither Chomsky’s book nor its critical reception has uprooted. 

On the other hand, a third imaginable objective of Cartesian Linguistics has 
probably been realized. Chomsky frames his text as an argument that genera- 
tive linguistics has antecedents in seventeenth-century general grammar, from 
which it is separated across a period of anti-rationalism continuing up to (and 
including) what he identifies as ‘modern linguistics’. Ghomsky may have been 
motivated to write Cartesian Linguistics so as to raise the profile of generative 
grammar by locating historically respectable precursors for it. And in fact 
around the time that the monograph was published, scholarly investment in 
the ‘modern linguistics’ of Bloomfield and Hockett was eroding in favour of 
Chomskyan generativism. Thirty years later, Chomsky’s ideas are at the centre 
of the discipline: what had been in 1966 a little known branch of American 
linguistics has become the establishment linguistic theory in many parts of the 
world.*+ However, it is unclear to what extent Chomsky’s historiography 
contributed to that success. The views of language that inform Carteszan 
Linguistics have flourished, whether or not the historical context which 
Chomsky identified for generativism helped discredit what he calls ‘modern 
linguistics’. 
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Elaboration and critique of general and rational 
grammar in the European Enlightenment 


Chomsky is not alone in identifying the Grammazre as a distinctive expression of 
seventeenth-century language science. But the Port-Royal community had no 
monopoly on general or rational grammar: even putting aside possible earlier 
sources of Lancelot and Arnauld’s ideas, many scholars worked on similar issues 
in that same century and into the next. Some elaborated themes present in the 
Grammatre; some departed from those themes while maintaining certain key 
ideas; some made counter-proposals; and some participated in different expres- 
sions of the ‘craving for universals’. 

This section reviews versions of general and rational grammar and related 
work produced after the Port-Royal community disbanded. Because of the 
volume of late seventeenth- through eighteenth-century writings about universal 
grammar (broadly defined) and about language learning, it is impossible to do 
justice to every contribution. Instead, I describe aspects of the work of seven 
scholars: the German Leibniz; from England, Locke, Harris and Horne Tooke; 
and from France, Condillac, Du Marsais and Beauzée. These seven stand out 
either because of their prominence in the history of general grammar, or 
because their ideas influenced conceptualization of language learning. 


Leibniz 


Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz (1646-1716) had a huge range of theoretical as 
well as practical interests. Philosopher, mathematician, historian, logician, polit- 
ical writer, and counsellor to statesmen and aristocrats: he was ‘a universal 
genius’ (Kneale and Kneale 1962: 320), ‘the last man to know everything’ 
(Bugarski 1976: 2). Leibniz met Arnauld in Paris in the 1670s, and corresponded 
with many people who shared his linguistic and philosophical interests. His 
orientation was distinctly rationalist. A famous passage from his New Essays on 
Human Understanding (1765/1981, IL, vu, 6: 333) declares: ‘I really believe that 
languages are the best mirror of the human mind, and that a precise analysis of 
the significance of words would tell us more than anything else about the opera- 
tions of understanding’.*> Leibniz’s rationalism committed him to the existence 
of universal properties in language and to innate ideas. To Chomsky (1966: 63) 
Leibniz illustrates ‘Platonism without preexistence’, that 1s, a conviction that the 
mind contains latent ideas that become active on being stimulated from the 
outside. Leibniz famously compares the mind to a veined block of marble in 
which a specific statue is embodied in advance of the sculptor’s ‘labour ... to 
expose the veins and to polish them into clarity’, rather than a homogeneous 
substance that can be indiscriminately moulded into any shape (1765/1981, 
Preface: 52). 

Leibniz’s work thus reflects themes of general and rational grammar. He also 
participated in the universal language movement. One of his lifelong preoccupa- 
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tions was a scheme for representing all human knowledge, and like Wilkins and 
Dalgarno, he tried to create a universal language. His version decomposed 
complex ideas into concatenations of simple ideas, with each simple idea 
assigned a number and each number, a letter, so as to make his invented 
language pronounceable. Leibniz also dabbled in another universal language 
scheme, a version of Latin stripped of inflectional morphology.?° Moreover, 
Leibniz’s interests extended both into the past and the future of language 
science. He participated in the Renaissance fascination with linguistic diversity 
by avidly collecting data from different languages, and anticipated aspects of 
nineteenth-century comparative philology in writing about the genealogy of 
Indo-European languages. He also supported the creation of a ‘pansophic’ ency- 
clopedia (to use Comenius’ term), comprehensive of all knowledge, an activity 
that linked him to intellectual heirs of Port-Royal like Du Marsais and Beauzée. 

Simone (1998: 183) remarked about Leibniz that in his work ‘all the funda- 
mental motifs of seventeenth-century linguistic thought ... are gathered and 
redeveloped’, including ‘high’ (theoretical, speculative) and ‘low’ (data-oriented, 
language-particular) streams of research. However, Leibniz wrote little about 
language learning?’ Other seventeenth- and eighteenth-century scholars inte- 
grated theory and practice (even if less sweepingly than Leibnitz) in producing 
general grammars designed for L2 learners. 


Locke and Condillac 


Leibniz’s near-contemporary John Locke (1632-1704) made a different contribu- 
tion. Locke lived most of his life in England, except for intervals in France or 
Holland, where he moved either because of poor health or because the vicissi- 
tudes of English politics forced him into exile. He held various civic and 
academic appointments, but seems mostly to have been occupied conversing 
with his peers, and writing on philosophy, science, religion and politics. Locke’s 
impact has lasted on all these areas. In 1671 he hosted a series of scholarly 
discussions, the proceedings of which were eventually published in his Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding (1689/1975). It had enormous influence as an 
exposition of Locke’s theory of knowledge. (Leibniz wrote his New Essays as a 
dialogue between imaginary spokespersons for his own and Locke’s points of 
view, in an attempt to engage Locke in debate. But Leibniz’s text was not 
published until after both his and Locke’s deaths.) In his Essay, Locke rejected 
Cartesian innate ideas. He insisted instead that the senses provide the mind with 
material out of which we form ideas. The mind is a tabula rasa; what we know 
about the world derives from sensory experience, and what we know about 
ourselves from reflection. 

Locke’s empiricism leads some generativists to foreclose inquiry into his work. 
Against this, historians have objected that the conventional representation of 
Locke as an arch-empiricist as opposed to Descartes the classic rationalist distorts 
both scholars’ dispositions. Aarsleff (1970: 576) protests what he considers to be 
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exaggeration of Locke’s empiricism, quoting Locke’s declaration that ‘Man is by 
nature rational’: human reason seizes upon data provided by the senses, and so 
reflection is based on reason. On Aarsleff’s reading, reason and sense-experience 
were to Locke ‘the two inalienable, powerful, innate, creative faculties’. Certainly 
Locke’s political philosophy assumed human rationality (Aarsleff 1969). What 
Locke attributed to the mind was not equivalent to what Descartes, or Lancelot 
and Arnauld (or the speculative grammarians) attributed to it. But Locke the 
purported empiricist accepted at least what Auroux (1992a: 185) asserts to be the 
almost inescapable rationalism pervading linguistics and philosophy.”® 

Even writers who identify themselves as rationalists have noted the limits of 
Locke’s empiricism. Leibniz was a case in point. He introduced his analogy 
about the mind as veined marble with the remark that ‘Perhaps our gifted author 
[i.e. Locke] will not entirely disagree with my view (1765/1981, Preface: 51). 
Locke doesn’t play a significant role in Cartesian Linguistics. In fact, Chomsky 
(1965: 49) acknowledged limits to Locke’s treatment of the mind as a tabula rasa, 
and generative grammarians like Uriagereka (1998: 11, 523) cite Locke approv- 
ingly for raising important questions about the nature of language learning. Still, 
Locke exemplifies a late seventeenth-century trend that downplayed contribu- 
tions of the mind, at least relative to the Port-Royal grammarians’ assumptions 
that reason gives structure to language. Although the extent to which Locke 
rejected rationalism and innateness may have been exaggerated, his emphasis on 
sensory experience does contrast with Leibniz’s claim that ‘nothing can be 
taught us of which we have not already in our minds the idea’ (1686/1992: 44). 

Another reason for Locke’s importance in the history of universal grammar is 
that he influenced Etienne Bonnot, the Abbé of Condillac (1715-1780). 
Condillac was a central figure in mid-eighteenth-century French philosophy of 
language. He plays a curious role in the reception of Cartesian Linguistics, since the 
fact that Chomsky does not cite his work has been a focus of considerable criti- 
cism (Aarsleff 1970: 575; Joly 1977: 180; Uitti 1969: 77). Condillac is best 
remembered for his writings on the origin of language, the question of how pre- 
linguistic humans acquired speech. The topic attracted a great deal of public 
attention in the 1700s, much of it stimulated by Condillac’s work: T. J. Taylor 
(1996: 68) remarks that ‘In 18th-century Europe, any author who had anything 
to say on language — or for that matter, on philosophy, political theory, rhetoric, 
psychology, or education — was more or less obliged to discuss the origin of 
language’. 

Condillac’s philosophy of language starts from the Lockean position that the 
mind’s ideas derive from sensory experience. He asserts that it is through 
language that we segment the components of multi-dimensional sense percep- 
tions and impose order on them. That is to say, our species’ acquisition of 
language gave us the ability to analyse our experience, an achievement child 
language learners recapitulate. Pre-linguistic humans used involuntary ‘natural 
signs’ such as gestures or cries, which gradually came under conscious control.?9 
According to Condillac, the instituted ‘artificial signs’ of language originated in 
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gestures or natural signs. Early humans perceived different analogies between 
those first signs and perceptions or things in the world, resulting in linguistic 
heterogeneity. Because language shapes perception and experience, and thus 
‘determine[s] our knowledge, opinions, and prejudices’, and because different 
languages impose different shapes on experience, some languages became better 
‘rulers of our judgment’ than others (1792/1982: 395). Aarsleff (1982: 346) calls 
this a ‘double-conformity’ or ‘relativity’ principle, whereby to Condillac (and 
then to Humboldt, and to others) the ‘genius’ of a particular language expresses 
the ineffable character of its native speakers, while at the same time the language 
imposes its own form on those speakers’ perceptions and feelings. 

In this stream of his writings, Condillac anticipated early nineteenth-century 
romanticists’ linguistic relativity. At first pass, this work may seem distant from 
the concerns of this book, as it may have seemed to Chomsky in composing his 
‘chapter in the history of rationalist thought’. But Aarsleff (1974), among others, 
has argued for Condillac’s relevance to the history of universal grammar. 
Aarsleff points out that general grammar and eighteenth-century writings on the 
origin of language both aimed to understand language universals; they both 
assumed that study of language gives insight into the human mind; and both 
were ‘closely allied to the theory of learning and the problem of the acquisition 
of language’ (p. 112). In a similar vein, Uitti (1969: 77) asserts that Condillac’s 
work ‘vitiates the neatness and historical adequacy of [Chomsky’s] dichotomy’ 
between ‘empiricists’ versus ‘rationalists’ because — Lockean influences and all — 
Condillac explores the nature of linguistic creativity, a hallmark of Chomsky’s 
Cartesian linguistics. 


Du Marsais and Beauzée 


It may be, then, that Locke’s empiricism has been exaggerated and Condillac’s 
quasi-rationalism downplayed. Other eighteenth-century writers on general 
grammar likewise do not fall cleanly into one camp, if they are to be segregated 
into empiricists versus rationalists. A case in point is the French grammairien- 
philosophes who carried general grammar forward after the dispersion of the 
Port-Royal community, among them César Chesneau Du Marsais (1676-1756). 
As a young adult, Du Marsais left the religious order in which he had been 
raised as an orphan to become a lawyer, teacher of Latin, and lifelong ‘militant 
atheist’ (Soublin 1976: 383) committed to the promotion of human reason 
through education. Like Locke, Du Marsais rejected claims that the mind has 
innate ideas. He argued that knowledge is acquired, not inborn; although the 
rational mind is designed to know truth, humans must achieve knowledge of 
truth by learning about the material and sensible world, that is, about ‘ce qui 
EST? (‘that which is’, in Du Marsais’ own emphasis) (1722/197 1a: 32). 
Coexisting with these recognizably empiricist ideas, Du Marsais’ writings 
contain themes present in rational and general grammar. He accepted that 
language reflects logical properties of thought, so that a ‘natural’ word order 
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exists in which governing terms precede governed terms (1722/197la: 9, 
1729/1971b: 59). Figurative expressions and other language-particular rules 
may alter natural order arbitrarily, but these processes are not the domain of 
(general) grammar. Chomsky (1966: 47-50) takes Du Marsais’ distinction 
between ‘simple constructions’ (which reflect natural word order) and ‘figurative 
constructions’ to indicate that he recognized a Cartesian distinction between 
deep and surface structure. On a different reading, Ricken (1978: 135) reconciles 
Du Marsais’ discussion of word order with his Lockean bent. The ‘natural order 
of thought’ is a product of the faculty of reflection, which in Du Marsais as in 
Locke, precedes and is independent of language but does not commit either 
writer to thoroughgoing innatism. 

Du Marsais wrote on grammar in his forties and fifties, then became involved 
in the creation of the famous French Encyclopédie. Edited by Denis Diderot and 
Jean Le Rond d’Alembert, the Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des Sciences, des 
Artes et des Méters (1751-80/1966), was a collaborative scholarly project of 
towering ambition aimed at ‘the preservation and propagation of all knowledge 
accessible to the human mind’ (Taska 1973: 1160).3° In modern facsimile, it 
comprises thirty-five volumes of close print and plates. The encyclopedists 
considered language basic to human knowledge and thus to all of the ‘sciences, 
arts, and trades’. Du Marsais served as the original language consultant to the 
Encyclopédie, writing 150 articles for entries between the letters ‘A and ‘G’ (Sahlin 
1928: x). Ironically, Du Marsais died after completing the entry for ‘future’, while 
composing the entry for ‘grammarian’. His role was taken over by Nicholas 
Beauzée, with other grammairien-philosophes contributing to a lesser extent. 

The many contributors to the Encyclopédie do not converge on a consistent 
theory of language. Still, Bartlett (1975) and Taska (1973) find some common 
denominators. Like Lancelot and Arnauld, the encyclopedists prioritized discovery 
of the common foundations of language over cataloguing the properties of indi- 
vidual languages. However, for the most part they downplayed reason as the basic 
organizing principle of general grammar. They gave more scope to perception and 
attention and, under the influence of Locke and Condillac, credited the senses 
over innate ideas as the source of knowledge. Otherwise, the encyclopedists vari- 
ously accept, reject or adapt the work of the Port-Royal community. 

Nicholas Beauzée (1717-1789) differed from this composite portrait of his 
fellow grammairien-philosophes, and from Du Marsais, in being more radically ratio- 
nalist and in founding his rationalism on a frankly innatist theory of mind. (He also 
stands out for adhering to the story of the Tower of Babel as an account of the 
origin of linguistic diversity, an unusual conviction for an Enlightenment scholar.) 
Beauzée articulates his rationalism in an article referring to ‘invariable rules’ of 
grammar, rules that are available to all speakers regardless of cultural or language 
differences, because ‘reason is for all times, places, and languages’.*! In addition to 
contributing more than 140 articles to Diderot and d’Alembert’s Encyclopédie, 
Beauzée wrote a Grammaire Générale (1767/1974), subtitled A Rational Exposition of the 
Necessary Elements of Language, as a Foundation for the Study of All Languages. 
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At 1300 pages, Beauzée’s Grammaire Générale is almost ten times the length of 
the Port-Royal Grammaire. In the preface, he asserts that his work shows differ- 
ences among languages to be ‘limited, founded in reason, and reducible to 
specific points’; consequently, all people ‘speak absolutely the same language 
without anomaly or exception’ (1767/1974: xvii). Starting from these sweeping 
premises, Beauzée argues in familiar terms for the priority of the science of 
general grammar over the art of particular grammar. His Grammaire Générale first 
treats phonology and orthography, second the ‘elements of the sentence’ (noun, 
pronoun, adjective, verb, etc.), then finally and quite extensively, syntax, 
subsuming morphology and figurative speech. Although much of the text and 
its philosophy of language is recognizable, Beauzée adds some new twists. 
Contrasting with the traditional conviction that language reflects thought, 
Beauzée claims that thought is ‘indivisible’ (1767/1974, Vol. HI: 1), or in 
Bartlett’s (1975) description, ‘nondiscrete and amorphous’ (p. 44), or ‘pre- 
rational and pre-linguistic’ (p. 42). Therefore, thought must submit to reason — 
within which language is a key function — to achieve order and structure. 
Moreover, Beauzée’s methodology reveals an eighteenth-century empiricist 
spirit. He assumes from the start that the principles of general grammar are 
universal and rooted in human ratio, but announces that rather than deducing 
those principles from assumptions about logic, he will arrive at them by obser- 
vation of the grammars of seventeen languages.>? Yet although Beauzée 
declares his work to be based on the inspection of natural languages, in practice 
he does little to validate what he designates as the ‘necessary elements’ of all 
languages. Therefore his grammar does not end up being substantially more 
cross-linguistically sophisticated relative to Lancelot and Arnauld’s work written 
a century earlier.>? 

With respect to the history of universal grammar, an outstanding contribution 
of Beauzée was to define with particular clarity a relationship between general 
and particular grammar. Beauzée took what Bartlett (1975: 171) calls his ‘stages 
of structural organization’ of a language (i.e. semantics, grammar and 
phonology) as universal because they are the products of ratio or of human 
speech organs. In Beauzée’s view, where languages differ is in the specific 
linguistic elements they select from a repertory given by general grammar. An 
utterance within a particular grammar is a subset of the possible relationships 
between semantic, grammatical and phonological features of all languages. 
General grammar is comprehensive of all possible relationships. None of this is 
entirely novel, but Beauzée’s work is notable for laying out a lucid and thor- 
oughly rationalist version of Enlightenment general grammar. 


Harris and Horne Tooke 
To Cohen (1977), the ‘craving for universals’ began to recede in England around 


1740. On the eve of this movement, the English grammarian James Harris 
(1709-1780) published Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Universal 
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Grammar (1751/1801), which provides a context for understanding what the 
movement moved away from. Hermes aimed to articulate ‘that Grammar, which 
without regarding the several Idioms of particular Languages, only respects those 
Principles, that are essential to them all’ (p. 221; italics in the original). Harris —- whom 
Stéfanini (1977) calls the last of the general grammarians — goes back not to 
Descartes or Condillac but to the Greeks and Romans. He abundantly cites 
Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Apollonius, Priscian, and adverts to Quintilian, 
Boethius, Scaliger and Sanchez, but his index makes no reference at all to the 
Port-Royal grammarians or their successors. Harris is explicitly anti-empiricist 
and anti-Lockean. Locke’s invocation of Thomas Aquinas’ famous dictum — 
Nehil in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu (“Nothing is in the mind which does not 
first come through the senses’) — Harris turns on its head, asserting that ‘Nil est in 
Sensu, quod non prius fuit in Intellectu’ (p. 424). That is to say, ‘we have plenty of 
Forms intelligible, which are truly previous to all Forms sensible’ (p. 420). 

But despite Harris’ regard for the past, he was still a grammarian of the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Hermes dispenses with the usual chapter 
on orthography and the elements of speech, to begin by discussing types of 
sentences (assertive, Interrogative, imperative). Harris then launches into a 
taxonomy of the partes orationis and their sub-categories subsumed under two 
classes, nouns and verbs. Furthermore, Harris brought an enlarged sense of the 
world’s languages to his inquiry into universal grammar, freely comparing 
English, Latin and Greek in ways that would have been foreign to grammarians 
before the Renaissance. For instance, Harris treats grammatical case only briefly, 
remarking that since it is ‘not to be found in many particular Languages, [it] can 
be hardly said to fall within the limits of our Inquiry’ (1751/1801: 371). This 
kind of awareness signals an essential modernity in the midst of Harris’ conser- 
vatism. And although Harris insists that grammar is based in human ratio, he 
does not follow earlier rationalists in conflating grammar and logic. In fact, he 
distinguishes the two in that the domain of grammar is the sentence, while the 
domain of logic is the proposition (Bergheaud 1979). 

Cohen (1977) depicts the separation of grammar from philosophy as part of a 
late eighteenth-century movement away from general or universal grammar, as 
inquiry into language differences came back into style and grammarians began 
to ‘suggest that rules are more important than reasons’ (p. 73). But otherwise, 
Hermes 1s a backward-looking universal grammar. In fact, one of the principal 
proponents of the movement, John Horne Tooke (1736-1812), attacked Hermes 
as an example of the fruitlessness of pursuit of language universals. 

Tooke was something of a professional contrarian. He was involved in the 
radical politics of his day, for which he served a term in prison. He argued 
against the prevailing methods and goals in language study and wrote anti- 
establishment grammatical tracts. Tooke’s ‘pungent and racy’ (Robins 1997: 161) 
polemic, Epea Pteroenta, or the Dwersions of Purley (1786—1805/1829) is an imagi- 
nary dialogue between the author and several colleagues. Tooke ‘globally’ 
(Bergheaud 1979: 20) rejected Harris’ universalism and innatism in favour of a 
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strict tabula rasa philosophy of the mind. For Tooke, language did not reflect the 
properties of logic or thought (as for the Port-Royal grammarians), much less the 
structure of the real world (as for the speculative grammarians). Nor did 
language make thought possible (as for Condillac, or differently, Beauzée). 
Rather, for Tooke ‘all operations of thought reside in language alone’ (Aarsleff 
1967: 53). Words are the names of sensory experiences, abbreviated for succinct- 
ness. Only nouns and verbs exist, with other words derived from them merely to 
increase communicative efficiency. Thus Tooke abandoned the whole tradition 
that had laboured to coordinate the partes orations with the operations of the 
mind. 

Tooke substantiates his assertions by making hundreds of etymological claims. 
One has often been cited as representative: Tooke (1786—1805/1829, Vol. 1: 
320-327) objected to Samuel Johnson’s (1755) analysis of the English word 
‘from’ into twenty sub-entries. To reduce this apparently wildly polysemous 
preposition to a single noun, Tooke claims there is only one ‘from’, which 
‘continues to retain invariably one and the same single meaning? (p. 326) origi- 
nating in the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic word frum, ‘beginning’. Therefore ‘figs 
come from Turkey’ derives from ‘figs come — beginning Turkey’ and ‘lamp falls 
from cieling [szc]’ derives from ‘lamp falls — beginning cieling’ (p. 323). 

Tooke’s etymology for ‘from’, among others, has no historical foundation. 
Robins (1997: 162) cites another famous and wholly false etymology: Tooke 
derives Latin zbo, ‘T shall go’, from the concatenation of Latin 7-, ‘to go’, with 
Greek b-/oul/-, ‘to wish’, and Latin [eg|-o, ‘P (1786—1805/1829, Vol. IL: 
429-431). Much of The Diversions of Purley is taken up in spinning out sources for 
words in this freewheeling manner, interspersed with commentary in which 
Tooke ridicules other grammarians, displaying his ‘happy knack of outbullying 
his opponents’.?° 

Tooke participated in several ways in the movement away from universals. His 
insistence that one doesn’t need to look outside language to find a proper instru- 
ment for analysing it (Bergheaud 1979: 20) reflected the on-going separation of 
grammar from logic and philosophy. Tooke’s etymologies turned attention away 
from universals and toward the specific social and historical contexts of particular 
words in particular languages.*© In its day, The Diversions of Purley was praised for 
bringing a true empirical spirit to the metaphysical realm of grammar. Aarsleff 
(1967: 74-76) cites almost twenty contemporary reviews, only one of which is 
guardedly critical. One reader marvelled admiringly that ‘Tooke ‘treated words as 
the chemists do substances’.’ Tooke modelled a materialist concept of language 
remote from that of the speculative or general grammarians, and participated in 
late eighteenth-century rejection of rationalism and universalism. 


General and rational grammar in perspective 
Leibniz, Locke, Condillac, Du Marsais, Beauzée, Harris and ‘Tooke all 


contribute to the history of universal grammar by illustrating the vitality and 
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diversity of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century discourse about general and 
rational grammar, pro and con. They reveal the imadequacy of classifying 
Enlightenment grammarians into two non-intersecting categories, “empiricists’ 
versus ‘rationalists’.?® 

It is important to challenge the legitimacy of those categories, because 
(putting aside the question of whether Cartesian Linguistics is adequate as a scien- 
tist’s view of the past [Otero 1991: 52]) some readers take away from Chomsky’s 
monograph an overly simplified, dichotomized version of the history of linguis- 
tics. A case in point is Diller (1971; rev. edn 1978). Without making extensive use 
of Cartesian Linguistics, Diller analyses the history of L2 teaching and learning 
since the nineteenth century as a protracted struggle between empiricists and 
rationalists (1971: 2). He attributes that distinction to Chomsky (1965: 47-52), a 
passage that anticipates some of Chomsky (1966) by adverting to Descartes, 
Herbert, Arnauld and Humboldt, ending with Leibniz’s analogy of the mind as 
veined marble. Significantly, Chomsky (1965: 52) follows this passage with a new 
paragraph beginning: ‘It is not, of course, necessary to assume that empiricist 
and rationalist views can always be sharply distinguished and that these currents 
cannot cross’. Diller, however, overlooks Chomsky’s concession to represent the 
history of language science as a series of clashes across what he calls ‘the great 
theoretical division between linguists — the empiricists vs. the rationalists’ (1971: 
5). Diller presents the two contrasting theoretical camps as allied with 
contrasting concepts of language learning and contrasting L2 teaching practices. 
But it is not obvious that language science can be split neatly along these lines. 
Nor is it obvious that Chomsky himself imposes such a dichotomy, even though 
some of those who applaud Cartesian Linguistics (e.g. Diller) and some who 
consider it ‘fundamentally false from beginning to end’ (Aarsleff 1970: 583) read 
the book that way. 


Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century conceptualization 
of second language learning 


A striking feature of European grammatical theory between the late 1600s and 
1800 was its integration with concepts of L2 acquisition. Many rationalist and 
general grammarians wrote about L2 (and L1) learning or were involved in 
improving language teaching, so that the development of general grammar in 
this period was framed by consciousness of L2 acquisition. Chevalier (1968: 633) 
claims that the originality of eighteenth-century French grammar resides in its 
pedagogy, so that general grammar was as much produced by changes in how 
Latin was taught as it was produced by a shift of intellectual orientation. Thus 
the 1700s offer a particularly clear instance of ‘pedagogy and _ theory 
condition[ing] each other’ (Chevalier 1968: 372). 

An overview may provide some useful context. Versions of rational and 
general grammar flourished into the first half of the eighteenth century, closely 
tied to L2 teaching and learning. Investment in this work eventually receded at 
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different rates across Europe. Auroux (1983: 12) represents general grammar as 
still going strong in France as late as the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Cohen (1977: xxv) argues that in England rationalism and universalism lost 
momentum earlier, with a major epistemological change occurring in the second 
half of the 1700s. One sign of that change was that language theory separated 
from L2 teaching and learning, undoing their earlier integration. Another sign 
was that language theory and conceptualization of L2 learning attended less to 
universals and more to the particular features of languages in their historical and 
social contexts. That trend expanded with the ascendancy of romanticism and 
comparative-historicism in language studies, addressed later in this chapter. 


Before general grammar 


In the sixteenth century, usage- versus grammar-based language instruction and 
an increased role for learners’ Lls arguably reflected Renaissance discovery of 
the particular. There were also counter-cultural streams of work, associated with 
language teachers like Scioppius and grammarians like Ratke and Helwig, for 
whom universal grammar played an important role. 

The transition from the late Renaissance into the heyday of general grammar 
is the backdrop for Salmon’s (1964) case study of two views of language teaching 
and learning in England. Salmon’s data are from an exchange of letters written 
around 1629, preserved in the papers of Samuel Hartlib. Hartlib was an emigré 
from Poland, friendly with important figures in the universal language movement 
and host to Comenius during his trip to London (D. Murphy 1995: 22-25). He 
mediated a correspondence between two language teachers and methodologists, 
Joseph Webbe (c. 1560-1633) and the less well-known William Brookes. Webbe 
approached Hartlib seeking support for his innovative L2 pedagogy. Hartlib sent 
Webbe’s proposal to Brookes soliciting his opinion, then communicated Brookes’ 
assessment to Webbe. Webbe responded to Brookes via Hartlib. The exchange 
ends with a second letter from Brookes to Hartlib. 

Brookes and Webbe held different opinions about how L2s should be taught, 
and different concepts of L2 learning. Neither man’s language-teaching recom- 
mendations are easy to categorize, but Webbe’s had some affinity with 
Renaissance usage-based pedagogy. He proposed to teach Latin entirely without 
the use of paradigms or explicit rules. Instead, he had learners memorize collo- 
cations of L2 words or clauses. From the first day of exposure to Latin, students 
would have passages from Cicero read aloud along with their English transla- 
tions. The students repeated what they heard, clause by clause, until they could 
easily go back and forth between the L1 and L2 versions. Webbe claimed that 
through this method students could freely paraphrase Latin texts in three 
months. 

In contrast, Brookes supported careful metalinguistic instruction. Like Webbe, 
Brookes used the mother tongue in the L2 classroom, but in the service of expla- 
nation of terms and concepts rather than translation. He believed that ‘the 
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learning and speaking of a language [was] a deliberate act of judgement’, 
because (in his words) ‘where the understanding is first informed, the memory 
will soone be qualified by it sufficiently for the habitt: because this is accordinge 
to natures order’. In contrast, if ‘memory is first furnished ... this, because it 1s 
contrary to the course of nature will be long a doeing’ (Salmon 1964: 18, 19). 
Salmon characterizes Brookes as holding rationalist assumptions about 
language learning, whereas Webbe was a behaviourist for whom language was 
‘an automatic reaction’ (1964: 18-19). Therefore “Webbe represents the progres- 
sive, and Brookes the more traditional view on how to teach foreign languages’ 
(p. 18). But in fact both scholars’ ideas resist facile classification. Brookes the 
purported traditionalist had in common with many of his predecessors a 
commitment to metalinguistic training. But his emphasis on judgment and his 
repudiation of memory anticipated the conceptualization of L2 learning of the 
Port-Royal grammarians. Webbe the purported progressive rejected grammar- 
based pedagogy and metalinguistic training, practices which Renaissance 
usage-based methods had likewise devalued. But he also rejected the belief that 
L2 acquisition requires knowledge about language, a belief that general gram- 
marians would revive. In this sense Webbe’s orientation seems more 


backward-looking than progressive.°? 


Rationalist and universalist concepts of L2 learning 


The 1629 debate between Webbe and Brookes reveals a lively range of opinions 
about L2 learning. In the second half of the seventeenth century, rationalism 
and universalism prevailed in language pedagogy. L2 grammars appeared which 
incorporated material about the structure of language at large, as though 
following the path blazed by Ratke and Helwig. Rationalist L2 grammars 
assumed that learners needed, and could make use of, information about the 
common features of languages and about the limits on cross-linguistic variation. 

The Port-Royal community produced some of the best-known rationalist 
L2 grammars. Lancelot and Arnauld’s Grammaire presented general grammar 
to L2 learners, while Lancelot’s Méthode texts communicated the idiosyncratic 
features of particular languages. Malmberg (1988: 392) situates both in the 
context of their predecessors. The Port-Royal grammars employ learners’ 
Lis, as had Renaissance usage-based teaching materials. But unlike the 
Mamniéres de Langage, Lancelot and Arnauld organized their material according 
to the traditional grammatical categories, in the manner of grammar-based 
materials. Above all, the Port-Royal texts are distinguished from earlier gram- 
mars by their rationalist orientation. For example, a teacher’s manual from 
1586 mentioned by Chevalier (1968: 379) depicts memory as ‘a great gift of 
God’, whereas general grammarians downplayed memory in favour of L2 
learners’ capacity to reason. They took for granted that language is (in 
modern terms) rule-governed, and that bringing rules and regularities to 
learners’ awareness enhances learning. 
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These characteristics define the genre of rationalist L2 grammars. The Port- 
Royal community’s work was in addition shaped by its educational philosophy. A 
principle of Jansenist education was that learners should move from the known 
to the unknown, from easy to difficult. Lancelot and Arnauld’s pedagogy acted 
out this principle in at least two ways. First, they did not immerse beginners 
directly into the L2. Recall that by long-standing tradition pupils were taught 
Latin via Latin, a practice that Padley (1985: 317, translating Sainte-Beuve 
1954/1867: 457) represents as expecting students to ‘reach the unknown by way 
of the unintelligible’.4° Instead, the Port-Royal grammarians wrote both their 
general and particular grammars in the learners’ native French. Second, their 
general grammar was preparatory to the study of individual languages. ‘This was 
common practice in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The English 
grammarian A. Lane wrote a Rational and Speedy Method of Attaining to the Latin 
Tongue (1695) whose subtitle continues ‘In two parts: the first containing such 
Precepts as are common to all Languages, the Second contains what is more 
peculiar to the Latin Tongue’. A latter-day member of the genre, Antoine Isaac 
Silvestre de Sacy’s (1758-1838) 1799 Principles of General Grammar makes explicit 
the expectation that general grammar was studied first. Silvestre de Sacy dedi- 
cated the book to his son, writing (in an 1847 English translation): ‘I have 
thought it my duty to put within the reach of your youthful capacity, the first 
principles of General Grammar, in order that they may serve you as a guide in 
the study of languages’ (1847/1990: v). Since Lancelot and Arnauld took it for 
granted that general grammar was rooted in human ratio, to study general 
grammar directs learners first toward an aspect of their own cognition; later they 
were led from that familiar object of inquiry into the unknown, that is, into 
particular features of the L2.*! 

In remarking on the Port-Royal grammarians’ ‘transformation’ of language 
teaching, Joly (1970: 17-18) emphasizes that although the specific pedagogical 
innovations seem slight, their epistemological consequences are large. By 
building up from what learners already know, Lancelot and Arnauld’s approach 
presupposes learners’ disposition to learn, and assumes that instruction cultivates 
that disposition. This approach contrasts with earlier language pedagogy based 
on authority and rote learning, which little capitalized on learners’ rational facul- 
ties. Foucault (1969: vu-viii) adverts to the epistemological consequences of 
Lancelot and Arnauld’s use of the L1. One such consequence was to instil a 
basic tenet of general grammar, namely that universal principles reside in all 
languages alongside the complexities of particular grammars. Another effect was 
to bring attention to differences between languages acquired spontaneously in 
childhood versus those acquired through self-conscious study, with the latter 
category subsuming both L2s learned through instruction, and prescriptive rules 
of the L1 learned through instruction. Foucault sees Lancelot and Arnauld as 
having advanced the conceptualization of varieties of knowledge of language 
because their pedagogy implicitly makes this distinction in employing the L1 in 
L2 instruction. 
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In these ways, the Port-Royal community’s rationalism and universalism 
surface in its teaching materials. A grammar by a French Jesuit mathematician, 
Pierre Besnier (1648-1705), reveals a similar spirit. Besnier published a short text 
in 1674 translated under the title of A Philosophicall Essay for the Reunion of the 
Languages, or, the Art of Knowing all by the Mastery of One (1675/1971). Besnier took 
for granted the existence of universal principles underlying all languages, and 
argued that L2 learning should start from those principles. His plan was to 
reduce twenty-four languages — including Persian, Flemish, Hebrew and 
Portuguese — to a common set of principles. According to Besnier, an ideally effi- 
cient pedagogy would initially teach students these general patterns of sound, 
meaning and inflection. Then they would be taught how a particular L2 elabo- 
rates on those principles, shortening the time necessary to learn an L2 to ‘the 
divertisement of some hours, or at most but some few days’ (p. 44).4? Reason, 
not memory, was indispensable for language learning: students could learn expe- 
ditiously by exercising their rational powers, whereas memory was ‘slow, limited, 
confus’d, and faithless’ (p. 75). 

Besnier’s emphasis on reason and disparagement of memory are hallmarks of 
seventeenth-century rationalist pedagogy. What is disappointing to the modern 
reader is that he does little more than declare the advantages of his ambitious 
programme. Besnier speculates about cognate words in various European 
languages (pp. 31-36), and iteratively asserts the power of reason to both shape 
language and drive acquisition (pp. 41-45). But he does not supply elaborated, 
concrete examples of either general or differentiating principles of language. As 
Lo Cascio (1984: 87) points out, the mathematician in Besnier may have found 
imagining an ideal plan for language learning more rewarding than working out 
the ‘banal reality’ of that plan. Still, Besnier’s Rewnzon illustrates how conviction in 
the rationality of language suffused seventeenth-century concepts of L2 learning. 


Du Marsais and Beauzée on L2 learning 


The eighteenth-century French grammairien-philosophes wrote extensively on 
language teaching and learning. Du Marsais and Beauzée proposed different 
pedagogies of the same genre, reflecting their differing orientations to general 
and rational grammar. Du Marsais the admirer of Locke supported an inductive 
pedagogy, because language learners need to construct truth by applying their 
rational powers to ‘ce qui EST’, that is, to linguistic data provided by their senses. 
Learners should independently search out generalities, rather than having a 
teacher present rules to them (Soublin 1976: 393). Therefore Du Marsais 
(1722/197 1a) rejected instruction that started by defining abstractions like ‘noun’ 
or ‘case’, then presented learners with lists of words to memorize. Instead, he 
proposed a two-stage inductivist approach, wherein ‘routine’ precedes ‘reason’ 
(p. 1). First, learners would be exposed to evidence — that, for example, Latin 
words appear in different forms: rosa, rosae, rosarum, rosas, rosis (1729/1971b: 54). 
An explanation of the notion of grammatical case would be timely only after 
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learners’ natural curiosity had led them to question this variety of surface forms. 
When learners passed from routine into the reason stage, Du Marsais expected 
them to draw out of their teachers all the traditional taxonomic rules and cate- 
gories. But that came later; they had to start with direct experience of the L2. 

Du Marsais (1729/1971b: 49-53) illustrated how to put these proposals into 
practice. The left-hand page of a learner’s text would present a passage from 
classical literature, translated below into French. On the facing page the same 
text would appear, but in a form which Du Marsais considered a reversion into 
‘simple syntax’, that is, with the various inverted or transposed constituents of 
Latin reorganized into consistent head-initial, SVO word order, and with elided 
or ‘understood’ elements supplied in parentheses. Under each word in this 
version of the text was a literal L1 equivalent. Sahlin (1928: 71—72) notes that 
the idea of supplying an interlinear translation of an L2 text was not original. 
But for Du Marsais the importance of this presentation was that it allowed 
learners to discover for themselves the properties of the L2 in comparison with 
their native French. 

Du Marsais was both praised and criticized for transposing classical Latin into 
what he deemed to be natural word order. Detractors objected that Du Marsais’ 
superimposed analysis of the L2 and translation of it into the Ll prevented 
students from coming face-to-face with the facts of the L2. Others, like Beauzée 
(1751-80/1966: 458), complained that Du Marsais’ method was unduly indirect, 
forcing learners to trudge for a long time around about the base of a mountain 
instead of addressing the summit. Whatever the effectiveness of Du Marsais’ peda- 
gogy, his concept of L2 acquisition is recognizably rationalist. He believed that the 
learner’s intellectual progress should drive learning, not the teacher’s extrinsic plan; 
and notwithstanding his Lockean rejection of innate ideas, Du Marsais’ many 
references to ‘natural word order’ are essential to his understanding of language 
(Ricken 1978: 87-88). His proposals represent one plausible conceptualization of 
L2 learning from the perspective of general and rational grammar. 

Nicholas Beauzée, whose contributions to the Encyclopédie took up where Du 
Marsais’ left off} conceptualized L2 learning differently while sharing the same 
general perspective. Beauzée, ‘pedant and razsonneur par excellence’ (Taska 1973: 1170), 
was a thoroughgoing deductivist who emphasized that L2 acquisition should start 
with general grammar then proceed to the particular L2 grammar. He rejected rote 
learning, which downplayed the contributions of the mind, in favour of relying on 
universal human ratio to make sense of the L2. Beauzée demonstrates his approach 
in his encyclopedia entry on Méthode (1751-1780/1966) in which he dissects a 
passage in Latin. He models how to work over an L2 text, classifying the morpho- 
logical, semantic and syntactic properties of each word in a manner reminiscent of 
Carolingian parsing grammars, while employing terms that would be recognizable 
to Donatus or Priscian. After inching over a passage in this way, Beauzée would 
have students translate it into the Ll, first word-by-word, then idiomatically. 
Through this, they recognize that in language ‘everything is in order, everything is 
true, everything is connected, everything is necessary and precise’ (p. 451). 
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However, just as Beauzée’s consciousness of linguistic diversity tempered the a 
priorism of his general grammar, that same consciousness tempered his conception 
of L2 learning. Beauzée distinguished what he called ‘analogous’ from ‘transposi- 
tive’ languages (1751-1780/1966: 446-448). Analogous languages like French or 
Hebrew follow natural SVO word order. For Beauzée, all languages are underly- 
ingly SVO, because substances logically precede manners of being (S>V), and 
actions precede their goals (V>O) (Ricken 1978: 141-153). In transpositive 
languages like German, Greek or Latin, inflectional endings license the movement 
of constituents out of their natural order. To learn an analytic language, Beauzée 
implies that not much is required: the teacher sets forth a few principles of case, 
gender, verb conjugations, etc. particular to the target language, engages students 
orally, and has them dissect and translate passages in the manner described above, 
noting any unusual constructions. Acquisition of transpositive languages requires 
an approach reminiscent of Du Marsais’, including re-organizing the L2 into SVO 
word order. But Beauzée differs from Du Marsais in that he insists that learners 
start with principles instead of being confronted straightway with the data.‘ 

Thus Lancelot and Arnauld, Besnier, Du Marsais, Beauzée and others produced 
variations on the theme of rationalist concepts of L2 learning and teaching. Their 
proposals shared at least two recognizable assumptions, characteristic of seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century conceptualization of language learning. First, they 
assumed the efficacy of exposing learners to general grammar, not simply to the 
particular grammar of the target language. Second, they minimized the role of 
memorization in L2 acquisition, and maximized the role of reasoning. 

As an aside, general and rational grammar influenced not only L2 learning in 
this period, but also educational philosophy at large — at least on paper. After the 
French Revolution, politically engaged scholars and educators known as the 
Idéologues wanted to install general grammar prominently in the new national 
educational plan, within programmes of study in ‘Ideological, moral, and polit- 
ical sciences’ as well as in ‘Languages and literatures’ (Aarsleff 1982: 345; 
Chevalier 1972: 49). The Jdéologues considered general and rational grammar to 
be the essential human science, attributing to it specific social and political bene- 
fits: they claimed it was an ideal means of training citizens to move from practice 
to theory, and of inculcating the capacity to discover and formulate principles 
(Delesalle and Chevalier 1986: 135-146). However, like other ambitious social 
programmes proposed in this era, integration of general grammar into the 
school curriculum never really took root. The Idéologues failed to overcome the 
usual inertia of educational institutions; moreover, like Pierre Besnier, they did 
not work out a concrete realization of their ambitious programme. 


Rationalist and universalist concepts of L2 


learning in retreat 


Discussion so far of the conceptualization of L2 learning has focused on 
seventeenth- into eighteenth-century France. Cohen (1977) provides an inter- 
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esting parallax by narrating the evolution of theoretical and pedagogical 
grammar during the same interval in England, where interest in philosophical 
and universal grammar receded from around 1740. The last half of the eigh- 
teenth century ‘contradict[ed]’ the universalism and rationalism of earlier 
work: ‘variety, change, mere description of the distinctive qualities (the 
“genius’) of particular languages came to be ... sought out’ (p. 79). As 
English scholars adopted a romantic preoccupation with language differences, 
they divorced grammar from logic and uncoupled particular from general 
grammars: little by little, they ‘[freed] ... practical grammar from ostensible 
conceptual content’ (p. 74). 

There is graphic evidence of a retreat from general grammar in that it liter- 
ally dropped off the pages of English texts. To start the story in the late 
seventeenth century, L2 learners across Europe were then routinely exposed to 
what languages have in common before their immersion in the target 
language. Cohen (1977: 62-74; 81-85) shows that the priority imputed to 
general grammar diminished bit-by-bit. As a first step, grammarians aban- 
doned presenting general grammar separately from, and prior to, particular 
grammars. Instead, texts began to introduce and define the terms of philo- 
sophical or general grammar alongside the details of specific L2s, rather than 
treating general grammar as prerequisite knowledge. Later, writers started to 
demote remarks about general grammar into footnotes at the bottoms of 
pages. As the eighteenth century advanced, such footnotes became less elabo- 
rate and printed in incrementally smaller type. The next step was to reduce 
learners’ exposure to general grammar to incidental comments or references to 
other texts. Eventually, in Cohen’s words, in ‘typical grammars of mid-century, 
the philosophical basis of language is not so much denied or debated as 
ignored or put aside as inap-propriate for school texts’ (p. 83). Cohen cites 
Robert Lowth’s 1762 A Short Introduction to English Grammar, an attempt to 
expose and rectify inaccurate usage. In a parenthetical remark, Lowth refers 
readers interested in explanations to Harris’ Hermes; but ‘nowhere does Lowth 
suggest that Hermes is useful or necessary to learning a language’ (p. 85). 

The gradual fading of general grammar that Cohen documents was in part 
due to a large-scale cultural re-orientation that supplanted rationalism in favour 
of romanticism and empiricism. But concern with language universals was not 
extinguished. As Cohen sees it, a ‘radical redefinition of universality’ (p. 101) 
took place, wherein universal grammar based on a priori claims about the 
mirroring of thought and language was replaced by description of what were 
perceived to be the shared properties of language, in particular, the partes orationis 
and principles of analogy or euphony which grammarians asserted to function in 
every language.* Universal grammar became viewed less as an underlying 
system that explained why language is what it is, and more as a set of terms and 
principles for describing language. As theorists and pedagogues turned to attend 
to linguistic diversity, general grammar lost stature, and lost its integration with 
concepts of L2 acquisition. 
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Nineteenth-century comparative-historical linguistics 


If the Port-Royal Grammaire marks the beginning of time in some generativist 
accounts of the history of language science, there are alternative accounts (e.g. 
Jankowsky 1972: 12) in which the achievements of nineteenth-century philology 
initiate the discipline of linguistics. What happened in this period is that 
European scholars, mostly trained in German universities, collaboratively devel- 
oped a method for comparing languages so as to determine their historical 
relations. Comparative-historicists successfully applied that method to recon- 
struct the Indo-European language family, an accomplishment that deserves a 
prominent position in any history of the discipline, as in western intellectual 
history at large.*? In this text, however, I will only summarize comparative- 
historical linguistics because although it did not extinguish interest in universal 
grammar, it did redirect discussion of what languages have in common and 
reduce the overall prominence of that discussion. My aim is to provide enough 
information about comparative-historical linguistics to show how universal 
grammar evolved in the background of language science during the 1800s. 

The story usually begins with the Englishman Sir William Jones (1746-1794). 
Jones belongs to the eighteenth century by dates, but to the nineteenth century 
by his contribution to ‘the new philology’. While serving as a judge in India 
during the colonial administration, he became interested in near Eastern and 
Asian cultures and languages, especially Sanskrit. In 1784 Jones founded the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal to promote study of the local culture. His third presi- 
dential address to the society contains a much-quoted speculation that Sanskrit is 
historically related to Greek, Latin and other European languages.*° Jones’ 
speech anticipated the dominant agenda in European study of language in the 
next century. 

Jones’ fascination with Sanskrit was taken up by scholars back in Europe, 
including the German brothers August Wilhelm Schlegel (1767-1845) and 
Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829). Friedrich Schlegel’s 1808 book, On the Language 
and Wisdom of the Indians, displays its romanticist orientation in attributing the 
profundity of Indian literature to the genius of (what he considered) the original 


t.7 But Schlegel also takes an empiricist’s stance in 


‘Aryan’ language, Sanskri 
seeking grammatical, morphological and lexical support for Jones’ speculations 
about the relatedness of languages, and in trying to specify limits on historical 
change (Morpurgo Davies 1998: 70). He typologized languages into those like 
Sanskrit wherein roots undergo internal changes to produce ‘organically’ related 
words, versus those whose words are ‘mechanically’ modified by affixation. 
Friedrich’s older brother August Wilhelm dedicated himself to Sanskrit and 
language typology. Others focused on determining the affinities of languages 
within the Indo-Germanic — later called Indo-European — family. Gradually they 
built up a repertoire of principles for comparing languages. In 1818 the Dane 
Rasmus Rask (1787-1832) reported his discovery of orderly lexical, grammatical 
and phonological correspondences across diverse languages. A few years later, 
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Jacob Grimm (1785-1863) organized some of Rask’s correspondences into what 
came to be labelled Grimm’s Law, making the systematicity of sound relation- 
ships among Greek, Gothic and Old High German a showpiece of the new 
philology.*® Grimm rejected philosophical speculation about grammar in favour 
of a strongly empiricist, data-driven approach, and insisted that one can’t under- 
stand the features of a language without knowledge of its past. 

The work of Franz Bopp (1791-1867) is perhaps even more 
erary, and aphilosophical’ (Morpurgo Davies 1998: 130). Bopp analysed 
correspondences among Indo-European languages, including Sanskrit, Avestan, 
Lithuanian, Gothic, Slavic, Celtic and Albanian. He stuck close to the data and 
developed formal techniques for determining the relatedness of languages, as 
opposed to techniques based on semantics. August Schleicher (1821—1868) also 
contributed to the methodology of the discipline. He wrote at length about the 
problem of apparent exceptions to rules, and argued that ‘cross-linguistic 


6 66 


technical”, alit- 


comparison must be systematic calculation and not adventitious groping’ 
(Collinge 1995a: 198). Schleicher is also credited with applying the metaphor of 
the family tree to language-genealogical facts, introducing the diagrams that 
have lastingly influenced popular conceptions of language relations (Koerner 
1989a).*9 

Thus these early nineteenth-century scholars built on each other’s work, 
moving the study of language decisively away from general grammar or specula- 
tion about the origin of language. The new data-driven philology developed 
techniques of cross-linguistic comparison, then harnessed those techniques to 
refine claims about historical affiliation among languages. Language typology 
was also a consistent interest. 

In the last thirty years of the century, a group of scholars centered around the 
University of Leipzig attracted attention. They were given the sobriquet 
Junggrammatiker or “Neogrammarians’ in part because of their relative youth, and 
in part as a characterization of their rebellious, sometimes arrogant, unconven- 
tionality. Karl Brugmann (1849-1919) and Hermann Osthoff (1847-1909) were 
among the key Neogrammarians, with Karl Verner (1846-1896) orbiting around 
the group as well. Neogrammarians scandalized the linguistic establishment by 
challenging some established reconstructions. They also rejected the older gener- 
ation’s analytic techniques as ill defined, and adopted a ‘retrenchment’ away 
from speculation about ancient Indo-European culture (Morpurgo Davies 1998: 
268). The Neogrammarians made much of the role of analogy as a force oper- 
ating on linguistic change, and famously declared that what Grimm had called 
‘sound changes’ or ‘correspondences’ were exceptionless laws. In 1875 Verner 
explained away apparent irregularities in the relationships of certain Indo- 
European consonants to their Germanic descendants. This result boosted the 
Neogrammarians’ confidence that historical change operates through laws 
applying ‘with a blind and inescapable necessity’ °° 

In assessing nineteenth-century comparative-historical scholarship, some 
represent it as radically discontinuous with earlier work, the outcome of a classic 
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paradigm shift.°! More recent historiography (Andresen 1978: 52; Morpurgo 
Davies 1998: 1—23) has stressed continuity, pointing out connections between the 
Schlegels or Neogrammarians and the intellectual worlds of Port-Royal, 
Beauzée, or even earlier scholars. One aspect of continuity is that collection and 
cataloguing of cross-linguistic data flows across the putative divide separating the 
nineteenth century from its past. In fact, the word lists and translations of short 
texts in many languages which people started gathering in the Renaissance 
contributed to the database for the new philology. Johann Christopher Adelung’s 
(1732-1806) four-volume Mithridates, or General Linguistics, published between 
1806 and 1817, represents this genre. Adelung collected about a thousand trans- 
lations of the Christian text traditionally known as the ‘Lord’s Prayer’, a book 
concept that had several precedents if not on such a large scale.°? What was new 
was that Adelung organized his data not only geographically but also according 
to the languages’ presumed historical and typological relations. Rasmus Rask 
wrote a review of volume 2 of Mithridates, an experience that Malmberg (1991: 
289) credits as having turned Rask’s career toward philology. 

Two other aspects of continuity are related. The study of how languages are 
related was not invented in the 1800s: recall that both Dante and Leibniz had 
dabbled in language genealogy, as had others in the debate about the origin of 
language. Genealogical research often gave rise to typological proposals, another 
genre of inquiry developed in the nineteenth century. Beauzée’s distinction 
between analogous and transpositive languages was typological, and more than a 
century earlier Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609) (son of Julius Caesar Scaliger) 
had mixed genealogical and typological research in classifying European 
languages into something resembling the Romance, Greek, Germanic and Slavic 
families. Therefore, the new philology’s interests in genealogy and typology were 
not unprecedented.?? What is more, those interests link comparative-historical 
linguistics to the work of Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


Wilhelm von Humboldt 


Morpurgo Davies (1998: 98) writes about Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) 
that he is ‘an object of both wonder and embarrassment ... [because] everything 
about him is controversial’. At least the facts of his life are not in dispute. 
Humboldt was born to a wealthy and well connected Prussian family that 
included a brother Alexander, who became a celebrated explorer and naturalist. 
Wilhelm’s life as scholar, diplomat and member of the cultural and political elite 
brought him into contact with literary figures like Schiller and Goethe and rising 
stars in language studies like Bopp and the older Schlegel. After several years’ 
stay in Paris, Humboldt decided at the turn of the century to spend his best 
energies on the study of language, although he eventually left his mark on public 
life and education as well.°** 

Humboldt’s writings on language (many unpublished during his lifetime) 
reveal an independent thinker of considerable originality. But by no one’s 
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account was Humboldt an expert stylist. One of his most important essays — an 
extended introduction to his analysis of the Kawi language of Java (Humboldt 
1836/1988) — Aarsleff (1988: xvi) describes as ‘a long and private meditation 
that in a series of apergus points toward a center that is never reached’. 
Humboldt’s contemporaries also struggled to understand him: the American 
philologist Wiliam D. Whitney (1872: 273) wrote that in approaching 
Humboldt, one needs a guide who ‘penetrates the mysteries, unravels the incon- 
sistencies, and expounds the dark sayings, of that ingenious and profound, but 
unclear and wholly unpractical, thinker’. 

The obscurity of Humboldt’s writing no doubt contributes to the ‘embar- 
rassing’ controversy surrounding him. Morpurgo Davies (1998: 100-101) 
illuminates a path into his work on language by organizing it into four subfields. 
First, Humboldt contributed to theoretical linguistics, addressing questions about 
the nature of language. Second, he produced descriptions of Basque, 
Amerindian, Malayo-Polynesian, Chinese and European languages. Third, 
Humboldt contributed to language typology. Finally, he developed comparative- 
historical techniques and applied them in his research (on, for example, 
Malayo-Polynesian). 

Humboldt’s theoretical and typological writings bear most directly on the 
history of universal grammar. We have seen that in Chomsky’s (1964; 1966) 
disputed interpretation, Humboldt echoes seventeenth-century Cartesian 
themes, bringing to conclusion the first ‘chapter in the history of rationalist 
thought’. To Chomsky, Humboldt’s Cartesianism resides in his recognition of 
the creativity of language, in the sense that language is an activity or ‘a work of 
the spiri? (Humboldt 1836/1988: 49), not a fixed inventory of signs.°° Chomsky 
characterized Humboldt as locating the seat of language in a mental capacity 
which ‘provid[es] the means for the unbounded set of individual “creative” acts 
that constitute normal language use’ (1966: 22). This contrasts with the assump- 
tions of Humboldt’s contemporaries like James Harris, and of early 
twentieth-century American structuralists, for whom — according to Chomsky 
(1966: 22) — ‘language is essentially a system of words ... [a] “patterned organi- 
zation” of elements of various types’. 

Not all readers of Cartesian Linguistics find Chomsky’s historiography persuasive; 
nor do all readers converge in their interpretations of Humboldt. But even scholars 
disinclined to accept Chomsky’s views acknowledge Humboldt’s relevance to the 
history of universal grammar, in that he was committed to understanding both 
how languages differ and how they resemble each other. In Humboldt’s words: 


Since the natural disposition to language is universal in man, and everyone 
must possess the key to the understanding of all languages, it follows 
automatically that the form of all languages must be essentially the same, 
and always achieve the universal purpose. The difference can lie only in the 
means, and only within the limits permitted by attainment of the goal. 


(Humboldt 1836/1988: 215) 
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Humboldt’s concern for both universals and language-particular differences 
follows from what Formigari (1988: 59) calls ‘the dual nature of [his] philosophy 
of language’ and his ‘double viewpoint’, which respects philosophical inquiry as 
well as empirical facts. Morpurgo Davies remarks in a similar vein that 
Humboldt ‘dedicated his life to an attempt at reconciling language variation with 
the universality of language’ (1998: 104).°° 

Concern for both variation and universality was, of course, widespread; but 
Humboldt’s reconciliation of the two reveals his originality. To Humboldt, 
language was a system or activity constrained by the particular ‘inner linguistic 
form’ of a given language. By exploiting the creative potential residing in the 
form of their language, speakers express their particular way of thinking. 
Through this, a language comes to embody those speakers’ communal experi- 
ences; the language then (in part) determines how they think and perceive. The 
‘genius’ of Spanish both derives from and shapes the mentality of Spanish 
speakers; likewise, the ‘genius’ of Basque or Irish expresses and contributes to 
the unique mental world of its speakers. Humboldt subsumed the interaction of 
speakers’ mentalities and particular grammars within the basic commonalities of 
all languages, since ‘the form of all languages must be essentially the same’. But to 
Humboldt language differences are not merely accidental: they are both 
projected from and constitutive of differences in their speakers’ mindset. On this 
matter he departs from the rationalist doctrine that language reflects the struc- 
ture of thought, to approach the ‘linguistic relativist’? claim that language 
determines the structure of thought (R. Harris and T. J. Taylor 1989: 159). 
Moreover, unlike the seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century grammarians 
(and many before them), Humboldt does not prioritize general over particular 
grammar because to him, how languages differ from each other is essential to 
them and to their speakers. 

Thus Humboldt addressed the two-headed problem of linguistic diversity and 
uniformity differently than the general or speculative grammarians did. His 
concern for both cross-linguistic divergence and convergence, and for the bound- 
aries between the two, links his work to twentieth-century typological approaches 
to language universals. Collinge (1995a: 195) analyses cross-linguistic comparison 
in the 1800s into three sub-varieties: a “I-[Typological] strain’ which classified 
languages (and which Morpurgo Davies [1998: 100] represents as having served 
as a kind of ‘replacement for the old grammaire générale’); an ‘E-[Evolutionary] 
strain’ which defined principles of language change; and a ‘G-[Genetic] strain’ 
which determined language genealogies. Humboldt’s typology was not a pure 
form of any of these types. Following the Schlegels, Humboldt (1836/1988: 
100-108) developed a morphological classification of languages as isolating, 
ageglutinating or inflecting, but since inflecting languages were assumed to be the 
endpoint toward which other language types evolve, this classification combines 
Collinge’s Typological and Evolutionary strains.°’ Moreover, for Humboldt a 
language’s typological status reflects its speakers’ worldview (Koerner 1995), so 
that his notion of the ‘genius’ of a language influenced his typological work. 
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One measure of Humboldt’s contribution is the work that he inspired others 
to undertake. The German scholar Heymann Steinthal (1823-1899) considered 
himself a disciple of Humboldt, albeit not an uncritical one.°® He took up 
several of the themes in Humboldt’s writing, including typology and the concept 
of language as a mental activity rather than an inventory of items and rules. But 
Steinthal objected to the role Humboldt accorded to universal grammar on the 
grounds that it revealed an incomplete dissociation of grammar from logic. For 
Steinthal, searching for universals ‘is misguided and is incompatible with any 
theory which takes seriously its definition of language as an organism’ 
(Morpurgo Davies 1975: 667). In an arresting simile, he wrote that ‘a universal 
grammar is no more conceivable than a universal form of political Constitution 
or of religion, or than a universal plant or animal form’ (Steinthal 1860: 104, 
trans. Jespersen 1924/1958: 48). 

If theoretical consistency as defined in late twentieth-century linguistics held 
100 years ago, then we would expect Steinthal the opponent of universal 
grammar to be Steinthal the opponent of rationalist language acquisition. But 
Steinthal’s actual remarks about language acquisition disrupt that expectation, as 
we will see. 


Language teaching and learning in the 1800s 


We have seen that some scholars in the second half of the eighteenth century 
came to regard universal grammar as ‘a level of generalization that [was] irrele- 
vant to those who study particular languages’ (Cohen 1977: 101) and so removed 
it from L2 learners’ texts. The new comparative-historical linguistics had some 
echoes in L2 classrooms, but the shared properties of languages continued to 
play only a minor role in the conceptualization of L2 learning during the 1800s. 
Howatt’s (1984) survey of nineteenth-century language teaching provides a 
basis for understanding how people conceptualized L2 acquisition. There were 
three major pedagogical approaches. The first is what Howatt (pp. 131-146) 
treats as the established method, grammar-translation. This method taught 
grammar deductively in carefully ordered lessons organized around the tradi- 
tional taxonomic apparatus. It required translation into and out of the L2, and 
employed de-contextualized — to critics, painfully contrived — practice sentences 
rather than passages from classical texts. In what Howatt represents as a drive to 
raise the intellectual respectability of instruction in the vernaculars, a ‘tyrannical 
obsession with minutiae’ (p. 135) overtook grammar-translation. Teachers went 
to extremes to achieve thoroughness, so that grammar texts became ‘crammed 
with facts, lists, cross-references to other parts of the book, and rules piled on 
rules’ (Howatt 1984: 138). Although not invented in the nineteenth century, these 
vices achieved notoriety in grammar-translation materials. Fraenkel (1969) 
searched autobiographies from the 1700s and 1800s written in English for 
learners’ recollections of L2 acquisition. Among those exposed to grammar- 
translation methods, Fraenkel came across many complaints about rote learning 
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divorced from meaning. One 1834 memoir recounts the author’s experiences of 
‘painful effort’ and ‘disgust’, because ‘I had to commit to memory grammar after 
grammar, and whole vocabularies and conjugations of irregular verbs, in which I 
took no pleasure’ (Fraenkel 1969: 21). Nevertheless, grammar-translation 
remained vital to the end of the 1800s and survives today in some settings (Stern 
1983: 454). 

A second nineteenth-century language teaching approach was associated with 
the ‘Reform Movement’, which challenged grammar-translation in the 1880s 
and 1890s (Howatt 1984: 169-191). A signature feature of the Reform 
Movement was its insistence on the primacy of speech. Teachers emphasized 
oral exchange and taught a phonetic script for the L2, sometimes postponing 
exposure to the native orthography for as long as one or two years. The Reform 
Movement also replaced grammar-translation’s contrived practice sentences with 
authentic L2 texts, and avoided the L1 except in the service of glossing and 
explanation. A leader of the Reform Movement — and, incidentally, the inspira- 
tion for the character of Henry Higgins in Pygmalion (Shaw 1916/1995: 
261—263) — was the acerbic English phonetician Henry Sweet (1845-1912). 
Other principals were Paul Passy (1849-1940) from France, Wilhelm Viétor 
(1850-1918) from Germany, and to some extent Otto Jespersen (1860-1943) 
from Denmark. All four were phoneticians or philologists critical of grammar- 
translation, although only Sweet had not started out as an L2 teacher. Together 
they adopted a manifesto declaring that ‘Foreign language study should begin 
with the spoken language of everyday life’. They promoted the value of 
phonetics, connected text, inductive pedagogy, and discouraged use of the Ll 
(Stern 1983: 89). 

A third stream of nineteenth-century pedagogy does not form a coherent 
school, but consists of the output of individuals with diverse visions and agendas 
who independently rejected the status quo. Some developed teaching methods 
based on personal insights into L1 acquisition, under an assumption that L2 
acquisition should be modelled on how children learn a native language. They 
are sometimes described as advocating ‘Natural Methods’. The Frenchman 
Claude Marcel (1793-1876), for example, designed a programme for language 
instruction which made listening and reading primary, in part out of a convic- 
tion that it was the ‘method of nature’ to build up receptive before productive 
capacities (Howatt 1984: 153). In England, Thomas Prendergast (1806—1886) 
started out by observing child L1 learners. He was impressed by their early use of 
apparently unanalysed ‘chunks’ of language. On that basis he created a text for 
learners of English that broke the language down into basic sentence units, 
which he had learners memorize. 

Perhaps the best-known nineteenth-century Natural Methodologist was the 
Frenchman Francois Gouin (1831-1896), whose florid, hyperbolic style makes 
his prose memorable. After several unsuccessful attempts to learn German via 
grammar-translation, Gouin observed how his three-year-old nephew used 
speech to review and consolidate his experiences. The ease with which the child 
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spontaneously reduced complex language into simple sentences while acting out 
their meanings led Gouin to a kind of language-pedagogical conversion experi- 
ence: he wrote that ‘a flash of light suddenly shot across my mind, and I 
exclaimed softly to myself, “I have found it! Now I understand!”...“I see, I hear, I 
know!” ?(1880/1892: 38). Inspired, Gouin proposed a ‘series’ method in which 
L2 learners memorize short, repetitive, statements describing the sequential 
components of familiar activities like opening a door or lighting a fire.°9 

Other nineteenth-century language pedagogues innovated in a different 
direction. They came to be labelled as proponents of “Direct Methods’, although 
like ‘Natural’ methodologists, they do not form a coherent school. Direct 
Method pedagogy entails step-by-step exposure to the L2, under close supervi- 
sion of a native-speaking teacher. Use of the L1 is excluded. There is lots of oral 
exchange, with grammar sometimes left up to the learners’ inductive capacities 
Diller 1978: 78). Probably the most telling feature of Direct Methods is the 
social context in which they developed. Many of nineteenth-century Direct 
Methodologists taught vernacular languages to adults with practical rather than 
academic motivations: travel, business, immigration. Lambert Sauveur 
1826-1907) taught French under these circumstances at a language school in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Maximilian Berlitz (1852-1921) taught German 
similarly in Providence, Rhode Island. Direct Method classes had another 


student population in mind and other criteria for success, relative to grammar- 
60 


translation or Reform Movement classes. 

Along with serving diverse socio-cultural niches, these methods reveal various 
concepts of L2 acquisition, related to various notions of the nature of language. 
L. G. Kelly (1969) portrays grammar-translation as inspired by Lancelot and 
Arnauld’s commitment to the underlying commonalities of human language: 
‘general grammar prepared the climate for translation methods in grammar 
learning by postulating that there was one basic system for all languages’ (pp. 51, 
405). In addition, grammar-translation’s deductive approach assumes that L2 
acquisition can and should engage learners’ rational powers, and its ordering of 
material from (someone’s concept of) easy to difficult echoes the Jansenist educa- 
tional principle of moving from ‘known to unknown’. On the other hand, there 
are also incongruities between general grammar and grammar-translation. Unlike 
the pedagogies of Lancelot, Du Marsais and Beauzée, which proceeded directly 
from the Port-Royal grammarians, nineteenth-century grammar-translation text- 
books do not explicitly address how languages resemble each other. Moreover, 
grammar-translation’s minutiae-listng and ‘exception-hunting’ (Howatt 1984: 
138) seems to conceive of L2 learning as an exercise of memory rather than 
reason. So not all aspects of grammar-translation reflect the orientation of 
general and rational grammar.°! 

The interest of Natural Methodologists — and under certain identifications of 
the term, Direct Methodologists — in modelling L2 teaching on L1 acquisition 
reveals a different concept of language learning. Search for insight into language 
learning through observation of child learners mostly attended to what children 
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do with language: Gouin was captivated by his nephew’s narration of his experi- 
ences in short, repetitive, clauses; Prendergast noted that children use chunks of 
language before analysing their components; other reformers noticed that chil- 
dren best imitate language that has communicative utility. These observations all 
share a representation of language learning as the incremental building up of 
memorized units. An 1887 overview of language teaching methods articulates 
this commonsensical concept of language learning in asserting that ‘the basis of 
all language ... is the phraseology of every-day life, and this can be learned only 
by imitation’ (Kroeh 1887: 182).°? 

But not all language scholarship in the 1800s accepted that L1 acquisition is 
based on imitation and memorization. At the very beginning of the century, 
Humboldt wrote that child learners ‘create far more than they memorize’; a 
child ‘proceeds by darkly felt analogies which allow him to enter the language 
actively, as it were, instead of just receptively’ (M. Cowan 1963: 243).°3 What is 
most significant is that Humboldt attended to the source of what children know 
about language, rather than what they do with it. Steinthal seemed to elaborate 
on Humboldt’s embryonic (but recognizably rationalist) idea in arguing that chil- 
dren neither are taught their L1, nor learn it by imitation. Rather, language 
‘must break forth’ (trans. Whitney 1872: 286) in them. In Steinthal’s words: 


[Language] no more admits of being taught and learned than seeing 
and hearing do. ... [E] very one who has had occasion to watch a child 
from the second to the fourth year of life has often enough been aston- 
ished to see with what startling suddenness the child has used a word or 
a form. One seldom knows where the child got that. He has grasped it 
at some opportunity or other, and to grasp is to create. 

(Steinthal 1871, trans. Whitney 1872: 293) 


What the gardener does with seeds out of which he wishes to rear plants, 
is all that we do with our children in order to bring them to speech: we 
bring them into the necessary conditions of mental growth, — namely, 
into human society. But as little as the gardener makes the seed grow, do 
we make or teach the child to speak: in accordance with the laws, in one 
case of nature, in the other case of mind, does the flower spring up on 
the one hand, the language in the consciousness of the child on the other. 

(Steinthal 1871, trans. Whitney 1872: 295) 


Steinthal’s organic metaphor, and the context of his remarks (the vexed question 
of the origin of language) place this text in the nineteenth-century intellectual 
world. Moreover, Steinthal’s rejection of universal grammar — recall that he 
found it ‘no more conceivable than ... a universal plant or animal’ — was integral 
to his philosophy of language, as to that of some of his contemporaries. Still, 
Steinthal’s language is strikingly similar to generative grammarians’ depiction of 
grammar as ‘growing? in children (e.g. Marshall 1987). 
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Humboldt’s and Steinthal’s ideas about child L1 learning were a minority 
opinion, because most nineteenth-century concepts of L1 acquisition assumed 
that memorization of imitated sounds, words and patterns was the central prin- 
ciple. The passage from Steinthal cited above was the object of sustained 
derision by William D. Whitney (1827-1894), an important American philologist 
with Neogrammarian tendencies. Whitney ridiculed Steinthal’s ideas about child 
language learning as a ‘capital misapprehension’ (1872: 281) offensive to the 
scientific study of language: ‘to deny that children learn their language from 
those about them is to abandon...sound reason and common sense’ (1872: 294); 
in fact, ‘the acquisition of language by children does not seem to us any mystery 
at all’ (p. 303). Whitney’s opinion was probably the prevailing one. When the 
‘natural’ process of L1 acquisition was invoked in discussion of L2 acquisition, 
what seems to be referred to is something like Whitney’s commonsensical, no- 
mystery assumptions. The naturalness of Natural Methods resided in avoidance 
of metalinguistic instruction (at least in early stages), and rejection of explicit 
rules and lists of exceptions. A counter-cultural notion that language ‘break[s] 
forth’ in children existed in the nineteenth century, but was not incorporated into 
theories of L2 acquisition or teaching practices. 

Howsoever Natural methodologists conceived of L1 acquisition, their oppo- 
nents rejected to modelling L2 instruction on that conception. Reform 
Movement leader Sweet (1899/1964: 75) wrote that ‘the natural method ... 
puts the adult into the position of an infant, which he is no longer capable of 
utilizing, and, at the same time, does not allow him to make use of his own ... 
power of analysis and generalization’. But the implied rationalism of Sweet’s 
confidence in adults’ capacities only went so far. A heading in Sweet’s The 
Practical Study of Languages declared that ‘Language [is] only partially rational’ 
(1899/1964: 69). ‘Partial’ rationality meant that ‘some linguistic phenomena 
can be learnt by bringing a number of them under a general statement, others 
have to be learnt disconnectedly one by one’ (p. 92), a state of affairs Sweet 
identified in grammar as well as morphology and lexis (pp. 70-71). This 
conviction distinguishes Sweet’s concept of language learning from the abso- 
lute ‘primacy of reason’ (Chevalier 1968: 660) in Beauzée’s work, where the 
rationality of language was a central pedagogical and linguistic-theoretical 
principle. 

Not surprisingly, general and rational grammar made little imprint on Sweet’s 
pedagogy. His implicit concept of L2 acquisition seems to participate in the 
mainstream nineteenth-century devaluation of universal grammar.®? On the 
other hand, the Reform Movement has links to comparative-historical linguistics. 
Its emphasis on phonetics, for example, reflects contemporaneous preoccupation 
with sound changes and their phonetic bases (Gregersen 1991: 18). The 
Neogrammarians’ struggle to separate conceptualization of sounds from concep- 
tualization of letters is also reflected in Reform Movement literature.®® However, 
Sweet distanced himself from superficial mixing of comparative-historical 
linguistics in classroom materials, criticizing it as ‘the practice of throwing 
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crumbs of philology into practical grammars’, which practice he considered 
‘positively injurious’ (Morpurgo Davies 1998: 295). 

To summarize, L2 teaching and learning was a diverse industry in the nine- 
teenth century, comprising several well articulated pedagogical traditions. 
Grammar-translation, the Reform Movement, and the innovations of the Direct 
and the Natural methodologists incorporated different concepts of L2 learning, 
reflecting different conceptions of language. An 1879 article in the journal Nature 
presents a fascinating, if not wholly coherent, attempt to synthesize nineteenth- 
century views of L2 learning. Its author is Oxford Assyriologist Archibald H. 
Sayce (1845-1933), a ‘well-known philologist’ (Viétor 1886/1984: 347). Under 
the pretext of reviewing E. C. Otté’s textbook How to Learn Danish, Sayce 
comments on contemporary language teaching. He proposes as an ideal peda- 
gogy a kind of patchwork built on ideas from Sweet, Humboldt, the 
Neogrammarians, Natural Methodologists, comparative-historicists, and latter- 
day general and rational grammarians. In the process, Sayce touches on many 
themes in his century’s varied conceptualizations of L2 acquisition. 


Language consists of sounds, not letters, and ... is formed and moulded 
by the unconscious action of the community as a whole, and like the life 
of the community is in a constant state of change and development. ... 
[Language] consists not of words, but of sentences. ... We shall never 
be able to speak a foreign tongue by simple committing to memory a 
long list of isolated words. ... [I]f we would learn another language 
easily and correctly we must set about learning it as we learnt our own. 
When a conversational knowledge of a foreign idiom has once been 
obtained and the pupil is able to think in another language than his own, 
the analysis and study of the idiom should be carried out in the light of 
comparative philology. He should be taught to see that the apparently 
arbitrary phenomena of language are all subject to strict law, and that the 
forms and words that he uses all have a history and a reason for being 
what they are. In this way his intelligence as well as his memory will be 
excited and quickened ... and above all the conception of the law will be 
made familiar to him from the beginning of his education. 
(Sayce 1879: 93-94) 


Summary 


In interval between Lancelot and Arnauld’s ‘century of genius’ (Chomsky 1966: 
72) and the end of the 1800s, ambitious theories about the commonalities of 
languages were propagated, as well as equally ambitious theories of differences 
based on historical and typological relations. In the work of Lancelot and 
Arnauld and the encyclopedists, L2 learning was central to language science, 
whereas the comparative-historicists worked independent of reflection on 
language learning. Throughout the period, discussion of L2 acquisition returned 
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to unsettled questions about the differential roles of reason versus memory. 
Seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century rationalists maximized reason while 
minimizing memory and initation in L2 acquisition. Later, the roles of univer- 
sals and reason were discounted. But the value of general versus particular 
grammars in L2 acquisition, and of reason versus memory, continued to be 
debated into the twentieth century. 

A major portion of this chapter has been taken up by Cartesian Linguistics and 
its reception. Since Chomsky’s proposals about language are the starting-point 
for some of the readership of this book, it makes sense to attend to his reading of 
the past, and to how other scholars have responded to that reading. Another 
reason for highlighting Cartesian Linguistics is that Chomsky’s book, however 
insightful or erroneous (and however insightfully or erroneously it has been inter- 
preted), is itself a contribution to the history of concepts of universal grammar. 
Chomsky organized his text around four claims for continuity between seven- 
teenth- and late twentieth-century linguistics, namely awareness of the creativity 
of language; deep versus surface structure; explanation versus description; and 
rationalist ideas about acquisition. ‘Assertion of the existence of universal 
grammar’ is not one of Ghomsky’s four claims, but it 1s presupposed in each 
case. 
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7 


CONCEPTUALIZATION OF 
UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR AND 
SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By the end of the nineteenth century, western language science had long 
stimulated and been stimulated by reflection on second language learning. That 
reflection did not comprise a unified tradition, or an explicit ‘theory’ in the 
modern sense. Rather, it consisted of diverse perceptions, assertions and specula- 
tions by (among others) Augustine, Isidore of Seville, Roger Bacon, Benedetto 
Varchi and Nicholas Beauzée. In addition, several waves of interest in the idea 
that languages share common properties despite their evident differences had 
propagated through western language science. Two of the most ambitious 
conceptualizations of universal grammar were those of the speculative gram- 
marians and the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century general grammarians. The 
record of inquiry into universal grammar also includes less elaborated, some- 
times indirect, contributions from such varied scholars as Plato, Varro, 
Humboldt and others. Writers and thinkers who ignored or rejected universal 
grammar are also part of its history so that, in different ways, ancient Greek 
monolingualism, the Renaissance focus on particular grammars, and the works 
of Tooke and Steinthal contribute to the history of universal grammar. 
Experiences of L2 learning have sometimes inspired conceptualization of 
universal grammar, and notions of universal grammar have inspired conceptual- 
ization of L2 learning. All of this is hidden to contemporary scholarship that 
accepts that everything that is worth knowing about L2 acquisition has been 
discovered since the 1960s or 1970s, and moreover, that the relevance of 
universal grammar to L2 acquisition is an exclusively modern insight. 

In general, the turn of a century is an artificial boundary in a historical narra- 
tive. But the shift from the nineteenth into the twentieth century is significant, in 
that many accounts of western linguistics cite the Swiss scholar Ferdinand de 
Saussure’s posthumously published Cours de Lingutstique Générale (1916/1966) as a 
watershed. Although the extent to which Saussurean linguistics can be legiti- 
mately and specifically attributed to Saussure is disputed (Koerner 1976b; 
Percival 1981), the ideas now labelled with his name reoriented the study of 
language. Those ideas spread through western language science from the first 
decade of the 1900s, and have been influential ever since. Following a review of 
Saussurean linguistics, Chapter 7 examines the relevant aspects of European 
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linguistics in the first decades after Saussure, variously related to his legacy: some 
scholars drew from the same sources as Saussure, others self-consciously 
advanced his ideas, and still others distanced themselves from Saussure. I focus 
on two streams of work, that of the Danish grammarian Otto Jespersen, who 
kept Saussure at arm’s length, and that of the Prague School of linguistics, 
which developed several Saussurean themes. 

After the early 1900s a shift in methodology is required. During the twentieth 
century the discipline of linguistics ‘numerically and sociologically ... [grew] 
from a village into a town’ (Seuren 1998: 140); or in the different metaphor of 
Murray (1994: 493), what earlier had been a stream ‘empties into a delta with 
many channels’ by mid-century. What happened in linguistics at large also 
happened in theorizing about L2 acquisition and universal grammar, both of 
which increased in volume and, arguably, in diversity during the interval covered 
by this chapter. Because recent work should be accessible to readers, inquiry into 
L2 learning and universal grammar after the immediate post-Saussurean period 
can be presented with somewhat less context compared to discussion of Dante’s 
or Scaliger’s writings. Therefore, the latter part of Chapter 7 consists of three 
case studies, representing a range of twentieth-century scholarship in which 
conceptualization of L2 acquisition converges (with varying explicitness) with 
assumptions about the existence or non-existence of universal grammar. Each 
case study centres on work associated with an American scholar: the structuralist 
linguist Leonard Bloomfield, the anthropologist Joseph H. Greenberg, and the 
generative grammarian Noam Chomsky. The narrative thus moves from Europe 
to the United States, and ends there.! 


The ‘Saussurean paradigm’ 


Despite their great differences, Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1913) has in 
common with Humboldt the fact that his life spanned two centuries and two 
generations of intellectual interests. Born in Geneva, Saussure went to Leipzig in 
1876 to study with the Neogrammarians. He published a much-admired paper 
on early Indo-European vowels at the age of twenty-one and finished a thesis on 
Sanskrit in 1881. He then lived in Paris for about a decade, moving among 
French linguists. But after Saussure settled into a teaching post at the University 
of Geneva, he turned away from comparative-historicism. Between 1907 and 
1911 he taught three courses under the title of ‘General linguistics’, which 
addressed the theoretical foundations of the study of language. Saussure died 
two years later, without seeing this material into print. But his students and his 
colleagues Charles Bally (1865-1947) and Albert Sechehaye (1870-1946) gath- 
ered up three years of classroom lecture notes and integrated them with some 
fragments of text Saussure left behind. Bally and Sechehaye published the 
resulting conglomerate manuscript under Saussure’s name as the Cours de 
Linguistique Générale (Course in General Linguistics). The Cours has been extensively 
dissected and debated. The text raises difficult questions about its relationship to 
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Saussure’s ideas; about what those ideas actually were; and about Saussure’s 
indebtedness to his predecessors and contemporaries, in linguistics and other 
disciplines.* Nevertheless, Saussure’s ideas quickly reached a wide audience, so 
that in the words of R. Harris (1987: xi), ‘Saussure had already become compul- 
sory reading for linguists within five years of the publication of the Cours’. 

Saussurean linguistics is an enormous topic with an enormous secondary 
literature. In the present context, three aspects of it are most significant. First, 
Saussure separated ‘synchronic’ linguistics — ‘the study of language systems ... 
divorced from external considerations of a historical or psychological sort’ 
(Joseph 1995: 233-234) — from the diachronic (‘evolutive’) linguistics of the 
comparative-historicists. Thus Saussure is perceived as having reorganized 
linguistics to make room for the study of languages at particular points in time, 
past or present. Leonard Bloomfield (1923: 319) wrote that the Cours ‘first 
mapped out the world in which historical Indo-European grammar ... is merely 
a single province’. 

Second, Saussure opened the way for scientific study of language in early 
twentieth-century terms by distinguishing langue from parole. Langue is a system of 
signs, the common property of a particular speech community, through which 
comprehension and production of speech 1s possible. Parole is actual produced 
speech, subject to individual idiosyncrasy and will. 

Third, Saussurean linguistics characterized Jangue as a system of relationships 
between signs. These include both ‘syntagmatic’ relationships between an element 
(a sound, morpheme or word) and other elements preceding or following it, and 
‘paradigmatic’ relationships between a linguistic element and elements belonging 
to its same class(es). ‘The notion that a language constitutes a systematic network 
of relationships is central to what Koerner (1976b: 699) calls ‘the Saussurean 
paradigm’.‘ In the words of another contemporary historiographer: 


the Saussurean notion of paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations would 
become the hallmark of twentieth-century linguistics: first, because it 
proposed that a single principle of structure unites all the levels at 
which language functions — sound, forms, and meaning; second, 
because it suggested a way of analyzing language that would not 
depend on a simple listing of elements with their ‘translation’ into 
either another language or some sort of philosophical interpretation. 
Elements could henceforth be analyzed according to the relations they 
maintained with other elements, and the language could be understood 
as the vast system — not of these elements — but of these relations. 
(Joseph 1995: 238) 


Koerner (1975; 1976b) has argued for the long incubation and diffuse origins 
of some of what others treat as Saussure’s innovations, attributing parts of this 
material to a general ‘climate of opinion’ in Saussure’s day. Whatever the sources 
of ideas conventionally associated with Saussure, the Cours holds the status of a 
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‘symbolic fount’? (Hymes and Fought 1975: 919) of modern language science. Its 
representation of language as an orderly system has powerfully shaped twen- 
tieth-century linguistics. Writing fifty years after Saussure, Spence (1957: 2) 
declared that ‘We are all Saussureans now’, a statement probably still valid. 

Saussurean linguistics is thus necessarily foundational to contemporary 
concepts of L2 acquisition, and of what languages have in common. This is true 
even though the Cours contains no direct discussion of L2 learning.’ Nor was 
Saussure caught up in debate about universal grammar. He gives the following 
as one of three desiderata for linguistics: ‘to determine the forces that are perma- 
nently and universally at work in all languages, and to deduce the general laws to 
which all specific historical phenomena can be reduced’ (1916/1966: 6). But 
having made that point, Saussure seems more concerned with specifying the 
business of synchronic — later, ‘structuralist’? — linguistics, and how to carry out 
that business, than with universal ‘forces ... at work in all languages’, or with 
‘general laws’. Saussure assumes the existence of universals governing historical 
phenomena, but does not prioritize the task of defining them, or of distin- 
guishing universal features of language from language-particular facts.° 


Europe after Saussure 


Saussurean linguistics — whatever its source(s) — influenced many early twentieth- 
century European linguists, collectively labelled ‘structuralists’. Post-Saussurean 
schools conceptualized language as an autonomous structure, or system of 
relationships, residing in speakers’ minds and interacting with other mental 
structures. Today, most linguists take this for granted. But not so earlier: 


One must realize ... the difficulties experienced by the pioneers of 
structuralism in casting their thoughts in comprehensible and coherent 
formulations. There was no accepted terminology. Ideas about the 
mind were hazy and imbued with dualist concepts of a material mortal 
body and a non-material immortal soul. The notion of structure was 
still very abstract. It was unclear what it would apply to or how it could 
be visualized. 

(Seuren 1998: 143-144) 


In the first decades of the 1900s, groups of scholars seized upon the intellec- 
tual challenges of developing a synchronic linguistics that addressed language as 
a system of syntagmatic and paradigmatic relations. They met those challenges 
in locally distinctive ways. Post-Saussurean linguistics includes the Geneva 
School, in which some of Saussure’s direct colleagues were active after his death; 
the Copenhagen School centred on Louis Hjelmslev; the London School of 
Firth and Halliday; and the Prague School. American structuralist linguistics of 
the 1930s through 1950s is also indebted to Saussure, as are Greenberg’s typo- 


logical work and Chomsky’s generative grammar.’ 
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Early schools of structuralism defined themselves formally to varying degrees, 
and differed in the extent to which they produced coherent bodies of work. They 
also differ in their relevance to L2 acquisition and universal grammar. Before 
addressing post-Saussurean schools of linguistics in Europe, I will examine the 
work of a single scholar poised between the pre- and post-Saussurean worlds. 


Otto Jespersen’s philosophy of grammar 


The Danish grammarian, phonetician and language pedagogue Otto Jespersen 
(1860-1943) was born shortly after Saussure but outlived him by thirty years. 
Jespersen graduated from the University of Copenhagen then spent his career 
there, aside from a postgraduate study tour during which he met Viétor, Sweet 
and Passy, and aside from a visiting professorship in the United States in 
1909-1910. Jespersen was principally concerned with the modern European 
languages, especially English, although he often referred to historically earlier 
versions of those languages.® He produced a seven-volume grammar of English, 
a treatise on phonetics, and books on theoretical and applied-linguistic topics. In 
addition, he created a universal language, Novial, and dabbled in literary analy- 
sis. Jespersen’s broad erudition and sprightly, disarmingly unpretentious prose 
has won him many readers. Of special relevance here are his writings on child 
language, L2 learning and teaching, and the viability of universal grammar. 

Jespersen is notable not only for his breadth, but for his originality. Jespersen 
(1922) begins by acknowledging the achievements of Rask, Grimm, Bopp and 
Schleicher. But he declares that “The science of linguistics had long stood in the 
sign of Cancer and had been constantly looking backwards — to its own great 
loss’ (p. 97). Jespersen criticized the Neogrammarians’ insistence on the 
immutability of sound changes, and in other ways separated himself from their 
concerns. Moreover, he was no fan of Saussure: he wrote a lukewarm review of 
the Cours (1916/1970), dismissing langue versus parole as ‘artificial terminology’ (p. 
111), and complaining that Saussure exaggerated the separability of synchronic 
and diachronic linguistics.? Nevertheless, Jespersen clearly worked in Saussure’s 
‘climate of opinion’, so that his descriptions of living languages and engagement 
in foundational theoretical issues now seem Saussurean. 

On the topic of L2 learning Jespersen is often associated with the Reform 
Movement, but his writings reveal a distinctive rationalist orientation. His early 
monograph, How to Teach a Foreign Language (1904), emphasized oral communi- 
cative practice over translation or memorization. Jespersen also advocated 
contextualized learning of vocabulary and the advantages of a phonetic tran- 
scription for early learners (Gregersen 1991). In several publications, he ridiculed 
teachers’ use of stilted or disconnected fragments of text and dismissed attempts 
to fit modern languages into the Latin template as ‘squinting grammar’ 
(Sorensen 1989: 32). But Jespersen invested much more in learners’ faculties of 
analysis and generalization, compared to Sweet’s guarded rationalism. For 
example, Jespersen suggested that learners create an ‘Inventional Grammar’ of 
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the English auxiliary do: first by collecting data about do, and then by working 
out generalizations about its distribution (1904: 126-131). Jespersen also 
commended cross-linguistic comparison to L2 learners. Although he does not 
exhibit the thoroughgoing rationalism of Beauzée, he expected language 
learners to bring more to the task of learning than did other Reform Movement 
leaders. 

Jespersen’s scholarship on child first language acquisition also displays his 
originality and independence. Almost a quarter of his 1922 book addresses child 
language. Most early 1900s reflection on the topic (by linguists, psychologists, 
educators, doctors and philosophers) consisted of chronological narratives about 
one or a few children.!° It attended first of all to acquisition of the sound system, 
and second to vocabulary. Jespersen worked in this tradition, but observed child 
language quite keenly. He noticed, for instance, the problem posed by the emer- 
gence of children’s questions like ‘Why you smoke, Father?’ in an environment 
where the normal subject-auxiliary inversion of English questions prevails. He 
also remarked on children’s incongruous imitation of adult statements like “You 
mustn’t eat that’ as ‘Not eat that’ (1922: 136), with (in modern terminology) 
clause-external negation. Jespersen the rationalist rejected the notions that chil- 
dren are taught language, or that they merely passively absorb it (Vejleskov 1989: 
124). To Jespersen, learning a language ‘demands extraordinary labour on the 
child’s part’ (1922: 128); the child struggles ‘to grasp the semantic and grammat- 
ical “unsystematic regularities” of the mother tongue’.!! Children build up a 
grammar of their L1 by analogizing on the basis of the input. They make many 
errors, but gradually abandon them so that their analogizing achieves greater 
consistency with adult speech patterns. Ultimately, a speaker ‘creates something 
never heard before by us or by anybody else’ (1922: 129). Jesperson (1922: 
161-215) also speculated about how both Ll and L2 learners’ linguistic 
creativity affects how languages change over time. 

Jespersen’s The Philosophy of Grammar (1924/1958) discusses universal 
grammar. He starts by rejecting two versions of the notion. First, he found 
untenable a universal grammar based on the properties of logic, an attempt he 
attributed to philosophical grammarians of ‘some centuries ago’ (p. 47). He criti- 
cized philosophical grammar for being normative, and for taking Latin as ‘the 
perfect model of logical consistency’. Second, Jespersen rejected claims that a 
universal grammar exists in the sense of universal ‘norms of syntax’, by which 
he meant specific grammatical features such as subjunctive mood or passive 
voice (pp. 48-49). 

Thus Jespersen exhibits pessimism about the existence of universal grammar. 
However, in a later passage (pp. 55-57) he gives guarded support to what he calls 
‘the nearest approach to [universal grammar] that modern linguistic sciences will 
allow’. As an example, he analyses ‘three stages’ of grammatical description of 
the English preterite. A first stage is ‘form’, ranging over /éd/ (handed), /t/ (fixed), 
/d/ (showed), and ‘unchanged forms’ like put. All these together constitute 
Jespersen’s second stage, the ‘functional (syntactic) class named ‘preterite’. The 
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third stage of description is ‘notion’, within which Jespersen subsumes some of 
the semantic burdens of English preterites, namely ‘past tense’, ‘unreality in 
present time’, or ‘shifted present time’. About the middle stage, Jespersen writes 
that functional/syntactic categories, ‘Janus-like, face both ways, towards form, 
and towards notion [as] the connecting link between the world of sounds and 
the world of ideas’. The seat of what is universal in language is in the third, 
notional, stage, which lies ‘beside, or above, or behind, the syntactic categories 
which depend on the structure of each language’. The grammarian’s job is to 
probe the relationship between notional and functional/syntactic categories. 

In 1974 Chomsky commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of the Linguistic 
Society of America by revisiting Jespersen (1924/1958). Published as Chomsky 
(1977a), his talk offers an appreciative reading of The Philosophy of Grammar that 
highlights Jespersen’s assertion that syntax does not merely reflect semantics. !? 
Along the way, Chomsky (1977a: 27-28) attributes to Jespersen the idea that 
universal grammar resides in the relationship between the second and third 
stages of grammatical description. That attribution is at odds with Jespersen’s 
declaration that universals of language, if any, reside in the third, notional, stage. 
In the final pages of The Philosophy of Grammar Jespersen does refer to ‘the great 
principles underlying the grammars of all languages’ (p. 344), a phrase Chomsky 
quotes. But Chomsky seems to overstate Jespersen’s investment in universal 
grammar, and to misidentify it within Jespersen’s three stages of description. 

Whatever Chomsky’s reading, more to the point is what role (if any) Jespersen 
assigned to universal grammar in language acquisition. An article, “Che teaching 
of grammar’ (1924/1962), addressed to mother-tongue teachers of English, 
provides some insight. It opens with a critique of the recommendations of a 
certain national committee in England charged with improving language peda- 
gogy. The committee had advocated (in terms reminiscent of eighteenth-century 
general grammar) beginning with instruction in ‘pure grammar’. Pure grammar, ‘a 
grammar of function, not of form’, is ‘concerned with the essential modes of 
thought of all peoples, whatever languages they may speak’ (1924/1962: 489). 
Jespersen found little of value in this recommendation. Framing his critique in the 
threefold distinction between grammatical form, function/syntax, and notion, 
Jespersen objected that function is language-particular: ‘[function] varies from 
language to language, though not to the same extent as the forms that serve to 
express it (p. 495). On the other hand, founding a ‘pure grammar’ on grammatical 
notions would only produce ‘truisms’ such as the existence of singularity versus 
plurality, or the division of time into past, present and future (p. 495). With that, 
Jespersen rejected the usefulness to learners of concepts of universal grammar: ‘we 
cannot teach grammar in the abstract, but we can and must teach English 
grammar’ (p. 496) — that is, “concrete English grammar, not abstract grammar in 
the clouds’ (p. 499). Jespersen’s scepticism about the utility of universal grammar 
to learners comes through clearly. So does his rationalism, in that he ends the 
article with an extended demonstration of how an inductive pedagogy could lead 
native speakers to discover the formal and functional principles of English plurals. 
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Jespersen’s conceptualization of universal grammar and of language learning 
illustrates his intellectual independence. His misgivings about universal grammar 
distinguish his work from the general grammarians who preceded him, while his 
rationalist orientation to language learning distinguishes him from the Reform 
Movement, and many structuralists who followed him. 


Schools of European structuralism 


Within European post-Saussurean linguistics, Jespersen was a figure sui generis, 
not a member of any group. We turn now to locally centred early twentieth- 
century European ‘schools’ of synchronic linguistics, some more formally 
defined than others. The Geneva School stands out in that it addressed neither 
universal grammar nor L2 acquisition. Saussure’s general linguistics aimed to 
create a terminology and framework for the analysis of all languages, but 
Saussure did not develop detailed proposals about the common properties of 
languages. Linguists in his immediate context, among them Bally and 
Sechehaye, elaborated certain ideas which appeared in the Cours and went on to 
do other kinds of work. But like Saussure, their imaginations were not captured 
by questions of universal grammar or second language learning. 

In the last decade of Jespersen’s life, what became a Copenhagen School was 
forming around the Danish linguist Louis Hjelmslev (1899-1965). Hjelmslev was 
centrally concerned with universal grammar. His Principes de Grammaire Générale 
(‘Principles of general grammar’) (1928) aimed to develop an abstract, 
‘panchronic’ (p. 214), system for the analysis of the individual properties of all 
languages, which he named ‘glossematics’. Although Hjelmslev’s ideas evolved as 
his career advanced, he remained committed to defining a superordinate frame- 
work applicable to all languages. To create it, he set out (using both deductive 
and inductive procedures) to inventory the properties of languages and to specify 
the relationships holding among those properties.!? Glossematics acknowledges 
Saussure in focusing on synchronic description, in prioritizing the structure of 
language over its content, and in seeking out underlying systematicity. It also 
holds traits in common with other early structuralist linguistics, such as its 
empiricist orientation and ‘avoidance of metaphysical language’ (Fudge 1995: 
263). But unlike Saussure or other structuralists, Hjelmslev explicitly aimed to 
create a general grammar. 

Unfortunately, glossematics mostly remained an ambitious plan. Hjelmslev 
theorized idiosyncratically at a high level of abstraction, without bringing his 
proposals down to earth in close analysis of data. He used notoriously ‘weird 
terminology’ (Seuren 1998: 162) and disrupted his contemporaries’ assumptions: 
about Hjelmslev, Jespersen complained that ‘I do not yet really understand what 
it means to approach phonetics deductively, any more than a zoologist can 
describe carnivorous animals deductively’.!* In the end, glossematics did not 
survive beyond Hjelmslev’s own lifetime. Still, it is significant as one early twen- 
tieth-century instantiation of universal grammar. In particular, Hjelmslev 
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disrupts the conviction that pre-generative structuralism was wholly anti-univer- 
salist. Hjelmslev was clearly a structuralist: his synchronic outlook and specific 
debt to Saussure are recognizable. On the other hand, he was committed to 
general grammar, deductive methods, and to generalizing beyond the immediate 
facts of specific languages (Rasmussen 1997: 128). Seuren (1998: 166) points out 
parallels between glossematics and Chomskyan linguistics, in that both try to 
create an ‘algorithmically organized generative grammar’ accounting for 
language differences and limits on those differences. It is to be regretted that 
Hjelmslev and other members of the Copenhagen School neither developed 
these ideas more fully and accessibly, nor speculated about L2 acquisition. 

In England as well, linguists were investigating the structural properties of 
language as a synchronic system. A London School emerged late, originating 
perhaps with the 1944 appointment of John Rupert Firth (1890-1960) as Great 
Britain’s first Professor of General Linguistics at the School for Oriental and 
African Studies.!® Firth rejected Bloomfield’s anti-mentalism and certain aspects 
of American structuralism (both topics to be addressed below) to embrace the 
importance of meaning and of social context in language use. Firth’s writings 
are mostly concerned with the sound system, especially prosody. He had taught 
English in India, studied non-Indo-European languages during years of military 
service, and organized courses of L2 instruction in Japanese during World War 
II. Despite these experiences, Firth seems not to have written about L2 acquisi- 
tion. He was also little disposed toward universal grammar (Langendoen 1968: 
67-69), and argued for approaching every language without preconceptions, 
using terms oddly congruent with those of American structuralists whose views 
he otherwise separated himself from. 

A second-generation member of the London School, Firth’s student and 
colleague Michael A. K. Halliday (b. 1925) developed a ‘systemic theory’ that, 
among other features, extended Firthian ideas to syntax and morphology 
(Halliday 1995). Like Firth, Halliday downplays universal grammar: 


[I|n order to find anything ‘universal’ in grammar — common, that is, to 
the grammar of all languages — we have to go to the very high level of 
abstraction ... [Descriptive categories of language] must be redefined 
for each language ... [C]omplete identity must never be assumed, even 
in languages as similar in their grammar as English and French; what 
‘noun’ means for French is defined by the total description of French 
grammar, not by what ‘noun’ means for English. 


(Halliday ef al. 1964: 31) 


Unlike Firth, Halliday has written extensively on both L2 acquisition and 
pedagogy. His concept of language learning seems to echo that of mid-century 
American structuralists. For example, Halliday et al. (1964: 199) refer to ‘pieces of 
language behaviour’ which learners ‘perform’ (p. 199), seeming to converge on 
the vocabulary and assumptions about L2 acquisition associated with some 
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American structuralists. Halliday et al. (1964: 179) also represent child first 
language acquisition as input-driven and based on habit-formation: the ‘process 
of acquiring linguistic habits is familiar to most people, and there is little we 
could add [about it] that is not either common knowledge or accessible to 
everyday observation’. Robins’ (1961: 194) characterization of Firth’s conver- 
gence with Bloomfield probably holds for Halliday as well: Robins wrote about 
Firth and Bloomfield that ‘each in his own way and despite the opposite views 
they took up ... were essentially fighting the same battle against the dogmatic 


slumber of traditional mentalism’.!7 


The Prague School 


Another group of European post-Saussurean linguists orbited in yet another path 
around universal grammar and second language acquisition. Before Hjelmslev 
and the Copenhagen School, a Prague School emerged in what was then 
Czechoslovakia. Prague School scholars had famously broad interests, including 
phonology (where their greatest reputation now lies), historical relations across 
languages, language form and communicative function, semantics, syntax, 
typology, dialectology, stylistics, literary criticism, aesthetics and language 
teaching. The ‘Linguistic Circle of Prague’, a group that existed officially between 
1926 and 1950, had among its members three key figures of the Prague School, 
the Czech Vilém Mathestus (1882-1945), and two Russian emigres, Nikolai S. 
Trubetzkoy (1890-1938), who worked in Vienna, and Roman Jakobson 
(1896-1982).!8 As early as 1911 (while Saussure was still teaching general linguis- 
tics in Geneva) Mathesius lectured on the systematicity of language viewed 
synchronically, a cornerstone of the emerging structuralist programme. The 
Prague School accepted Saussure’s form/substance and langue/parole distinctions 
(the latter somewhat equivocally). But they turned away from some specific claims 
made in the Cours, for example, by objecting to the strict imdependence of 
synchrony and diachrony (Vachek 1966; P. Steiner 1982: 3-31). They also inno- 
vated in their research into how communicative function imposes a form on 
language. Viewing language as ‘a tool which has a job (or rather, a wide variety of 
jobs) to do’ (Sampson 1980: 111), they analysed sentence constituents in terms of 
theme/rheme (or topic/comment) relationships. 

Most Prague School scholars neither promoted nor refuted universal or 
general grammar in the senses that Lancelot and Arnauld or Hjelmslev used 
these terms. However, as a group they maintained a pervasively synthetic, 
‘antiatomistic’ (Holenstein 1976: 16) orientation. Prague School linguists made 
many assertions intended to hold for all languages, such as about the role of 
functional factors in determining word order. The place filled in other traditions 
with remarks about universal grammar was taken up in Prague School work by 
discussion of linguistic typology, and by the ‘method of analytical confrontation’, 
their label for the examination of contrasts and similarities across languages, 


dialects or registers (Fried 1972b: 5; Fisiak 1984). 
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Roman Jakobson is an important exception to the characterization of the 
Prague School as minimally engaged in universals.!? Among many other targets 
of Jakobson’s exuberant interest were both typology and language universals. 
Notably, he asserted that universals, or near-universals, could be exploited to 
reconstruct earlier, unattested, linguistic forms (Koerner 1995: 215-216). 
Jakobson (1941/1968) also developed a universal hierarchy of phonological 
features and their implicational relations. As evidence for that hierarchy, he 
generalized about the order in which children acquire specific phonological 
distinctions. Jakobson also offered additional, eclectic, evidence for his universal 
hierarchy: the order of loss of distinctions in aphasic patients; the relative rarity 
of different sounds across different languages; patterns of synaesthetic associa- 
tion of sounds with colours.?° 

Thus Prague School structuralism incorporated something of Saussurean 
linguistics, developed a unique functionalist point of view, undertook cross- 
linguistic synchronic comparison, and in the person of Roman Jakobson pursued 
language universals in diverse ways. From its inception, the Prague School was 
also attuned to applied linguistics, so that one can speak of ‘Prague School 
language pedagogy’ (P. Steiner 1982: 28-30; Fried 1972a). As a reflex of their 
commitment to the systematicity of language, Prague School L2 teaching 
emphasized contextualized presentation of the L2: Vachek (1972: 13) attributed 
to Jakobson the claim that ‘no element of any language system can be properly 
evaluated if viewed in isolation’. In the organization and selection of teaching 
materials, the Prague School applied their ‘method of analytical confrontation’ 
to the Ll and L2, so as to ‘determine in what manner the content (meaning) of 
an utterance in the system of one language is realized in the system of another 
... [thus proceeding] from content (meaning) to function to form’ (Fried 1968: 
41)?! In another reflex of their functionalism, Prague School L2 pedagogy 
insisted on materials aimed at real communication in the L2, and excluded 
materials that only manipulated sentence patterns outside a context for mean- 
ingful exchange. Mensikova (1972) criticized American structuralist pedagogy on 
these grounds, claiming that it isolated form from function. In teaching ques- 
tions, for example, the Prague School approach would model ‘an appeal to the 
listener to submit an explanation’ (p. 56), rather than drilling students with a 
decontextualized formula for why questions. 

These features of Prague School pedagogy reveal something of its conception 
of L2 learning. Despite the group’s deliberate separation from American struc- 
turalist pedagogy on grounds that it ignored language function, the two schools 
share a vocabulary for the representation of L2 learning pivoting on the word 
‘habit’. Prague School scholar Vilém Fried unequivocally distinguishes the tasks 
of LI and L2 learners, in that in L2 acquisition ‘there will be constant conflict 
between the language habits which the pupil is acquiring in the foreign language 
and the old language habits of the mother tongue’ (1968: 39). Prague School 
conceptualization of L2 acquisition did not invest in the rationality of learners 
by expecting them to employ metalinguistic knowledge: “Let us not teach about 
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the language, but teach the language itself’ (Fried 1968: 44). And although 
‘analytical confrontation’ was a cornerstone of second-language pedagogy, 
Prague School pedagogy carried out cross-linguistic comparison without refer- 
ence to what L2 learners might know about language, aside from what they 
derived from exposure to the L1 or L2. Language universals were incorporated 
into some Prague School theorizing, but did not enter into their view of L2 
learning. 

Before proceeding to American structuralism, it is worthwhile summarizing 
the status of universal grammar and the conceptualization of L2 acquisition in 
post-Saussurean European linguistics, including the work of Jespersen (granted 
he might have resisted the label ‘structuralist’). Some early twentieth-century 
European structuralists built up notions of universal grammar: Hjelmslev’s 
glossematics did so with alacrity; the Prague School did so in Jakobson’s writings; 
Jespersen did so only in a limited and sceptical manner. The London School 
rejected inquiry into universal grammar, while Saussure and the Geneva School 
appear agnostic. With respect to L2 acquisition, Jespersen, Halliday and the 
Prague School all theorized about how second languages are learned and should 
be taught. Hjelmslev and Saussure did not address L2 acquisition. Jespersen 
alone — by dates and orientation on the periphery of European structuralism — 
held recognizably rationalist notions of language learning. 

This summary indicates the heterogeneity of the period, and how much of it 
stands apart from the intellectual worlds of Port-Royal or Beauzée. Seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century French grammarians took general grammar for granted, 
and integrated it into their theorizing about L2 teaching and learning. This was 
not true for early European structuralists, insofar as they can be taken as a whole. 
Structuralists’ post-Saussurean orientation separates them from late nineteenth- 
century comparative-historicists, as well as from general grammarians. However, 
as in Halliday’s or Fried’s emphasis on the formation of language habits, most 
early European structuralists with the exception of Jespersen would seem to have 
agreed with Whitney (1872: 303) that ‘the acquisition of language ... does not 
seem to us any mystery at all’. 


American structuralist linguistics 


An account of early nineteenth-century European structuralism ends appropri- 
ately with the work of Roman Jakobson, because the course of his life moves the 
narrative from Europe to the United States. The notorious political events of 
Europe in the 1930s forced Jakobson to leave Czechoslovakia. He eventually 
emigrated to New York, where he was briefly a house guest of anthropologist 
Franz Boas (1858-1942), a key figure in the emergence of American structuralist 
linguistics. Jakobson taught linguistics and Slavic studies at Columbia University, 
co-founded the Linguistic Circle of New York, and served as its vice-president 
until 1949. Later he moved to Cambridge, Massachusetts, to spend the 
remainder of his career at Harvard and MIT. Thus Jakobson’s professional work 
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was carried out, successively, in the milieux of the Prague School, early 
American structuralism, and generative linguistics. He was an active figure in 
each setting; in at least the first and third, his work was influential. 

Jakobson enjoyed an unusual degree of intellectual catholicity. But even 
granted that personal disposition, the fact that he participated in the develop- 
ment of all three approaches to language suggests that they may have more in 
common than is usually acknowledged. This is not to say that Jakobson’s work 
was readily accepted in all quarters — see Murray (1994: 215-219) for counter- 
evidence — but rather to raise an initial doubt about the image of these groups as 
non-intersecting intellectual circles. 

To what extent was there continuity across post-Saussurean European schools 
of linguistics, American structuralism and generative linguistics? A comprehensive 
answer to this question cannot be attempted here.?? But as a contribution toward 
that goal, we need to examine both the conventional, ‘mainstream’ representation 
of American structuralism, which perceives a sharp divide between structuralism 
and generative linguistics, and ‘revisionist’ accounts that perceive more continuity. 
The mainstream account of structuralism is taken for granted in existing discus- 
sions of the historical background to generativist L2 acquisition theory. It 
legitrmates contemporary ahistoricity, supporting Strozer’s (1994: 94) opinion that 
with the development of generative grammar ‘the whole of the traditional 
approach to language of the last couple of thousand years suddenly became obso- 
lete’. Scholars outside generativism are less apt to accept that such a radical break 
occurred in the discipline’s recent history, although generative linguists often 
express that conviction.?? Divergent understandings of the past are thus keyed to 
divergent ideologies. As a result, each side may misrepresent the other. 

The differences of opinion and interpretation associated with ‘mainstream’ 
versus ‘revisionist’ narratives bear on both topics of interest in this text.2* The 
mainstream account represents American structuralism as having repudiated 
language universals, and as having committed itself to an ‘anti-mentalist’ 
concept of language learning. Revisionist accounts question both these represen- 
tations. Thus to understand the evolution of universal grammar and L2 
acquisition from the middle of the twentieth century, it is necessary to consider 
both mainstream and revisionist narratives — acknowledging that, of course, 
there is actually a continuum of opinions about the relationship of structuralism 
to generative linguistics, not a simple bifurcation. Below I first introduce the 
mainstream account of twentieth-century American linguistics, then summarize 
challenges to that account, with special reference to universal grammar and L2 
acquisition. 


Two perspectives on American structuralism 


from 1900 to 1960 


The mainstream account of early twentieth-century structuralism has been 
widely disseminated, and is likely familiar to readers. While post-Saussurean 
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schools developed in Europe, American linguistics evolved in its own direction. 
Interest in studying languages synchronically, as systematic entities, emerged in 
the United States around the time it emerged in Europe. (I put aside the question 
of Saussure’s responsibility.) In the United States, however, it was first within 
anthropology that recognizably ‘structuralist’ research into language took place. 
Jakobson’s host Boas, and Boas’ student and fellow German immigrant Edward 
Sapir (1884-1939), were leaders. 

Boas as well as Sapir studied Native American languages. In the mainstream 
narrative, this fact is responsible for much of the character of structuralism in 
the United States. By the early twentieth century, many communities of Native 
Americans faced dispersal or cultural extinction. With that, opportunities were 
disappearing for the study of their languages, most of which lacked orthogra- 
phies. Boas, Sapir and their students felt an urgency to record the properties of 
Native American languages, taking as an immediate target their (synchronic) 
sound systems. From there, structuralists proceeded to (what they defined as) the 
next higher level of linguistic organization, morphology, then eventually to 
syntax. Very little work was done on semantics. The mainstream account repre- 
sents this research programme as prioritizing the most palpable units of 
language, sounds and sound patterns, and as rejecting the study of meaning, 
depicted as the least circumscribed aspect of language, the least amenable to 
public identification. ‘To carry out their research, structuralists developed quite 
refined methods for discovering and analysing a language’s sound system. 

In their study of Native American languages, structuralists encountered prop- 
erties that could not be accommodated within the analytical framework 
developed for Indo-European languages. The traditional partes orationis, and 
concepts like ‘case’, ‘tense’ or ‘passive voice’ in their usual definitions were not 
always adequate tools for understanding these languages. American structuralists 
declared in reaction that linguists had to approach the description and analysis of 
each language scrupulously devoid of preconceptions about its constituent units 
and properties. Through this experience (according to the mainstream history) 
American structuralists came to abandon language universals. An often-quoted 
statement by structuralist Martin Joos (1907-1978) is taken to epitomize the 
trend: Joos characterized the ‘American (Boas) tradition’ as one that holds that 
‘languages could differ from each other without limit and in unpredictable ways’ 
(1957: 96). Joos’ assertion has been held up repeatedly as evidence that struc- 
turalists rejected inquiry into cross-linguistic commonalities. 

These features of early American structuralism have together been interpreted 
to reveal an ‘atheoretical’, data-oriented character. In the mainstream account of 
the period, structuralists created exacting descriptive studies of little-known 
languages, attended to distributional patterns (especially within the sound system) 
while avoiding reference to meaning, and pursued inductive field methods rather 
than larger generalities. These habits of work and outlook supported a label some 
early American structuralists adopted for their activities, ‘descriptive linguistics’. 
Generativists contrast “descriptivism’ with the more theoretical orientation they 
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(re-)introduced, sometimes sharpening the contrast by dismissing structuralism as 
‘taxonomic’ (Chomsky 1965: 52; Katz 1964) or ‘prescientific’ (Lees 1957: 376).?° 

Another component of the mainstream reputation of American structuralism 
is its ‘anti-mentalism’. This trait is associated in particular with the influential 
American structuralist Leonard Bloomfield (1887—1949).7° Bloomfield was raised 
in rural Wisconsin, graduated from Harvard University at age nineteen, and 
earned a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1909. He first approached 
linguistics in the European philological tradition, spending a postgraduate year in 
Germany studying with the Neogrammarians. But by 1917 he was publishing 
synchronic, structuralist, descriptions of Tagalog prepared in collaboration with 
native-speaking informants. Later he turned to Algonquin languages. 

In 1921 Bloomfield took a teaching position at Ohio State University, where he 
met and was influenced by the behaviourist psychologist Albert P. Weiss 
(1879-1931). Behaviourism was a movement in psychology that developed in the 
United States in the early 1900s, with some antecedents in European positivism.*/ 
It participated in early twentieth-century America’s optimistic view of science, 
and sought to understand human and animal behaviour strictly on the basis of 
observable events. In its application to language, behaviourism minimized 
‘mentalistic’ concepts such as ‘thought’, ‘consciousness’ or ‘mind’. Behaviourists 
instead described language as stimulus-response chains in which both verbal and 
gestural tokens participate. Bloomfield’s adoption of an anti-mentalist stance, 
once he had ‘converted’ (Matthews 1993: 15) to behaviourism in the early 1920s, 
is well known.?° In his book Language (1933: 22-26), Bloomfield famously illus- 
trated a behaviourist’s analysis of a linguistic event: an imaginary Jill perceives her 
own hunger (stimulus); she moves her vocal apparatus so as to produce articulate 
sounds (response); Jill’s counterpart Jack hears those sounds (i.e. they become a 
stimulus to him); he fetches an apple and hands it to Jill (response). 

Bloomfield went on to sketch out a behaviourist account of language learning 
in which the child’s response to a stimulus is progressively modified by inter- 
action with the environment. A child learner is stimulated to produce a vocal 
‘noise’ (1933: 29) which is remforced by adult approval; this stimulates the child 
to repeat the sound and initiates an association that becomes the basis of a habit. 
An established habit strengthens related habits and contributes to the extinction 
of contradictory habits, so that eventually ‘the child’s speech is perfected by its 
results’ (p. 30). Bloomfield found behaviourism attractive as a substitute for what 
seemed to him the vague, ill defined, and overly malleable philosophical and 
psychological constructs of European structuralist and pre-structuralist linguis- 
tics. Most importantly, behaviourism seemed to Bloomfield to provide linguistics 
with an observable, ‘objective’ basis, lending to it the prestige of a science. This 
was significant to Bloomfield, as he was then trying to elevate the public status of 
the discipline, for example in his contributions to the founding of the Linguistic 
Society of America in 1924, 

In the mainstream representation of early twentieth-century American 
linguistics, Bloomfield’s anti-mentalism fit well with the structuralist programme. 
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That programme analysed the synchronic units of a language according to levels 
of organization, starting with sound and morphological patterns; it avoided 
cross-linguistic generalizing and philosophical speculation to the point of being 
atheoretical; it prioritized formal over meaning-based properties; and it strove to 
describe a language without reference to the facts of other languages. 
Structuralists found behaviourism’s objectification of language learning useful in 
their efforts to identify the discipline as a science and to distinguish their work 
from European linguistics, which they considered to lack an empirical basis. 

This conventional picture of early twentieth-century American structuralism 
is by no means wholly false. But it exaggerates some features and artificially 
downplays others. The outcome is to minimize continuity between structuralist 
and generative linguistics, and to simplify the picture by reducing the hetero- 
geneity of American structuralism.?? Two matters are especially pertinent here: 
first, structuralists’ purported disregard for language universals and second, the 
extent of their anti-mentalism. 

To discern whether early American structuralism was really antithetical to 
language universals requires a step backward, to address the prior issue of 
whether structuralism can be legitimately represented as (merely) ‘taxonomic’, 
‘prescientific’ or ‘atheoretical’. American structuralists certainly held theories 
of the nature of language, and trafficked in theories as they proposed, 
rebutted, modified, replaced and developed their own and each other’s ideas. 
Hymes and Fought (1975: 940) point out, for example, that there was contro- 
versy over ‘level-mixing’, that is, over whether it was necessary to describe 
phonological properties independently of, and prior to, a language’s morpho- 
logical or grammatical properties. That controversy was inherently theoretical, 
not taxonomic. Moreover, Hymes and Fought cite structuralists’ struggles to 
define ‘models’ or ‘postulates’ underlying specific grammatical analyses (pp. 
1067-1069). They also show that the important structuralist Charles F 
Hockett (1916-2000) pursued a predictive theory of language, as would 
Chomsky ten years later: 


The purpose [of linguistics] is not simply to account for all the utter- 
ances which comprise [the linguist’s] corpus at a given time; a simple 
alphabetical list would do that. Rather, the analysis of the linguistic 
scientist is to be of such a nature that the linguist can account also for 
utterances which are not in his corpus at a given time. That is, as a result 
of his examination he must be able to predict what other utterances the 
speakers of the language might produce, and, ideally, the circumstances 
under which those other utterances might be produced. 

(Hockett 1948/1957: 279) 


For these reasons, it seems inaccurate to depict American structuralism as 


absorbed exclusively in description and classification to the exclusion of theory, 


in any recognizable sense of what it means to theorize about language.°” 
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If American structuralists did theorize, did they theorize about universal 
grammar? Did they accept the existence of language universals, or value 
research into properties common to languages? Joos’ famous statement has often 
been used to answer those questions in the negative. Recall that Joos described 
‘the American (Boas) tradition’ as holding that ‘languages could differ from each 
other without limit and in unpredictable ways’ (1957: 96). Mainstream represen- 
tations of structuralism frequently cite Joos’ statement, making it responsible, in 
part, for the perception of structuralism as anti-universalist.3! However, there 
are reasons to doubt that what Joos wrote comprehensively represents structural- 
ists’ beliefs. 

First, Joos may simply have overstated his case. He attributed the abandon- 
ment of language universals to ‘the American (Boas) tradition’. Boas repeatedly 
pointed out that Native American languages could not be adequately described 
in the terms of the classical linguistic tradition. But he did not do away with the 
expectation that all languages had some essential common ground. In his intro- 
duction to the Handbook of American Indian Languages, Boas takes a middle road, 
warning scholars against taking the familiar categories of European languages 
for granted, while at the same time asserting that ‘the occurrence of the most 
fundamental grammatical concepts in all languages must be considered as proof 
of the unity of fundamental psychological processes’ (1911/1966: 67).°2 

Boas, then, may not have been as anti-universalist as Joos represented him. 
However, Joos’ statement is often attributed to later, more ‘core’, American 
structuralists as a group.** This, too, may be inaccurate. As Teeter (1964: 199) 
remarked, linguists in the first half of the 1900s in the United States were 
engaged in ‘stressing ... the importance of facts over general theory’. But they 
seemed not so much to have believed in the infinite mutability of human 
language, as in the value of postponing discussion about the limits of mutability 
until more data about those limits had been amassed and analysed. In a famous 
passage in Language, Bloomfield communicated confidence that language univer- 
sals may exist, but that it was untimely to pursue them: 


Features which we think ought to be universal may be absent from the 
very next language that becomes accessible. Some features, such as, for 
instance, the distinction of verb-like and noun-like words as separate 
parts of speech, are common to many languages, but lacking in others. 
The fact that some features are, at any rate, widespread, is worthy of 
notice and calls for explanation; when we have adequate data about 
many languages, we shall have to return to the problem of general 
grammar and to explain these similarities and divergences. 


(Bloomfield 1933: 20) 


In a review published a year later, Bloomfield (1934: 36) defined what would 
constitute a legitimately scientific explanation for linguistic phenomena. That 
explanation would be based on observable correlations, and would ‘[consist] of 
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general statements that embrace larger and larger sets of correlations’. 
Eventually, ‘we look forward to a larger synthesis, a General Grammar, which 
will register similarities between languages’.*! About this passage Matthews 
(1993: 47) commented that “despite the occasional loose remark by later scholars, 
that remained a responsible view’. Joos’ characterization of the anti-universalism 
of American structuralism may be the kind of ‘loose remark’ Matthews had in 
mind.*? Unfortunately, the mainstream representation of American  struc- 
turalism treats it as a central article of faith, so that structuralists’ deferment of 
research into universals has been reinterpreted as a principled, across-the-board 
rejection. 

A second reason why the mainstream representation of structuralism as 
devoid of interest in universals may need revision is that it flattens out the 
heterogeneity of the period. Alongside what is arguably the central, 
Bloomfieldian, tradition, other recognizably structuralist work was variously 
hospitable to the spirit of universal grammar. For example, there was Jakobson’s 
research on phonological universals. And from the late 1930s, the linguist and 
missionary Kenneth L. Pike (1912—2000) developed ‘tagmemics’, a distinctive, 
clearly structuralist, system for analysing data from diverse languages. Pike 
expected tagmemics to lead to better knowledge of cross-linguistic commonali- 
ties, and explicitly acknowledged that a search for language universals was part 
of the business of the discipline. Near the end of a treatise on ‘reducing 
languages to writing’, Pike treats universals as one responsibility of linguistics: 


[Linguists need] precise, accurate, and detailed descriptions of the 
sound systems of all languages. They wish to make general studies of 
the types of structural relationships which are found around the world, 
in the hope of discovering various language characteristics of a 
universal nature which will increase their understanding of basic 
language types. 

(Pike 1947: 174) 


A 1948 article — to which Ferguson (1978: 9) attributes the introduction of the 
term ‘language universals’ — placed the concept at centre stage. Two anthropolo- 
gists, Burt Aginsky and Ethel Aginsky, catalogued some elementary phonological, 
morphological and semantic universals. What most stands out is not the authors’ 
specific claims, but rather their lack of polemical tone. Even as Aginsky and 
Aginsky introduce their thesis as counter-intuitional, they do not seem to antici- 
pate an uncooperative, much less a hostile, readership:*° 


What are the universals of language? It is well-known that languages 
differ widely. ... It 1s easy to be so impressed by differences as to 
describe two languages as ‘totally different’. But this is an exaggeration, 
for all languages have much in common. 


(Aginsky and Aginsky 1948: 169) 
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As further evidence that concern for language universals was not absent in the 
period, note that Joseph H. Greenberg (1915-2001), whose extensive work on 
typology and universals is addressed later in this chapter, was of the same gener- 
ation as Hockett, Pike and Joos. 

For these reasons, it is inaccurate to claim that inquiry into universals was 
absent from American structuralist linguistics in the first half of the 1900s. The 
mainstream account of structuralism needs to be revised to accommodate the 
varied ways structuralists acknowledged, if not ‘craved’, universals. The intellec- 
tual atmosphere was indisputably supportive of data-driven, inductive linguistics 
which attended most closely to the description of languages and which, on prin- 
ciple, expected divergence. But this is not to say that interest in the shared 
properties of languages was extinguished. 

A second aspect of the mainstream narrative also needs to be reconsidered, 
namely its characterization of American structuralism as pervasively ‘anti- 
mentalist’. The issue is important because of its relevance to notions of what it 
means to learn, and know, an L2. I raise two questions about that characteriza- 
tion. First, does the mainstream narrative accurately interpret Bloomfield’s 
anti-mentalism? Second, how widespread was anti-mentalism, and how intrinsic 
to American structuralism? 

Criticism of Bloomfieldian anti-mentalism was an important feature of the 
transition from structuralism to generative linguistics in the late 1950s and 1960s. 
But some of that criticism seems to misinterpret the role of anti-mentalism in 
Bloomfield’s work. Bloomfield considered it folly to rely on what he called 
‘popular animistic pseudo-explanations’ for human behaviour, including 
concepts like ‘mind’, ‘consciousness’ and ‘perception’ (1931: 219). In describing 
languages, he wanted to replace (what he considered to be) vague and impres- 
sionistic concepts with references to observable behaviours and materials. But 
Bloomfield was not much absorbed in developing a psychology of language: the 
importance of anti-mentalism to him seems mostly to reside in its capacity to 
legitimate linguistics as a science. His aim was to establish the scientific status of 
the discipline by locating its basis in empirical facts open to public identification. 
To Bloomfield, mentalism ‘may tempt the observer to appeal to purely spiritual 
standards instead of reporting the facts’, whereas under a ‘materialistic hypoth- 
esis’ that temptation 1s avoided; therefore ‘in all sciences like linguistics ... the 
worker must proceed exactly as if he held the materialistic view (1933: 38). Anti- 
mentalism was instrumental to Bloomfield’s definition of linguistics, but it was 
less of a force in how he carried out his work. Like other structuralists (and 
generativists) Bloomfield relied on native speakers’ intuitions of meaning to 
establish the distinctiveness of phonemes and morphemes (A. Biihler 1992: 729), 
necessarily introducing a kind of mentalism into his work. 

Another matter to consider in assessment of Bloomfield’s anti-mentalism is 
whether what he rejected as ‘mentalism’ was the same ‘mentalism’ later 
promoted by generative critics of Bloomfieldian anti-mentalism. Bloomfield 
wanted to put a stop to appeals to ‘the nature of the mind’ or ‘the nature of the 
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thought’ by way of resolving questions about the structure of language. In this 
he seemed to be arguing against, say, the speculative grammarians for whom 
subjects preceded verbs because — according to speculative grammarians — in the 
mind, existence precedes action; or against Boethius of Dacia, who asserted that 
universal grammar existed because “There is but one logic for all tongues, and 
hence just one grammar’. Generative critics of Bloomfield’s anti-mentalism have 
not sought to revive this version of the role of the mind in language. Lamb 
(1967) arrives at a similar conclusion from a different direction. In a review of 
Chomsky (1964; 1965), Lamb asserts that what Bloomfield rejected as 
‘mentalism’, Chomsky the self-conscious mentalist might also reject: 


[Chomsky’s] practice ... is largely in conformity with the anti-mental- 
istic principles of [American structuralists], for he constantly adduces 
structural evidence in favor of his solutions ... rather than ‘explaining’ 
features of the structure by asserting that the speaker feels them to be 
that way. It was precisely this latter type of pseudoexplanation in terms 
of speaker’s [sec] feelings that [structuralists] were arguing against, and 
Chomsky is basically in agreement with them. 

(Lamb 1967: 415) 


There are many legitimate and salient differences between the approach of 
Bloomfield and that of generative grammarians. But ‘mentalism’ in the sense 
that Bloomfield used the term does not cleanly divide structuralists versus gener- 
ativists into two non-intersecting camps, as mainstream accounts would have it.3” 

A second question is whether early twentieth-century anti-mentalism 
pervaded American structuralism as the mainstream narrative would have it. 
Like the purported anti-universalism of American structuralism, the case may 
have been overstated. Certainly Sapir and his intellectual descendants found 
Bloomfieldian anti-mentalism alien to their version of structuralism. Sapir and 
Bloomfield maintained cordial professional relations, but in the often-retold 
story Sapir complained to others about ‘Bloomfield’s sophomoric psychology’. 
Bloomfield returned the compliment by privately labelling Sapir as a ‘medicine 
man’, perhaps by way of dismissing Sapir’s synthetic, intuitive integration of 
language, culture and thought — an approach antithetical to Bloomfield’s ideal- 
ized empirical linguistics (Hockett 1970: 539-540). There were also others 
whose work was clearly structuralist, but who didn’t accept that a science of 
linguistics necessarily included behaviourism. One was Morris Swadesh 
(1909-1967), an able, iconoclastic, student of Sapir, who lacked Sapir’s ‘mystic 
streaks’ (Murray 1994: 204). Swadesh worked on Native American languages, 
although he may be best remembered today for his invention of glot- 
tochronology. He rejected what he called ‘mechanical materialism’ in linguistics 
as contradictory, pseudo-scientific and contrived; and he denounced as a ‘fetish’ 
the notion that ‘anything related to the mind must be ruled out of science’ 
(Swadesh 1948: 254). 
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So by no means did all structuralists assent to Bloomfield’s anti-mentalism. 
However, Bloomfield was not alone: there were American scholars who found 
behaviourism attractive, and who strove to understand language without refer- 
ence to mental capacities. Some carried this to a puristic extreme.*® Among 
those was B. F. Skinner (1904—1990), a psychologist who tried to reconceive of 
human language as wholly empirical ‘verbal behavior’ (1957), notoriously 
inspiring Chomsky (1959) to attack behaviourism.*9 

It is worth considering in some detail Skinner’s book Verbal Behavior, because 
Chomsky’s vigorous polemic against it is often cited as the definitive refutation of 
structuralist anti-mentalism. Chomsky accurately identified Skinner as radically 
anti-mentalist. But Skinner had, at most, only a marginal presence within 
American structuralism. Structuralists did not quote Skinner, and although the 
index of Verbal Behavior cites many psychologists, and literary and _ historical 
figures, it lists only a single reference to any well known structuralist, namely 
Sapir. That one reference to Sapir is telling: Skinner credits Sapir with having 
suggested a particular etymology ‘in the ... spirit’ (p. 342) of the eighteenth- 
century maverick scholar John Horne ‘Tooke. Skinner discusses Tooke 
approvingly, and at length. Skinner, like Tooke, styled himself an anti-universalist 
and arch-empiricist. Verbal Behavior has something of the ‘pungent and racy’ 
character that Robins (1997: 161) ascribed to Tooke’s Dwerstons of Purley: it is full 
of anecdotes, word play, puns, palindromes, allusions, references to (for example) 
ouya boards (p. 385) and the size of J. P. Morgan’s nose (p. 202). It is discursive, 
opinionated, impressionistic and entertaining. Throughout, Skinner tries to push 
behaviourism to the limit. He found fault in any admixture of mentalism into 
the analysis of ‘verbal behavior’, which (as he announced flatly) ‘we must accept 
... in the crude form in which it is observed’ (p. 13). 

Overall, Verbal Behavior leaves the impression of an author self-consciously 
taking an extreme, perhaps indefensible, position so as to stir up readers’ imagina- 
tions and push back their intellectual horizons. A story Skinner narrates near the 
end of the book is revealing (pp. 456-460). One evening he dined with Alfred 
North Whitehead at the Harvard Society of Fellows. Whitehead was not 
impressed by Skinner’s (self-described) ‘zealous’ behaviourism. He challenged 
Skinner to account for a piece of verbal behaviour invented on the spot, the utter- 
ance ‘No black scorpion is falling upon this table’, produced in the context of 
their dinner together, without relying on mentalistic concepts. Skinner re-tells this 
story, then takes up several pages trying out different responses he might have 
made to Whitehead’s challenge to make sense of an example of verbal behaviour 
which is not part of any obvious stimulus-response chain in its environment. 

Skinner’s story displays how he attempted, often playfully, to test the natural 
limits of behaviourism. Unfortunately, Verbal Behavior is construed in mainstream 
depictions of structuralism as a major initiative by structuralists to institute anti- 
mentalism in linguistics. That reputation is inconsistent with the tone of the text, 
and with its author’s stance. Misapprehension of Skinner (1957) in this manner 
likely derives from readers’ having encountered it largely through the pages of 
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Chomsky (1959), which eclipsed the book under review. But what Chomsky was 
arguing against — the whole structuralist programme, perceived as irrevocably 
and adamantly anti-mentalist and anti-universalist — goes far beyond, and in a 
different direction from, the actual contents of Skinner’s book. One is reminded 
of a remark about criticism of Chomsky’s Cartesian Linguistics: Simone (1998: 
150) wrote that such criticism was ‘technically correct, but mostly ungenerous’ 
because critics misconstrued the aim of the text being reviewed, attacking it for 
not achieving something that it had not aspired to achieve. 

To summarize, American structuralist linguistics was a heterogeneous school 
that flourished in the United States from the early 1920s. Structuralists sought to 
capture the properties of diverse languages, within a framework that recognized 
their essential differences. They aspired to a scientific standard of description in 
the terms of their time, which for some entailed minimizing reliance on un- 
empirical mental constructs. In assessing structuralists’ accomplishments, one 
scholar — a scholar quite critical of some of their positions — wrote: 


The field work undertaken ... [by American structuralists] has yielded a 
rich storehouse of texts and other materials on languages unknown to 
research before [the twentieth] century; their methods have ensured 
both accuracy in recording and freedom from chauvinism in reporting 
their findings; and their generalizations are made with clarity and 
Sweep. 

(Schlauch 1946: 26) 


Mainstream accounts of early twentieth-century American linguistics acknowl- 
edge some of these virtues, but also routinely magnify the extent to which 
anti-universalism and anti-mentalism were inherent to structuralism and perva- 
sive within it. For generativists, it is convenient to accept an exaggerated contrast 
between their approach and that of their predecessors, since to do so glamour- 
izes the novelty of their position and insulates generativists against having to 
re-consider the accomplishments of the past, couched as they are in an increas- 
ingly alien idiom. In the following section, we will see that just as the theoretical 
orientations of structuralism versus generativism are conventionally portrayed in 
opposition to each other, the two schools’ notions of second language learning 
are also often presented as starkly different. 


Second language learning and American 
structuralist linguistics 


American structuralism in the first half of the twentieth century became deeply 
engaged in language teaching and learning. In large part this had to do with the 
outbreak of World War II. As linguistics began to achieve a public identity, the 
government called upon its services to contribute to ‘the war effort’, by training 
military personnel in the languages of the relevant European and Asian areas. 
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Linguists quickly responded to the call. In fact, they had anticipated it. In 1941 
the Linguistic Society of America and the American Council of Learned 
Societies had already been planning an initiative to raise national foreign- 
language skills. Together they established the Intensive Language Program (ILP), 
aimed at creating a ‘stockpile of strategic language competence’ (Hall 1990: 71). 
The ILP’s first job was to produce L2 teaching materials and develop a peda- 
gogy consistent with structuralist concepts of language and language learning. 
This effort was already underway when the government discovered its need for 
expertise in diverse foreign languages, some of which had rarely been studied in 
the United States: Malay, Burmese, North African dialects of Arabic. The 
armed forces worked closely with the Linguistic Society of America and the ILP, 
which had liaisons with linguists at Columbia, Yale and the Universities of 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and California at Berkeley. As funding poured into the 
project, it quickly became very large. Americans serving in the military who had 
academic training in linguistics were reassigned to ILP projects, so that ‘before 
the [ILP] was over, just about every trained linguist in the country, young or old, 
had become involved in it’ (Moulton 1961: 85).*° 

J. M. Cowan (1991: 75) vividly narrates the ILP’s ‘best success story, the 
Chinese Episode’. In the fall of 1943, the United States military announced that 
in two weeks it urgently required 205 officers who could speak and understand 
Chinese. Charles F’ Hockett, then a Private First Class with linguistics training 
but no knowledge of Chinese, was retrieved from his duties raking leaves at a 
military base in Virginia. Hockett travelled to Yale for a quick orientation and to 
pick up teaching materials prepared by the ILP. Six native speakers of Mandarin 
Chinese were recruited in New York and San Francisco to serve as ‘informants’. 
Hockett, the informants, and the cohort of military officers assigned to learn 
Chinese then boarded a boat headed across the Pacific. As the boat travelled 
west, the officers feverishly studied under Hockett’s oversight, with the infor- 
mants serving as models of the spoken language. By the time they arrived in 
China, they were reported to be in control of a ‘respectable amount of collo- 
quial Mandarin’, evidently sufficient to carry out their mission. Hockett himself 
learned enough to produce the learner’s textbook Spoken Chinese on his return to 
the United States. It was immediately printed and distributed by the ILP. 
Hockett went on to have an important post-war career as a linguist, serving in 
1964 as President of the Linguistic Society of America.*! 

Apparent success stories like these stimulated various branches of the military 
to incorporate language training in diverse ways. In some cases, they employed 
linguists to create pocket-sized pamphlets listing useful phrases in diverse L2s 
alongside English translations. In other cases, they enrolled personnel in existing 
or specially created university classes, or established their own language 
programmes under the guidance of linguists. Perhaps the most famous of the 
military’s linguistic initiatives in this era was the Army Specialized Training 
Program. The ASTP aspired to train 15,000 persons (who scored in the top 1 
per cent of Army-administered cognitive tests) in twenty-seven different 
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languages, using materials and methods developed by structuralists. Among the 
trainees were at least two who in later life became linguists: psycholinguist Roger 
Brown, who studied Japanese (Murray 1994: 273), and applied linguist J. Donald 
Bowen, who studied Spanish (Bowen ¢é al. 1985: 34). The ASTP was designed as 
an eighteen-month programme of intensive language and cultural training. But 
it quickly outgrew its capacity to produce the promised results, then lost its finan- 
cial backing. About a year into the ASTP’s first course of study, the whole 
project was abruptly terminated and its students scattered. It does not inspire an 
American taxpayer’s confidence to learn that ‘only by accident or chance did 
any trainee ever get assigned where his language knowledge could be used’ (J. M. 
Cowan 1991: 80). 

Despite this mixed legacy, for a brief period the ILP, ASTP and related efforts 
stimulated the application of structuralism to second language study, in the ener- 
gized atmosphere of a national emergency. The materials and methods for 
language learning developed in this context are distinctive. They bear the 
imprint of their unique social-historical circumstances, and of the intellectual 
orientation of the linguists who created them, therefore providing access into 
structuralist notions of the nature of L2 learning. 

A key document is Bloomfield’s (1945) article ‘About foreign language 
teaching’. Although it was published after some of the dust had settled, the text 
recounts procedures developed during the heyday of the ILP. To Bloomfield, the 
virtues of ILP teaching practices were ‘self-evident in the light of past results of 
linguistic science’ (p. 630), which is to say, consistent with American struc- 
turalism. He advocated that instruction focus on the colloquial spoken language. 
Learners were taught in groups of eight to ten, for a minimum of ten hours a 
week. Most classroom time was spent with a native-speaking informant, who 
modelled the sounds and structures of the language. Students imitated, repeated 
and practiced the informant’s speech. They responded to oral question-and- 
answer exercises and later engaged in free conversation, all exclusively in the L2. 
The sound system of the target language was emphasized, with complementary 
backgrounding of literacy. For a few additional hours a week students met with a 
trained linguist, the ‘instructor’. The instructor answered students’ questions 
about the L2 grammar, tutored them in articulatory phonetics and, behind the 
scenes, supervised the informant and organized material covered in drill sessions. 
Both the informant and instructor were to scrupulously avoid ‘the easy but 
unfruitful field of grammatical theorizing’ (p. 637). 

In the popular press of the 1940s and 1950s, this style of teaching was called 
the ‘Army method’. Bloomfield’s 1942 Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign 
Languages describes a version of the Army method likely inspired by the success 
of the ‘Chinese Episode’. This booklet is a do-it-yourself manual created to help 
people acquire communicative ability in a foreign language as quickly as 
possible. Bloomfield did not assume that classroom grammars or other texts were 
available, although he acknowledged some limited utility to them. He recom- 
mended background reading about linguistics, including his own Language and 
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books by Sweet and Sapir (pp. 4-5). But the essential activity was to work with 
an untrained native-speaking informant, from whom the learner elicited words, 
then phrases, then sentences in the L2. The learner should imitate the infor- 
mant’s speech as accurately as possible, and then record the L2 sounds and 
words on slips of paper for out-of-class practice. In some cases the learner would 
have to invent an orthography for the L2. He or she was to reflect on the body of 
elicited data so as to grasp its patterns through induction, a step which 
Bloomfield represented as utterly straightforward: ‘By careful and thorough work 
one can discover the machinery, so to speak, of the language, and state it in its 
simplest terms’ (p. 15). 

In short, in the absence of an instructor as described in Bloomfield (1945), 
then Bloomfield (1942) assumed that the learner could dispense with that role, 
and proceed to acquire the L2 exclusively via an informant. The Outline Guide (p. 
1) recommended that readers consult an ILP-produced companion text, Bloch 
and ‘Trager (1942), for information about elementary articulatory phonetics and 
techniques for analysing languages. But Bloomfield warned learners repeatedly 
not to rely on folk preconceptions or schoolbook grammars. That included 
avoiding all grammatical lore an informant might interpolate, derived either 
from the informant’s own training, or (what later linguists called) native-speaker 
intuitions. Above all, Bloomfield advised learners to abandon L1-based expecta- 
tions about how a language works, and ‘start with a clean slate’ (1942: 1) 
undistorted by preconceptions. The learner’s job was essentially to gather 
evidence for the features of the target language by elicitation from the infor- 
mant, and to ‘PRACTISE EVERYTHING UNTIL IT BECOMES SECOND 
NATURE’ (1942: 16; emphasis in the original). 

There is no mistaking the anti-mentalism that informed Bloomfield’s recommen- 
dations for L2 acquisition. Those recommendations included his aversion to ‘the 
easy but unfruitful field of grammatical theorizing’ based on speakers’ intuitions, 
and his emphasis on language as a habit, acquired by mimicking the informant’s 
speech in repeated stimulus-response exchanges until L2 learning became ‘perfected 
by its results’, as Bloomfield had written about L1 learning, Bloomfield’s pedagogy 
also exhibited other traits of structuralist linguistics: it focused on the spoken 
language, and insisted that learners abandon preconceptions about how languages 
work. Both Bloomfieldian anti-mentalism and the doctrines of American struc- 
turalism in general are apparent in what Moulton (1961) offers as five ‘slogans’ 
summarizing a 1940s and 1950s approach to L2 acquisition: 


Language is speech, not writing 
A language is a set of habits 
Teach the language, not about the language 
A language is what its native speakers say, not what someone thinks they 
ought to say 
Languages are different 
(Moulton 1961: 86-89) 
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Note that all Moulton’s slogans except the third are assertions about the nature 
of language, not precepts about language learning.” In this way, they reveal the 
extent of the integration between mid-twentieth century American structuralism 
and a particular conception of language learning. Structuralists’ ‘confident 
application’ (Stern 1983: 156) of their linguistic theory to language teaching 
produced what came to be labelled the ‘audiolingual method’. Each of 
Moulton’s slogans was used to legitimate specific practices of audiolingualism, 
including its emphasis on oral skills at the expense of reading and writing; 
‘pattern practice’ (repetitive structural drills); memorization of dialogues; and 
downplaying of metalinguistic analysis in favour of, in Bloomfield’s words, 
‘PRACTIS[ING] EVERYTHING UNTIL IT BECOMES SECOND 
NATURE’. Thus this period witnessed a tightly knit three-way coordination 
between a theory of language, a concept of L2 acquisition and a language 
teaching methodology. 


Contrastive analysis 


In this discussion of early structuralist scholarship on language learning, there is 
what might be perceived as a conspicuous gap. That gap is the absence of refer- 
ences to ‘contrastive analysis’. Many generativist accounts of L2 acquisition 
portray contrastive analysis as a ‘hypothesis’ or ‘theory’ of L2 acquisition inte- 
gral to structuralist linguistics and Bloomfieldian behaviourism.*? As such, it has 
often been cast into the role of an ancien régime out of which modern conceptual- 
ization of L2 acquisition first emerged. Popular though this representation of 
contrastive analysis is, 1t warrants reconsideration. 

Contrastive analysis as it developed in the United States in the first half of the 
twentieth century involves point-by-point comparison of the Ll and L2 gram- 
mars with the goal of identifying their similarities and _ differences. 
Cross-linguistic comparison has, of course, been present in many traditions 
(Fisiak 1984); what distinguishes its American 1950s incarnation is its conception 
in applied-linguistic terms within the context of structuralism, as a means of 
preparing maximally effective pedagogical materials. Robert Lado (1915-1995), 
perhaps the foremost proponent of contrastive analysis, depicted the technique 
this way: 


The linguist takes up each phoneme in the native language and 
compares it with the phonetically most similar ones in the second 
language. He then describes their similarities and differences. He takes 
up the sequences of phonemes and does likewise. Morpheme and 
syntax patterns are also compared and the differences described. The 
results of these contrastive descriptions form the basis for the prepara- 
tion of language texts and tests, and for the correction of students 
learning a language. 


(Lado 1964: 21) 
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Because it was held that ‘differences [between the Ll] and L2] are the chief 
source of difficulty in learning a second language’ (Lado 1964: 21), teachers 
could rely on contrastive analysis to anticipate students’ needs. Contrastive ana- 
lysis in this sense was promoted by University of Michigan linguist Charles C. 
Fries (1887-1967), and then developed by his student Lado. From its hotbed at 
the University of Michigan, contrastive analysis became a powerful force in the 
field of L2 instruction after the middle of the twentieth century, with entire 
research projects, conferences and series of publications dedicated to it (Howatt 
1984: 268-269). One of the first endeavors of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics, established in Washington DC in 1959, was to initiate a series of 
comparative grammars for use in writing English-as-a-second-language texts for 
specific L1 populations (Alatis 1968: 3-5). 

Present-day scholarship on L2 acquisition is justified in recognizing the 
importance of contrastive analysis in the immediate past of the discipline. And it 
is justified in pointing out the empirical and theoretical problems that caused 
linguists to retreat from (or reformulate) contrastive analysis after its peak in the 
mid-to-late 1960s.‘* But on a number of counts, the conventional modern repu- 
tation of contrastive analysis seems distorted. 

First, as James (1971: 54-57) shows — and as Ferguson (1985: 202-203), Fisiak 
(1981) and Nickel (1971: 6-7), among others, have reiterated — critics exaggerate 
the claims of contrastive analysis. As developed by C. C. Fries (1945) and Lado 
(1957; 1964), contrastive analysis had fairly restrained ambitions and a modest 
scope: it asserts that some portion of what learners know and don’t know about 
their L2 can be accounted for through similarities and differences between the 
L1 and L2, but it doesn’t anticipate accounting for the whole contents of L2 
knowledge. Lado (1968: 125) declared that ‘transfer’ of L1 into the L2 ‘does not 
represent behavior that will be exhibited by every subject on every trial. It repre- 
sents behavior that is likely to appear with greater than random frequency’. 
Contrary to how contrastive analysis is usually represented, its main proponents 
did not consider a learner’s native language to be the unique source of L2 errors. 
Wardhaugh (1970: 124) criticizes what he calls the ‘strong version’ of contrastive 
analysis — that one can predict all learners’ errors from L1/L2 comparision — as 
‘quite unrealistic and impracticable’. But Fries and Lado did not seem to have 
promoted that version of the technique.*° 

A second misapprehension about contrastive analysis concerns its status in 
relationship to linguistic theory, theories of L2 acquisition and language peda- 
gogy. Fries (1945: 9) embeds his advice that teachers base their materials on 
L1/L2 comparison in an otherwise unexceptional exposition of the mid-century 
structuralist programme for language teaching. Lado (1957) illustrates how to 
carry out Fries’ advice, providing chapter-by-chapter directions for comparing 
two languages’ sound systems, grammars, vocabularies, etc. The context 1s 
recognizably that of American structuralism: Lado emphasizes the systematicity 
of grammatical structure, prioritizes the sound system of a language (treatment 


of which takes up a third of the book), and refers to Bloomfield, Nida, Pike and 
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Sapir. Granted the intellectual world in which Fries and Lado worked, their 
adoption of structuralism is not surprising. But structuralism itself is extrinsic to 
contrastive analysis. Contrastive analysis is essentially a set of procedures for 
expediting L2 acquisition, yoked in the 1950s and 1960s to American struc- 
turalism and some largely implicit claims about the nature of Ll and L2 
acquisition. But in the words of Bolinger (1971: vi), ‘while contrastive linguistics 
draws on linguistic theory and contributes to it, no allegiance is owed by it to any 
particular theory’. Contrastive analysis could be — and (earlier) was, and (later) 
would be — carried out within various frameworks, including early generative 
grammar (Di Pietro 1968; 1971; Lado 1968), Prague School linguistics (Fisiak 
1984) and others (Krzeszowski 1990: 107—168).47 

The matter of the status of contrastive analysis comes to a head when it is 
represented as one side of a kind of historic face-off with Dulay and Burt’s 
(1974b) generative grammar-inspired notion of ‘creative construction’. Creative 
construction is, explicitly, a theory of L2 acquisition (whose content we return 
to later). It minimizes the role of the Ll and affirms that learners draw on 
innate grammatical knowledge in creating an L2. Many accounts of the recent 
history of L2 acquisition theory (e.g, Flynn 1987: 11—29) present creative 
construction as having displaced contrastive analysis when the failures of the 
latter ‘theory’ became apparent in the 1970s. This presupposes that the two 
have enough in common to be rivals to the same conceptual space. But creative 
construction is organic to a 1970s version of generative linguistics; its reliance 
on generativist terminology and conceptual apparatus makes it difficult to 
imagine what content it would have outside (some version of) a generative 
linguistics. Thus the status of creative construction relative to generativism 
differs from the status of contrastive analysis relative to structuralism. Moreover, 
creative construction does not address language teaching, whereas contrastive 
analysis is essentially a recommendation for improving pedagogy. The two are 
therefore incommensurate in their natures and aims, and can’t be placed on the 
same footing.?° 

A third misapprehension about contrastive analysis regards its orthodoxy 
within American structuralism. Although Fries and Lado presupposed the 
conceptualization of language learning depicted in Moulton’s (1961) five slogans, 
contrastive analysis was never a central theme of structuralism. Bloomfield did 
not anticipate contrastive analysis; in fact, he might well have objected to a 
language-teaching programme that attended to L1/L2 differences as a violation 
of his first maxim, that L2 learners ‘start with a clean slate’ (1942: 1). Bloch and 
Trager (1942: 7-8) and Nida (1950: 32-35) also wrote about L2 acquisition 
when contrastive analysis was first being articulated, but their writings do not 
seem disposed to it. 

In fact, Fries’ and Lado’s ideas about language depart from structuralism in 
certain ways. For the ‘Michigan school’, L1 and L2 acquisition diverged: C. C. 
Fries stated outright that ‘learning a second language ... constitutes a very 
different task from learning the first language’ (1957: v). Lado agreed: ‘the 
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psychology of learning a second language differs from that of learning the first’, 
because ‘the second language is perceived through the habit channels of the 
native tongue’ (1964: 5—6). Fries and Lado identified L1 and L2 acquisition as 
fundamentally different because the L1 played an important role in L2 acquisi- 
tion, whereas L1 acquisition took place without any such inter-lingual influence. 
But for other American structuralists, L2 acquisition recapitulates L1 acquisition: 
‘the process of acquiring a language, whether in infancy or in later life, is always 
essentially the same’ (Bloch and Trager 1942: 7). Bloomfield took a more 
nuanced position, but still one opposed to that of Fries and Lado. In several 
places in his writings Bloomfield initially asserts the similarity of L1 and L2 
learning, then steps backward to concede significant differences. But the differ- 
ences he cites have more to do with the circumstances of acquisition than with 
the intrinsic nature of Ll versus L2 learning: Bloomfield (1945: 636), for 
example, attributes children’s ease at language learning compared with adults’ 
notorious difficulties, to the greater amount of input children receive.*9 
Bloomfield (1914/1983: 12) points out that Ll and L2 learners face similar 
obstacles in learning to perceive the sounds of the target language and associate 
them with articulatory gestures: ‘the child is very much in the position of the 
adult who hears a foreign language’.°° Thus although Bloomfield did not see Ll 
and L2 acquisition as identical, he seemed to assume with Bloch and Trager 
that, fundamentally, they resemble each other. This was not the position of the 
developers of contrastive analysis.°! 

For these reasons, it seems accurate to represent Fries’ and Lado’s contrastive 
analysis as of one piece with American structuralism. The frequently asserted asso- 
ciation between contrastive analysis and behaviourism is also inaccurate. On the 
basis of Fries’ and Lado’s references to L1 versus L2 habits, many like James (1980: 
11-26) locate a psychological foundation of contrastive analysis in behaviourism.°* 
But Fries was no behaviourist, as Danesi (1985: 281) has asserted, and as P. H. Fries 
(1987) and Pocklington (1990: 37-59) have argued: he adopted aspects of 
Bloomfield’s descriptivism but rejected behaviourist psychology in favour of a thor- 
oughly humanistic orientation.°? In fact, C. C. Fries viewed behaviourism as 
antithetical to the creativity of human language. Lado likewise distanced himself 
from behaviourism. ‘To Lado, ‘language learning cannot be understood through 
trial and error, association, gestalt, or overt behavior alone. It requires a more 
comprehensive explanation. .... [Gontemporaneous research] suffers from too 
narrow a view of the problem of learning’ (1964: 35-36). Although Lado discusses 
language learning with reference to habit-formation, imitation and association, he 
also freely uses concepts like ‘awareness’, ‘memory’ and ‘will power’ — notions 
Skinner would have dismissed, and Bloomfield might have viewed as ‘popular 
animistic pseudo-explanations’. 

There is also an important buried contradiction in the identification of 
contrastive analysis with American structuralism. Informally, the problem is that 
in order to compare two entities they must have enough in common for compar- 
ison to make sense. If American structuralism had been uniformly committed to 
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the notion that, in Joos’ famous words, ‘languages could differ from each other 
without limit and in unpredictable ways’, then that should vitiate cross-linguistic 
comparison. Among commentators who have recognized this problem, Rusiecki 
(1976: 34) wrote that ‘Contrastive analysis, even in its structuralist and taxonomic 
version, implies tacit acceptance of at least a mild theory of language universals’. 
As Krzeszowski (1990: 4) put it: ‘a purely structural approach to contrastive 
studies [is] theoretically impossible’ because ‘comparison presupposes similarity 
... against which differences can be stated’. Newmeyer and Weinberger (1988: 36) 
cite the incompatibility of contrastive analysis with structuralism’s purported anti- 
universalism as one reason for the eventual abandonment of contrastive analysis, 
accepting along the way that contrastive analysis was intrinsic to a theory of 
language that denied language universals. Instead, one might interpret the incom- 
patibility of contrastive analysis with anti-universalism as evidence against the 
conventional perceptions of early twentieth-century American linguistics as avidly 
anti-universalist, and of contrastive analysis as wholly identified with ‘struc- 
turalism’, in the sense of Bloomfieldian linguistics. 

Thus one might question the conflation of contrastive analysis, structuralism 
and behaviourism as assumed in the standard generativist account of mid- 
century American work on L2 acquisition. Structuralists who wrote about 
language acquisition (Bloomfield, Nida, Bloch and Trager) did not anticipate 
contrastive analysis, nor did they hold ideas about L1 versus L2 learning conge- 
nial to those of Fries and Lado. Conversely, contrastive analysts did not accept 
Bloomfield’s behaviourism, and their work does not fall neatly within struc- 
turalist orthodoxy as it is conventionally represented. Therefore it 1s inaccurate 
to treat Michigan-style contrastive analysis as a now-superseded ‘theory’ of L2 
acquisition, informed by behaviourism and contained within structuralist linguis- 
tics. It makes better sense to view contrastive analysis as a distinctive set of 
assertions and proposals about language teaching, influenced by structuralism in 
Fries’ and Lado’s writings, but not subsumed within it.** 

Current generative L2 acquisition theory typically positions itself in silhouette 
against contrastive analysis as its historical backdrop. Probably in an effort to 
sharpen the edges of the contrast between figure and background, generative L2 
theory reduces the complexity of the relationship of contrastive analysis (a 
language pedagogical technique) to structuralism (a linguistic theory) and 
behaviourism (a psychological theory applied to language learning). It is worth- 
while rectifying this misrepresentation, since it distorts our vision of the past and 
decreases opportunities to understand both past and present. 


Late twentieth-century linguistic theory and the 
conceptualization of second language learning 


In this narrative of the history of concepts of universal grammar and L2 acquisi- 
tion, we have arrived at the moment contemporary linguistics identifies as its own 
day. This section of Chapter 7 opens with what many consider the foundational 
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document in modern study of L2 acquisition, Corder (1967). I then review what 
is commonly dichotomized into two streams of research that inform studies of L2 
acquisition: research into typological universals, identified with Joseph H. 
Greenberg, and generative research into universal grammar.” Each addresses, in 
its own terms, the shared and differentiating properties of languages. A final sub- 
section takes up the relationship of Greenbergian universals to generative 
universal grammar, and asks what each does and does not owe to its past, taking a 
broad definition of the past as presented in this book. 


Corder’s insight 


In 1967, Stephen Pit Corder of the University of Edinburgh published a short 
article entitled “The significance of learners’ errors’.°° In overviews of modern 
study of L2 acquisition, under subheadings like ‘Early approaches to L2 acquisi- 
tion’ or “The historical background’, Corder’s article is one of the two most 
often-cited works. (The other, Selinker [1972], I address below.) R. Ellis (1994: 
48) characterizes Corder’s text as ‘seminal’ (probably its trademark appositive); 
Newmeyer and Weinberger (1988: 37) as ‘very influential’. Strozer (1994: 216) 
holds it up as ‘one of the earliest and most celebrated papers in the field’. To 
Selinker (1992: 149), ‘Corder 1967 is the paper that began [contemporary L2 
research]’. 

Corder begins by criticizing contrastive analysis as a poor predictor of 
learners’ errors. He rejects the received understanding that errors derive from 
carrying over L1 habits into the L2, or from inadequate teaching technique. 
Corder reviews generative grammar’s analysis of L1 acquisition: children have 
‘an innate predisposition to acquire language’, and ‘[possess] an internal mecha- 
nism of unknown nature’, with which they construct an L] grammar on the 
basis of sparse data available to them (p. 164). Therefore their errors reveal on- 
going dynamic processes of grammar-building, guided by some (unspecified) 
kind of ‘built-in syllabus’ (p. 166). Corder then questions whether generative 
grammar’s understanding of LI learners’ errors should be extended to L2 
learners’ errors. 

Present in this discussion, if not spelled out, is Corder’s insight that L2 gram- 
mars exhibit orderliness where many had assumed there to be disorder; that is, 
that L2 grammars are inherently systematic, independent of the extent to which 
they exhibit the systematicity of native speakers’ grammars. What Corder calls 
‘transitional competence’ (p. 166) encompasses both knowledge of an L2 that 
accords with the knowledge of native speakers, and knowledge of an L2 that 1s 
erroneous from the point of view of the target language. Corder proposes that 
transitional competence has its own internal orderliness, and deserves study in its 
own right. 

As is often the fate of foundational texts, Corder’s article seems surprisingly 
tame when read at a distance of more than thirty years. He characterizes tran- 
sitional competence as a hypothesis, making little attempt to substantiate it or 
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argue against imaginable counter-hypotheses. The article has a diffident, musing 
quality, not that of a self-consciously seminal text. But the extent to which 
twenty-first century readers may feel underwhelmed indicates how Corder’s 
insight has become a commonplace in L2 acquisition studies. The notion that at 
least some L2 learners’ errors are shaped by rule-governed knowledge — the 
notion that Corder speculated about but stopped short of asserting — is now 
established as a basic principle of the discipline. 

Five years after Corder’s paper, a second, equally celebrated article appeared 
in the same journal — Larry Selinker’s (1972) ‘Interlanguage’. Selinker obtained a 
doctorate in 1966 from Georgetown University, where Lado had transplanted 
contrastive analysis from the University of Michigan in the years of its most 
vigorous growth. But by the late 1960s contrastive analysis was in decline. 
Although Selinker made only passing reference to Corder (1967), he advanced 
the argument for the independent systematicity of L2 grammars. He speculated 
about the psychological unity of a learner’s native language and the target 
language with the learner’s ‘interlanguage’, that is, the learner’s interim 
grammar of the L2. In doing so, Selinker took it for granted that interlanguages 
have the coherent, analysable, structure of natural languages. Most of the paper 
is taken up discussing processes involved in the construction of an interlanguage. 
That Selinker’s article is largely an exposition of those processes rather than an 
argument for the validity of the prior notion of ‘interlanguage’ indicates that the 
systematicity of L2 grammars had by that time already achieved considerable 
stature and was being built upon.°” 

By attributing to L2 grammars the coherence of native speaker grammars, 
Corder’s and Selinker’s papers seemingly legitimated the study of second 
language acquisition in modern scientific terms. That is to say, Corder’s insight 
opened the way for late twentieth-century L2 acquisition theory, because he 
attributed to the discipline something substantial to theorize about. ‘Corder’s 
insight’ is, of course, both rather less and rather more than what Corder (1967) 
contains: less, in that Corder’s (and Selinker’s) text raises other issues; more, in 
that other scholars writing at the same time promoted versions of the idea that 
L2 grammars are inherently systematic. Much subsequent study of L2 acquisi- 
tion has tried to prove or disprove that L2 learners’ grammars exhibit the 
regularities of human languages. Corder and Selinker raised the question and 
staked out an affirmative position, without themselves offering such evidence. 


Greenbergian language universals and Chomskyan 
universal grammar 


While these developments engaged specialists in L2 acquisition, a revival of 
interest in language universals was underway among linguists at large. That 
revival has often been portrayed as constituting two independent but parallel 
reactions — one associated with Greenberg, one with Chomsky ~ to structuralists’ 
categorical rejection of universals. Narratives of late twentieth-century 
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American linguistics which analyse both Greenbergian and Chomskyan linguis- 
tics routinely begin with former and then continue to the latter, rarely vice-versa. 
This ordering facilitates presentation of generative universal grammar as super- 
seding research into typological universals. A seductive historical warrant lies in 
the record of two academic conferences and their published proceedings. From 
13 to 15 April 1961, Greenberg co-hosted a meeting in Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
attended by linguists, anthropologists, and psychologists engaged in research on 
typological universals. Work presented at the conference was published as 
Uniwwersals of Language (Greenberg 1963). On the same dates in April 1967, a 
meeting of generative linguists was held in Austin, Texas. It resulted in the 
volume Universals in Linguistic Theory (Bach and Harms 1968). These parallels 
have proven irresistible, subjecting the paired conferences, publications, central 
protagonists and research programmes to repeated comparison — comparison 
which, more often than not, privileges a Chomskyan point of view (cf. 
Cooreman and Goyvaerts 1980). Yielding to this convention, I will first discuss 
Greenbergian work and its reflexes in the study of L2 acquisition, then that asso- 
ciated with Chomsky. But it is important to recognize that coupling these two 
streams of research, then bringing generativism forward at the end of the story, 
is only one plausible perspective on late twentieth-century reflection on the 
shared properties of languages. 

Greenbergian research directly addresses the matter of what is and is not 
shared across human languages. Greenberg (1991b) recounts how this interest 
came to him in 1953, in an exchange with the psychologist Cornelius Osgood. 
Greenberg had given a presentation on the American structuralist technology for 
linguistic analysis: the basic units of phoneme and morpheme; methods of 
defining them; level-ordering, and so forth. Osgood responded by remarking 
genially that those techniques were all very good, but that a more impressive 
pursuit would be the discovery of ‘something that was true about all languages’. 
Greenberg wrote that Osgood’s remark ‘was to haunt me thenceforth and helped 
determine the direction of much of my future work’ (p. 155).°° 

One hallmark of Greenbergian research is its insistence that defining the 
limits of cross-linguistic variation and classifying languages be performed on the 
basis of a diversified sample of languages. Greenbergian typology is also recog- 
nizable for articulating not only absolute (‘unrestricted’) universals (e.g. ‘Every 
language has at least two vowels’), but also implicational universals (‘If a 
language has a category of dual [number], it also has a category of plural, but 
not necessarily vice versa’), and statistical universals (Of the three devices of 
suffixing, prefixing, and infixing, the probabilities [of their inclusion in a 
language] ... are stated in decreasing order’) (Greenberg ef al. 1966: xix—xx). 
Greenbergian work inherits from earlier typology the controversial notions of 
what is ‘unmarked’ (or ‘natural’) in language and what constitutes degrees of 
markedness (Croft 1990: 64—94). In his own research, Greenberg applied these 
conceptual tools to the study of word-order patterns. His colleagues and succes- 
sors extended the same methods to typologize languages according to lexical, 
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morphological and phonological properties, as the four-volume collection of 
papers edited by Greenberg et al. (1978) displays. 

Another hallmark of Greenbergian research is that, in aiming to articulate 
cross-linguistic generalizations on the basis of observable linguistic facts, much of 
it divests itself of explanation in a manner almost as circumspect as that which 
Joos (1957: 96) famously ascribed to American structuralists (“Children want 
explanations, and there is a child in each of us; descriptivism makes a virtue of 
not pampering that child’). Ferguson (1978: 13) points out that Greenbergian 
typology typically produces lists of numbered universals. The accompanying 
rhetoric justifies universals with respect to a broad database, rather than synthe- 
sizing them into larger generalities or explaining why they are what they are. 
Greenberg et al. (1966), in a ‘Memorandum’ that launched the Dobbs Ferry 
conference, set the tone by referring to a ‘tendency toward symmetry in the 
sound system of languages’ (p. xvi), and ‘pressures bearing on any phonetic 
system which cause it to maintain some optimal efficiency value’ (p. xviii). 
Insofar as such statements address explanation, they do so only by dismissing the 
‘why?’ question: languages naturally tend toward ‘symmetry’, and are intrinsi- 
cally designed to maximize ‘efficiency’. 

Classical Greenbergian typology was, then, committed foremost to the empir- 
ical fidelity of its proposals and not to explanation. However, other scholars since 
the 1980s have sought out correlations across proposed universals, so as to admit 
more general statements about language variation.°? Second-generation 
Greenbergian typologists have explored various explanations for language 
universals, attributing them to human perceptual capacities, relationships 
between semantics and syntax, psycholinguistic processing or discourse prag- 
matics, and the facts of how languages change over time (J. A. Hawkins 1988). 

Greenbergian typological research has been applied to historical reconstruction, 
on the logic that if the implicational relationships present in existing languages hold 
for extinct ones, linguists can exploit these facts to reconstruct unattested properties 
associated with the presence of attested ones.°? And since the mid-to-late 1970s, 
Greenbergian research has also been employed extensively in the study of L2 acqui- 
sition. Early work sometimes bridged contrastive analysis and typology: Eckman 
(1977), for example, lmked a Greenbergian notion of markedness to contrastive 
analysis. He tried to refine contrastive analysis by replacing its simple prediction that 
L1/L2 differences entail difficulty in acquisition with a ‘Markedness Differential 
Hypothesis’. The Markedness Differential Hypothesis claims that difficulty in acqui- 
sition will occur when, in a particular domain, the properties of the L1 and the L2 
differ and the L2 is more marked typologically relative to the Ll. Eckman (1977) 
supported his hypothesis with anecdotal evidence that German speakers had rela- 
tively more difficulty acquiring the (purportedly more marked) English word-final 
voicing contrast, compared to English speakers’ ease in acquiring the lack of such a 
voicing contrast in L2 German. 

The most productive single species of research spanning typological univer- 
sals and L2 acquisition is that based on Keenan and Comrie’s (1977) claims 
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about the grammar of relative clauses, claims that raise numerous empirical 
issues regarding universals, markedness and cross-linguistic variation. In classic 
Greenbergian style, Keenan and Comrie surveyed about fifty languages to arrive 
at cross-linguistic generalizations about relative clauses. In brief, languages vary 
in the syntactic positions that they can relativize according to a universal ‘Noun 
Phrase Accessibility Hierarchy’ (e.g. subject [unmarked] > direct object [more 
marked] > indirect object [even more marked], etc.). Each language’s inventory 
of relative clauses constitutes a continuous subset of this hierarchy, necessarily 
containing the unmarked position of subject. Moreover, Keenan and Comrie 
asserted that the strategies languages use to mark relativization (e.g. case-marking 
of relative pronouns, or retention of a pronoun in the relativized position) also 
adhere to the same hierarchy. Researchers on L2 acquisition have investigated 
whether the precise deductive consequences of Keenan and Comrie’s claims are 
evident in the grammars of L2 learners. Gass (1979), Hyltenstam (1984) and 
many others have found learners’ grammars generally consistent with Keenan 
and Comrie’s claims. This work is often paraded as evidence for the contribution 
of Greenbergian universals to research on second language acquisition.°! 

Overall, the goal of typological research on L2 acquisition has been to assess 
whether L2 grammars exhibit the systematicity of natural languages. In the 
words of J. A. Hawkins (1987: 455), the driving question is ‘do [L2 grammars] 
obey the principles underlying cross-language variation which have been 
extracted from a comparison of regular adult languages?’. Corder’s (1967) 
insight and Selinker’s (1972) concept of interlanguage anticipate an affirmative 
answer, although neither scholar adopted Greenbergian conceptual apparatus. A 
proposal by Eckman (1996) brings home the centrality of Hawkins’ question. 
Eckman abandons the specific claims about the relationship between L1, L2 and 
markedness he developed in the late 1970s, citing Hyltenstam’s (1984) research 
into L2 Swedish relative clauses: although learners do not violate the 
Accessibility Hierarchy, they fail to show the differential L1-based difficulties that 
Eckman’s Markedness Differential Hypothesis predicts. Therefore Eckman 
replaces the Markedness Differential Hypothesis with a ‘Structural Conformity 
Hypothesis’, to wit, the claim that ‘All universals that are true for primary 
languages are also true for [interlanguages]’ (1996: 204). This claim essentially 
reiterates in a Greenbergian context the notion of interlanguage, namely that L2 
grammars exhibit the properties of natural languages. Despite the loose ends 
and incongruities that inevitably attend empirical proof of any proposal with 
this scope, most parties to research on typological universals and second 
language acquisition would seem to agree with the spirit of the Structural 
Conformity Hypothesis.®? That is to say, the consensus is that L2 grammars, for 
the most part, obey Greenbergian universals. This conclusion is consistent with 
Corder’s insight that L2 learners’ grammars, non-native-like properties notwith- 
standing, constitute part of the corpus of human language. 

The other leg of the conventional dichotomy in late-twentieth century 
research on language universals, generative grammar, poses the same question 
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about whether L2 learners’ grammars have the properties of natural languages. 
But more controversy attends the answers generative grammar offers, and gener- 
ative grammar conceptualizes what languages have in common differently than 
does Greenbergian typology. For Chomsky, universal grammar is a pattern or a 
system of abstract principles and constraints that define what are possible and 
impossible languages, not an inventory of shared linguistic items or rules for 
their distribution. Chomskyan universal grammar admits the possibility that 
there may be no specific property shared across all languages. Rather, universal 
grammar is an ‘innately specified branching tree of possibilities ... [that is] not 
committed to any feature being universal, though it does predict that we should 
find features clustered together in ... patterns’ (Stich 1996: 1049). 

Generative grammar accepts responsibility for explaining those patterns of 
cross-linguistic resemblance and difference, in the sense of determining how chil- 
dren’s grammars come to instantiate them both. Since the late 1970s, generative 
grammar has incorporated the important concept of ‘the poverty of the stim- 
ulus’ into its account of child language learning.®? The core idea is the assertion 
that children do not acquire language by simply internalizing what they hear, 
because they exhibit knowledge of the limits of a grammar for which there is no 
evidence in the environment (namely they recognize that certain non-occurring 
sentences are ungrammatical). In this sense, input to children is ‘impoverished’ 
relative to what they end up knowing. The notion of the poverty of the stimulus 
makes a strong claim: insofar as children exhibit knowledge about the grammar 
of their native language which they can’t have acquired from exposure to it, that 
knowledge must derive from a genetically determined language faculty. In partic- 
ular, where the grammars of learners of different languages can all be 
demonstrated to conform to specific abstract constraints, generative linguistics 
attributes those constraints to an innate universal grammar. Therefore the asser- 
tion that input to child LI learners is ncommensurate with their competence — 
the argument from the poverty of the stimulus — is essential support for the exis- 
tence of universal grammar. One of generative grammar’s central goals is to 
explain how universal grammar interacts with linguistic data available in the 
environment, to result in learners’ acquisition of particular grammars. 

Generative grammar has had a strong presence in research on L2 acquisition, 
especially in North America, even though its central proponent, Noam Chomsky 
(b. 1928), rarely comments on L2 acquisition. Following Corder (1967) and 
Selinker (1972), what is usually represented as the next significant milestone is 
Dulay and Burt’s (1974a; 1974b) research that represented L2 acquisition as a 
process of ‘creative construction’.© Dulay and Burt compared large groups of 
Spanish- versus Chinese-speaking children’s spontaneous production of eleven 
‘functors’ — articles, the copula, inflectional morphemes (plural marking, third 
person singular —s) — in L2 English. The order in which children achieved accu- 
racy in employing the eleven functors turned out to be largely the same for both 
groups. Dulay and Burt assert on the basis of these results that ‘children gradu- 
ally reconstruct rules for the speech they hear, guided by universal innate 
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mechanisms which cause them to formulate certain types of hypotheses about 
the language system being acquired’ (1974b: 37). 

Dulay and Burt adopt the terminology of early generative grammar in their 
reference to ‘universal innate mechanisms’, but their work conspicuously lacks 
linguistic sophistication. Their rationale for identifying the eleven functors is 
simply that they are a subset of a collection of (heterogeneous) linguistic items 
studied by R. Brown in child LI! acquisition of English. Brown (1973b: 74-88) 
struggled to define these functors before plunging ahead as if they did, in fact, 
form some sort of natural class. Dulay and Burt’s work inherits this unsolved 
problem without contributing to its solution. Moreover, Dulay and Burt blithely 
attribute the order of accuracy they uncover to ‘universal innate mechanisms’ 
without questioning whether that order might be due instead to factors like test 
design or frequency in the L2. Nor do they try to derive their results from 
specific properties of those undefined universal innate mechanisms.® Despite 
these weaknesses, and others visible in retrospect, Dulay and Burt’s work was 
very influential. Subsequent studies like Bailey e¢ al. (1974) found consistent 
sequences of acquisition across child and adult L2 acquisition regardless of the 
learners’ L1s. By Dulay and Burt’s logic, these results strengthened the case for 
the involvement of universal grammar in L2 acquisition, and thus for the value 
of generative theory in articulating what it is that learners know, when they 
know an L2. 

A more general legacy of Dulay and Burt’s work is that it modelled how to 
bring empirical data to bear on questions about learners’ knowledge of their L2, 
stimulating a tradition of research which has had continued vitality ever since. 
Since the late 1970s, empirical research on L2 acquisition that incorporates 
generativist notions of universal grammar, or that disputes the validity of doing 
so, has flourished and diversified. It has investigated many topics in the grammars 
of L2 learners, and looked in depth at a number of grammatical domains where 
generative grammar makes precise and powerful claims. Among the best-studied 
topics are the properties of syntactic movement, diverse facets of word order, the 
emergence of ‘functional categories’ in L2 grammars (including markers of tense, 
aspect and agreement), argument structure, and the interpretation of anaphora. 

Texts like R. Hawkins (2001), Herschensohn (2000), and White (1989; 2003) 
analyse generative research on L2 acquisition in detail. Most such narratives 
begin by adverting to the theoretical value imputed to child L1 acquisition by 
virtue of the poverty of the stimulus, then raise the question of whether that 
same value can be extended to adult L2 acquisition. The principles of universal 
grammar are taken as the starting point from which children construct an L1 
grammar; at issue is whether L2 learners, too, ‘have access to universal 
grammar’, to use terminology prevalent in the 1980s to early 1990s. Some 
generativists consider child L1 acquisition fundamentally different from adult L2 
acquisition, citing the observation that many adults who attempt to learn an L2 
fail, or at best achieve idiosyncratic varieties of success.°’ This is unlike the case 
of child L1 (or L2) learners, who (purportedly) converge on a uniform grammar 
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of the target language, under normal circumstances. Arguably, some differences 
between adult and child language learning are relevant to the issue of adult 
‘access’ to universal grammar: adult cognitive skills may obscure the connection 
between a grammar and its manifestation in natural speech; or, the fact that an 
L2 learner already knows one language may render acquisition of a second 
language different in kind from the child’s acquisition of a first language; or, the 
nature of data about the target language afforded to adults may be less effective 
in helping them select the grammar of the language from among options made 
available by universal grammar. Some of these matters have been investigated 
empirically. They constitute a ‘no access’ position, namely the assertion that 
adult learners do not have recourse to principles of universal grammar in their 
construction of an L2 grammar. 

Other linguists attribute evidence that L2 learners do not achieve the compe- 
tence of Ll learners, or that their path of acquisition is different, to factors 
external to the core question of whether universal grammar constrains the 
construction of L2 grammars. They argue instead that L2 learners have ‘full 
access’ to universal grammar, relying on the body of empirical data showing that 
interlanguage grammars exhibit properties derived neither from input nor 
explicit instruction. Generative study of L2 acquisition has also investigated 
whether the clustering of features attributed to universal grammar is present in 
L2 learners’ grammars, yielding rather mixed results. 

A third position in debate about access to universal grammar is sometimes 
called ‘partial access’. In a mid-1980s version of generative grammar, certain of 
the principles that make up universal grammar have built-in ‘parameters’, each 
associated with an array of possible settings (Chomsky 1986; Chomsky and 
Lasnik 1995). Different languages select different settings from a specified list of 
options, resulting in the attested diversity of human grammars: 


we may think of [universal grammar] as an intricately structured 
system, but one that is only partially ‘wired up’. The system is associ- 
ated with a finite set of switches, each of which has a finite number of 
positions (perhaps two). Experience is required to set the switches. 
When they are set, the system functions. 

(Chomsky 1986: 146) 


Children approach language acquisition with the principles of universal 
grammar, then adopt the Ll-appropriate settings for parameters, to arrive at the 
adult grammar. A partial access position claims that L2 learners have access to 
principles of universal grammar, but that parameter settings become fixed in the 
process of L1 acquisition and cannot be re-set to new values where the setting of 
the Ll grammar differs from that of the L2. Part of the attraction of partial 
access 1s that it holds some promise of offering a principled account of evidence 
that L2 learners’ grammars are in part shaped by their Ll, the evidence that 
inspired contrastive analysis. 
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Debate about full versus partial versus no access thrived during the 1980s and 
early 1990s, alongside the principles and parameters model of universal 
grammar. A great deal of intricately designed empirical research was carried 
out, although no consensus was achieved that would account for the whole body 
of research results. Since the late 1980s, crude analysis of the roles of universal 
grammar in L2 acquisition into three positions has given way to more finely 
articulated proposals, and research has begun to address quite subtle details of 
L2 grammars. Most researchers would probably now agree that L2 learners do 
seem to surmount a poverty of the stimulus, in at least some domains, to arrive 
at knowledge of their L2 which is underdetermined by input to them; in the 
terms of generative grammar, they must, then, have some variety of ‘access’ to 
universal grammar. On the other hand, the role of the Ll in L2 grammars is 
substantial, and there are significant differences between L2 and Ll acquisition. 
The interpretation of these facts is controversial.°8 But because positions that 
accept a role for universal grammar in L2 acquisition make highly articulated 
claims, research supporting those claims (even if somewhat equivocally) bears a 
certain authority. 

This is where generative study of L2 acquisition stood in the early 1990s, 
when Chomsky (1995) replaced the principles and parameters model with a 
more abstract model of universal grammar, the ‘minimalist programme’. The 
hallmark of minimalism is an effort to strip down what had grown to be a highly 
complex system of interacting principles and parameters for deriving the 
attested diversity of human languages. Minimalism seeks to specify a unified, 
cross-linguistically valid, linguistic architecture — a single human grammar — on 
which a set of very general operations act to produce the differences of human 
languages. At present minimalism is too embryonic to be assessed for its signifi- 
cance in the history of notions of universal grammar, and its influence is only 


beginning to be felt in the study of L2 acquisition.°? 


Late twentieth-century universalism in context 


I conclude by addressing how Greenbergian language universals and 
Chomskyan universal grammar fit into the panoramic history of ‘cravings for 
universals’, and what relationship they hold with respect to each other, especially 
in their applications to study of L2 acquisition. 

Greenberg was conscious of his own antecedents, so that in accounts of the 
emergence of Greenbergian typology a common motif is its connectedness to 
the past.’? In an autobiographical essay, Greenberg (1991b) recounted some of 
the sources of his work. Beginning in 1948 when he accepted an academic posi- 
tion at Columbia University, he discovered in the writings of the Prague School 
and Edward Sapir models of a language typology that was both broader and 
more penetrating than that of the nineteenth-century historical-comparativists. ’! 
His notion of markedness also developed directly out of the Prague School’s use 
of the term. In particular, Greenberg cites Roman Jakobson as an influence on 
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the development of his drive to uncover language universals. Many have corrob- 
orated links between Greenberg and Jakobson. Sgall (1971: 77-78), for example, 
attributes to Jakobson the development of typology in a sense which many now 
recognize as Greenbergian, namely ‘the study of interrelations of lmguistic 
phenomena ... [whose results] can be stated in the form of implication of the 
presence of a certain phenomenon ... by the presence of another phenomenon’. 
Greenbergian typology also reflects the data-orientation of early twentieth- 
century American structuralism in that it downplays explanation in favour of 
descriptive accuracy. 

Generative grammar positions itself differently with respect to the past, as we 
have seen. Despite Chomsky’s philosophical affinity for seventeenth-century 
general grammar and Humboldt, most generativists consider their research to be 
insulated from the past of the discipline by virtue of its novel ideas about 
language. Chief among those ideas is the notion that language learners over- 
come a poverty of the stimulus, and the conception of universal grammar as a 
system of abstract constraints and principles, rather than a collection of 
elements or rules (Botha 1989: 13-25, 130-135). On these bases, generative 
grammar separates itself in principle from not only American stucturalist linguis- 
tics, but also from Greenbergian typological linguistics and its antecedents. 

Some linguists — noticeably those outside the generativist camp — discount 
distinctions between Greenbergian and Chomskyan linguistics to claim that they 
are undergoing, or should undergo, a kind of harmonic convergence. Ferguson 
(1978: 19), for example, wrote that ‘the two streams of research represented by 
Dobbs Ferry and Austin’ began to ‘move toward each other’ after 1971. J. A. 
Hawkins (1985) seems to enact that convergence in his efforts to synthesize 
Greenbergian and generative treatments of word order symmetries. In contrast, 
generativists often reject attempts to position typological universals as an alterna- 
tive to generative grammar within the same domain, on the grounds that the two 
have different notions of universals and of their sources. Goopmans (1983; 1984) 
represents this critique: to him, Greenbergian work generalizes about the 
frequency of surface word-order facts, whereas generative universal grammar 
accounts for the fact that children acquire a language in the face of the poverty 
of the stimulus. ‘To Coopmans, “Che two approaches differ greatly in respective 
goals, and cannot be compared or related in any obvious way ... one cannot 
simply regard [them] as two distinct yet related strategies in research on 
language universals’ (1984: 67)./* 

In the study of L2 acquisition, a similar diversity of opinions obtains about the 
relationship of Greenbergian to generative research. The two are often positioned 
alongside each other, reflecting the coupling of the Dobbs Ferry and Austin 
conferences. Some scholars who do so, like Rutherford (1984b) and R. Ellis (1994: 
416) express the hope that, somehow, each can contribute to the advancement of 
the other. Other scholars, like Gass (1989: 503), highlight the essential incommen- 
surabilty of Greenbergian versus generative proposals. Some studies of L2 
acquisition compare their empirical capacity. R. Hawkins (1989) and R. L. 
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Hamilton (1995), for example, both examined L2 learners’ acquisition of relative 
clauses. Both interpret their data to show that learners build their grammars on 
the basis of the formal, ‘configurational’ categories of generative grammar, not 
the primitives of the typological approach such as ‘subject’, ‘direct object’, ‘indi- 
rect object’, etc. This kind of comparison assumes differences between the two 
approaches, but maintains that they are similar enough to yield testable predic- 
tions over the same range of data. Other L2 scholars would seem to dispute even 
that much common ground: Gregg (1989: 32) imputes only very attenuated value 
to Greenbergian work: typological universals ‘are either uninteresting ... or inter- 
esting only in the questions they raise, not in the answers they provide’; White’s 
(1989; 2003) two generations of textbooks surveying generative research on L2 
acquisition contain no references to Greenbergian universals. 

Stepping back from the controversy about how Greenbergian and 
Chomskyan research do or do not relate to each other, they have in common two 
distinguishing features: both explicitly ask whether L2 grammars have the prop- 
erties of natural languages, and both seek answers to that question through the 
methodology of modern social science, by collecting data and assessing the 
adequacy of those data to support empirical hypotheses. With respect to the first 
feature, we have seen that as far back as the Middle Ages language science some- 
times presupposed that L2 grammars had the properties of natural languages. 
But it was Corder’s 1967 insight that brought this matter forward as an object of 
explicit study. Corder did not, of course, write on a tabula rasa: he wrote another 
chapter of a text — a text whose successive entries are loosely connected rather 
than coherently built on each other — to which many others have contributed. 
With respect to the second shared feature, it is inevitable that Greenbergian and 
Chomskyan study of L2 acquisition would be carried out in modern scientific 
terms, since both emerged in an era when science is the idiom for assessing truth. 
These two features distinguish the approaches of Greenbergian typology and 
Chomskyan generative grammar to L2 acquisition from earlier conceptualiza- 
tion of L2 acquisition and universal grammar. It is not the two approaches’ 
investment in universals that singles them out, since, as we have seen, that invest- 
ment has a long history. Nor is a rationalist orientation, in the sense of 
recognition that learners actively contribute to L2 acquisition, original to either 
approach. Rationalism is explicit in generative research, variably present in typo- 
logical research, and attested in much earlier work, as we have seen. 

Against this backdrop, it is the conceptualization of (first) language acquisi- 
tion as overcoming a poverty of the stimulus that differentiates Ghomsky’s 
approach from both Greenberg’s and from earlier work. Abraham (1989: 19) 
compares Greenbergian versus Chomskyan universals, finding much in common 
between the two; but he finishes by summing up their differences in a sub-section 
entitled ‘What remains: the learnability problem’. Recognition of a learnability 
problem — the problematization of child Ll acquisition, and under some 
accounts, adult L2 acquisition — may be the most conspicuous contribution of 
generative grammar to the tradition of inquiry into universal grammar. 
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Summary 


Seuren (1998: 140) wrote that during the twentieth century, linguistics ‘[grew] 
from a village into a town’. The metaphor is telling. A village is, of course, 
smaller than a town. But growth of a village into a town is not simply a change 
of scale because, as a social organism, a town functions differently from a village. 
For example, the greater specialization of vocational roles afforded to town 
dwellers has numerous consequences. It offers opportunities for cultural 
advancement because specialization permits workers, artisans or scholars to 
extend their skills more deeply into narrower domains. Economies of scale can 
free up a lucky subclass of a town’s population from work directed at meeting the 
immediate exigencies of life; in the happiest outcome, the products of this 
subclass result in an expansion of the whole society’s cultural, technological, 
intellectual or artistic horizons. On the other hand, a town’s need for multiple 
individuals to fill parallel roles — one baker or seamstress can supply a village, but 
a town may need dozens of each — enhances the potential for competition and 
isolation as well as for high achievement. 

Some of these characteristics surface in the town that linguistics grew into after 
1900. Earlier language science was by no means wholly centralized or convergent, 
but the multiplicity of parallel schools of twentieth-century linguistics stands out, 
instantiating parallel ‘schools’ of thought about the viability of universal 
grammar, and about the nature of L2 acquisition. Scholars pushed more deeply 
into both matters. They built on a broader base of data (more information about 
more languages of the world; more information about more aspects of language 
acquisition), and generalized more imaginatively about those data. They also 
struggled harder to define themselves in the face of competition; and in the case 
of generative grammar, have wilfully isolated themselves by way of insisting on 
their uniqueness. On the other hand, villages and towns resemble each other 
more than they differ: they consume the same resources and aspire to the same 
outcome of self-preservation. In Seuren’s metaphor, the town of twentieth- 
century linguistics resembles the village that preceded it in that both tried to 
understand the nature of commonalities across languages, and the nature of what 
it means to learn a second language. 
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8 
AFTERWORD 


Reading a book about the history of linguistics resembles in some ways a long 
day spent wandering the galleries of a museum. In both instances, the reader or 
visitor confronts a large array of artifacts, whose selection, juxtaposition and 
manner of display are imposed by the writer or curator. Some of those artifacts 
seem conspicuously alien; others are easy to relate to one’s own experience; the 
extent of their independence or connectedness is often ambiguous. The cogni- 
tive demands on the reader or visitor are high, given the quantity and variability 
of stimuli and the natural drive to synthesize some kind of pattern or general- 
ization out of them. As the day wears on, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
modulate and sustain one’s attention. Inevitably, ‘museum fatigue’ (Melton 1972: 
397) sets in. 

One means of combating museum fatigue is to shift one’s perspective 
temporarily to the museum itself, to size up its purpose and contents as if from 
outside the walls. In the analogy between museums and books on the history of 
linguistics, Gass et al. (1998) open this opportunity with an article entitled 
‘historicity revisited: does [second language acquisition] have a history?’. Gass et 
al. respond to Thomas (1998), a first attempt to motivate the kind of inquiry this 
book represents. On several grounds, they find fault in the argument that 
modern L2 acquisition theory mistakenly truncates its own history. Reviewing 
Gass ef al.’s objections provides a chance to revisit this book’s purpose and 
contents, as if from outside the walls. 

Gass et al. feel that the conventionally acknowledged 25- or 30-year interval is 
an appropriate boundary for the field. They assert that modern study of L2 
acquisition should be set apart, starting in the 1960s or 1970s, because ‘a disci- 
pline can be defined as such when there begins to be a coherent set of facts that 
scholars attempt to explain and verify in accordance with accepted methods of 
science’ (p. 411). To Gass e¢ al., only work that investigates the same “coherent set 
of facts’ about L2 learning, by means of ‘accepted methods of science’, counts 
as part of the discipline; what lies outside that boundary needs to demonstrate its 
relevance. In a separate commentary on Thomas (1998), Block (2003: 11-12) 
agrees with Gass et al. He writes that ‘if we accept that a field only becomes a 
field when it is recognized as such by a critical mass of people ... then we can 
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accept the argument that the field of [second language acquisition] has devel- 
oped only recently’ (p. 12). Block notes that in the 1960s or 1970s scholars 
converged on a set of ‘key questions and how to answer them’, and that the insti- 
tutional paraphernalia of an academic field emerged (conferences, journals, 
degree programmes). 

Moving back inside the walls of this text, some of the material presented in 
these chapters bears on issues that Gass e¢ al. and Block raise. For example, both 
Gass ef al. and Block assume that a sharp break separates the modern discipline 
of L2 acquisition from what immediately preceded it, and that that break helps 
define the ‘coherent set of facts’ and ‘key questions’ around which the discipline 
converges. In identifying what distinguishes modern study of L2 acquisition, they 
repeat the usual association of Fries and Lado to Bloomfieldian behaviorism 
(Gass et al. 1998: 411; Block 2003: 14). Block presents Chomsky’s (1959) review 
of Skinner (1957) as having defeated behaviourism, severing generative 
grammar from American structuralism (pp. 15-16). But as we have seen, this 
conventional narrative incorporates much that is dubious. A reconsideration of 
the relationships of Bloomfieldian behaviourism, Fries’ and Lado’s contrastive 
analysis, the purported anti-universalism of American structuralism, generative 
grammar and generative-inspired theorizing about L2 acquisition, uncovers 
more complexity and fewer sharp distinctions than are normally recognized. 
This complexity needs to be incorporated into our understanding of the position 
of modern L2 acquisition theory relative to what came before it. 

Gass et al. also evince doubt that the discipline of second language acquisi- 
tion really does lack awareness of its pre-modern past (pp. 408-410). As 
evidence they cite Selinker (1992) and Gass (1993). Selinker (1992) advocates 
the value of study of the field’s founding texts, an effort one can only admire; 
but his book goes only as far back as Fries (1945). Gass’ (1993: 101) treatment of 
pre-twentieth-century work consists of a single-sentence reference to Jan 
Baudoin de Courtenay (1845-1929), a Polish linguist and precursor to the 
Prague School who influenced Trubetzkoy. From Baudoin de Courtenay, Gass 
moves immediately forward to Corder. 

In a different approach, Gass ef al. object to comparison of the historical 
consciousness of the field of ecology to the ahistoricity of second language acquisi- 
tion (a comparison repeated here in Chapter 1). They allow that Aristotle, Darwin 
or Mendel ‘contributed substantial ideas to ecology that enabled the field to 
progress beyond its former state’ (p. 416), but deny that second language acquisi- 
tion has parallel historical counterparts; they dismiss the relevance of Roger Bacon 
or Augustine because their work ‘[was] not drawn from the study of [L2 acquisi- 
tion] proper’ but rather from philosophy. But Aristotle, Darwin and Mendel were 
not ecologists, either, despite their contributions to what eventually became that 
field. It seems to me that the contributions of (for example) Dante or Varchi to 
what is now recognized as the study of second language acquisition are parallel to 
the contributions of Aristotle, Darwin or Mendel to ecology: they ‘contributed 
substantial ideas ... that enabled the field to progress beyond its former state’. 
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Finally, Gass et al. provide a welcome opening into discussion of the long- 
range goals of historical research. They question the value of study of whatever 
inquiry into L2 acquisition preceded the modern discipline, on the grounds that 
it makes no contribution to current work; they state outright that ‘the past does 
not impact the issues of today’ (p. 409). In their view, ‘premodern texts ... do not 
seem to play an informing role in the development of the field’ (p. 412), and 
‘there is little evidence that what we do know of the past has in any way influ- 
enced our present or, conversely, that lack of knowing has clouded current 
perceptions and hindered investigations’ (p. 409). Again, some of the contents of 
this book respond to that critique. The past doesn’t, in fact, ‘impact’ the present 
as much as exist alongside it, like the layers of commentary added to grammat- 
ical manuscripts by medieval glossators. Those commentaries sometimes effaced, 
and sometimes built upon, what was written before. Sometimes they introduced 
real novelty. Corder or Dulay and Burt contribute to the palimpsest of western 
reflection on language learning, just as Augustine, Dante, Nicholas Beauzée and 
Otto Jespersen did. ‘To turn away from pre-modern texts on the grounds of their 
lack of utility 1s to lose an opportunity whose value Law (2003) has championed. 
Law acknowledges the vast differences between modern linguistics and language 
science in the past, but objects to our tendency to label the intellectual products 
of earlier cultures as ‘wrong-headed’ or ‘naive’, and to dismiss them in favour of 
‘something more “scientific” (i.e. closer to what we ourselves believe)’ (p. 6). 


By projecting our own beliefs and our own criteria of scientificity onto 
the past we miss much more than we see. If we are to learn anything in 
the course of our reading, we should approach each text with an atti- 
tude something like this: “This text made sense when it was written. 
How should I read it in order to appreciate what it meant to its author 
and the people it was written for?’ 

(Law 2003: 6) 


Law writes that we need to ‘listen to what [texts from other cultures] say with 
openness and acceptance’, so as to ‘imagine what it would feel like to hold a 
different point of view’ (p. 5). The capacity to imagine what it would feel like to 
hold a different point of view is, of course, a high intellectual goal. To work 
toward that goal in the context of the history of linguistics, one needs to suspend 
the pursuit of utility, ward off museum fatigue, and move freely around in a 
receptive frame of mind. The reward is that, like a visitor to a museum, one 
leaves stimulated and ‘restored’ (Kaplan eé¢ al. 1993) in unanticipated, intangible 
ways by virtue of the shift of consciousness that an encounter with another 
culture’s point of view affords. 
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NOTES 


1 Introduction 


Joly (1972: 17) traces ‘universal grammar’ to 1522; Padley (1976: 157) cites Helwig’s 
1619 Libn Didactict as representing one of ‘the first self-consciously universal gram- 
mars’. L. G. Kelly (1969: 352) and Salmon (1969: 170) attribute the term ‘general 
grammar’ to Alsted (1630/1989). 

From Bacon’s 1270 Greek Grammar (HW, 1, 2, ed. Nolan and Hirsch 1902: 27), given 
here in Gilson’s (1955: 781) translation. 

Note that Chomskyan universal grammar does not assume responsibility for every- 
thing ‘necessary’ to language. Some features shared by all languages are due to the 
exigencies of communication, limits on memory, perception, etc. For examples of 
Chomsky’s use of the terms ‘necessary’ versus ‘accidental’ see Chomsky (1975: 29; 
1977b: 164); for Aristotle, see Apostle (1981: 10-12; 42). 

Steiner’s critique may have been an apt construal of generative linguistics in the 
1960s or early 1970s as the first edition of After Babel was presumably being written. 
But it does not hold for such work after the mid-1980s. Certainly generative research 
published between the 1970s and Steiner’s second edition in 1992 goes a long way 
toward meeting one of his prime complaints, the ‘failure [of generativists] to produce 
substantive examples of “universals” in natural languages’ (1992: xv). 

See L. G. Kelly (1969: 316-319) for the early history of the topic, and Strozer (1994) 
and Birdsong (1999) for recent literature. 

See Chomsky (1987/1999: 42-43) for an exposition of this point. 

About the modern world, McArthur (1992: 126) writes that bilingualism ‘is at least as 
common as monolingualism; about half of the world’s population (some 2.5 [billion] 
people) is bilingual and kinds of bilingualism are probably present in every country in 
the world’. 

Miller and Ginsberg’s (1995: 311) research on folklinguistics and language learning 
concludes that modern learners’ concepts of language ‘derive from educational prac- 
tice and the surrounding culture’. If this is a general fact, then pedagogical records 
may represent how learners understand the nature of language learning. But 
concepts of the nature of language learning seated in linguistic-theoretical work 
(under whatever rubric such inquiry has been carried out) may not be aligned with 
teaching practice. See Newmeyer (1996). 

Otero rejects as unattainable the attempt to view the past through its participants’ 
eyes. The issue is controversial. To Elffers (1988: 18), naive-realistic attempts to view 
historical events ‘in their own terms’ actually have the effect of ‘stimulat[ing] 
anachronism rather than impeding it’. In contrast, Cohen (1977) argues that histo- 
rians of ideas must, against all odds, struggle to ‘follow [older texts] wherever they 


[go]’ (p. xviii). 
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NOTES TO PAGES 9-14 


Law’s fourth kind of historiography, the ‘historiography of consciousness’ also aims to 
tap how people conceptualize language, in that it ‘seeks to transcend the explicitly 
stated concerns of the texts in order to arrive at the underlying habits of thought’. 
But that approach does so ‘not by determining the agenda in advance ... but by 
allowing the explicit doctrine of the texts to convey to us the habits of thought 
implicit within them’ (p. 69) (emphasis in the original). See Thomas (1997) for discus- 
sion. 

For discussion see Flynn and O’Neil (1988), White (1989; 2003), Archibald (2000), 
and R. Hawkins (2001). 

L. G. Kelly (1969) may come closest to an exception. This text explores the history of 
foreign-language pedagogy, displaying its author’s expertise in the history of linguis- 
tics. Kelly’s goals differ significantly from those of the present text, because his focus is 
on teaching practice, while here it is on concepts of what it means to learn an L2 and 
on the notion of universal grammar. Moreover, the past now looks different than it 
did in 1969. 

Marianne Celce-Murcia, personal communication, 18 July 1995. 

For similar statements see Larsen-Freeman and Long (1991: 5), Eubank (1991: 
21-23), McLaughlin and Zemblidge (1992: 61), and Sharwood Smith (1994: 22-23). 
Other examples include 'Towell and R. Hawkins (1994: 17), Eubank and Juffs (1995: 
3), Ritchie and Bhatia (1996: 4-6), and Gass and Selinker (2001: xiv). The view that 
the middle of the twentieth century is the relevant terminus a quo for L2 acquisition 
research is also current in neighbouring disciplines: Larsen-Freeman’s (1995: 712) 
analysis of the relationship of linguistics to language-teacher education begins the 
story in 1945; Kaplan and Widdowson’s (1992: 78) narration of the history of 
language teaching within applied linguistics begins ‘In the early 20th century ... ’. 

An article by Foster-Cohen (1993: 140) opens ‘Although both first and second language 
acquisition (SLA) have been objects of curiosity for centuries ... °. She cites an intro- 
ductory textbook on linguistics (Fromkin and Rodman 1988), and _ then 
Larsen-Freeman and Long (1991), presumably echoing the latter’s remark that “People 
have been interested in second language acquisition since antiquity, but ... ’ (p. 5). In 
this way, Foster-Cohen passes on to her readership Larsen-Freeman and Long’s single, 
unelaborated reference to the past of L2 studies. That such statements circulate, unex- 
amined, from hand to hand testifies to their status as empty rhetorical gestures. 
Larsen-Freeman and Long (1991: 5) and Newmeyer and Weinberger (1988) formu- 
late parts of this argument. So do Gass et al. (1998) and Block (2003: 11-12) in 
responses to ‘Thomas (1998). Chapter 8 returns to points that Gass et al. and Block 
raise. 

The umbrella discipline under which ecology sometimes locates itself, environmental 
science, boasts an extensive historical literature, including interpretive overviews like 
Bowler (1992) and anthologies of key historical texts like Wall (1994). If linguistics is 
to L2 acquisition theory as environmental science is to ecology, then there do exist 
parallel texts: Robins (1997) is a classic introduction to the history of linguistics; R. 
Harris and T. J. Taylor (1989) and Joseph et al. (2001) reprint key texts alongside 
commentary and analysis; Law’s (2003) history of linguistics to 1600 is both readable 
and scholarly. See also Lepschy (1994—), Auroux, Koerner, Niederehe, and Versteegh 
(2000-), and the journals Histortographia Linguistica and Histowe Epistémologie Langage. 
Rutherford (1992: tx) writes that ‘Historical perspective ... is often the first casualty of 
our familiar obsession with making progress by breaking new ground’. 

A coming-of-age metaphor frequently crops up in representations of the history of 
L2 theory, although the exact parentage out of which of the field has emerged is not 
always clear. See Larsen-Freeman’s (1991) text cited above, and White (1996: 1; 
13-14), in which L2 theory is analogized to an ugly duckling only recently come into 
its mature identity as a swan. 
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The judgment is relative: Stern (1983: 76-77), for example, considers the history of 
language teaching to be inadequately researched. 
A colloquium on “Theory and Praxis in SLA, held at the 1996 Second Language 
Research Forum in ‘Tuscon, Arizona (Susan Gass, organizer; Lynn Eubank, Jacquelyn 
Schachter, Michael Sharwood Smith and Elaine Tarone, panellists) debated the rela- 
tionship that L2 research has, and ought to have, with L2 pedagogy. Panelists and 
audience members made a total of seven passing references (all unchallenged) to the 
notion that the discipline was 25 or 30 years old. The colloquium’s focus on the 
boundaries between L2 theory and pedagogy 1s likely responsible for the frequency of 
programmatic-ahistoric assertions. 
See Chomsky (1966; 1972). Sampson (1980) bluntly criticizes a general ‘reluctance to 
acknowledge any virtue in studying the works of predecessors’ on the part of genera- 
tive linguists, whom, as a group, he describes as ‘unusually turned in on themselves 
intellectually’ (pp. 159-161). Seuren (1998: 525) complains in a similar vein that ‘the 
Chomsky school forms a close and entirely inward looking citation community’. 
Skijan (2000) argues that Saussure is a likely source for the ahistoricity of modern 
linguistics. 
Nevertheless, Strozer is exceptional her occasional references to pre-twentieth-century 
linguistics. Rutherford (1987: 27-30) is also unusual in his interest in the historical 
dimension of second language acquisition. 
Koerner (1976a: 544—545) expresses broader confidence in the effects of historiog- 
raphy. He argues for incorporating the history of linguistics in the training of 
linguists on the grounds that it ‘provides perspective and distance’ which ‘may 
prevent ... dogmatism’, and ‘promotes skill in the judgement of novel or opposing 
ideas, and thus ... safeguards us against uncritically accepting excessive claims’. 
Koerner goes on to declare historical expertise indispensable to good linguistics: 
‘[Historical] knowledge makes the difference between the scientist and the labora- 
tory assistant: The scientist knows where the techniques came from and what their 
limitations are; the laboratory assistant, having only control of the mechanics of the 
trade, does not’. 
Lambertini (1989: 134) points out that, inversely, linguistic historiography can profit 
from modern linguistics: he writes that ‘an acquaintance with contemporary theories 
.. ls becoming an “analytic instrument” that serves to better understand the subtle- 
ness of [medieval] conceptual analysis’. 
Chomsky (1982: 40) also has criticized what he sees as misappropriation of Kuhn’s 
work. See Saporta (1994: 175), and Hymes (1974) for discussion. 
See Huebner (1991: 13), Gair (1995: 13), and Gass (1995: 7). Sharwood Smith (1988: 
207) depicts the current state of field as ‘preparadigmatic’. 
Gregg (1995) strikingly illustrates what I see as truncation of the sanctioned history of 
L2 acquisition theory. In a review of Cook (1993), Gregg dismisses Cook’s narration 
of L2 theory from the 1950s onwards as ‘the standard historical rehash’, commenting 
that ‘Frankly, I don’t really see the need for this ritual covering of old ground’ as, 
according to Gregg, it constitutes ‘dead meat’ (p. 90). If Gregg’s judgment is 
widespread, the discipline’s accepted version of its own past may be becoming incre- 
mentally shorter, rather than longer, as the years pass. 
Ferguson (1991: 430-431) acknowledges this characteristic. 


2 Ancient Greece and Rome 


See Jacobsen (1974), Swiggers and Wouters (1990), and Van Lerberghe (1990). For 
ancient world language study in general, Law (2003) provides an engaging introduc- 
tion, and Lewis (1976) surveys bilingualism. 
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Kemp (1987) provides an English translation of the Téckne Grammatike. Kemp (1996), 
Pinborg (1975a: 103-106), and D. J. Taylor (1987) discuss its dating and authenticity. 
See Swiggers and Wouters (1990: 30-33). Versteegh (1987: 273) argues that diglossia 
prevailed from the fourth century BCE, with Attic Greek coexisting as the standard 
alongside a colloquial version. 

Greek disregard for foreign languages predated Aristotle, but may have derived 
support from Aristotle’s position on the famous controversy about whether names are 
‘natural’ or ‘conventional’ (Allen 1948; Joseph 2000). R. Harris and T. J. Taylor 
(1989: 25) write that 


it follows from Aristotlian conventionalism that there is nothing much to be 
gained by studying either the geographical or the chronological differentiation of 
language. [Differing linguistic conventions] all serve exactly the same purposes, 
which are to provide a stable basis for the articulation of rational thought and, 
simultaneously, a means of expressing and communicating thought. 


Langendoen (1966: 33) points out that what we know as Dionysius’ Téckne Grammatike 
may not have been given that name by its author, especially since it includes a famous 
passage that identifies grammar as (only) an empeita. Scholars of Dionysius’ own 
Alexandrian school disputed that passage, since ‘they felt [it] downgraded the science 
of grammar’ (Robins 1957: 79). Thus even if to Dionysius grammar was an empeiria, 
others attributed to it the higher status of a ¢éckne. 

See Hovdhaugen (1982: 48). For Zeno see Robins (1997: 22). 

Wick (1967: 149) attributes to Aristotle the invention of the word ‘universal’. But 
Aristotle did not couple ‘universal’ with the even older word ‘grammar’ (about which 
see Matthews [1994: 1-14)). 

Stéfanini (1977) argues on these and other grounds for the centrality of Aristotle to 
the history of western linguistics. Shay (1981) discusses Aristotle’s influence on 
medieval grammar. 

The reference is to the famous debate about whether ‘analogy’ or ‘anomaly’ is the 
more formative principle of Greek morphology. The conventional modern view of 
this controversy is that although it was not made explicit until Varro, the Greeks had 
been embroiled in it, with the Alexandrians and Aristotle on the side of analogy, and 
Pergamum and the Stoics on the side of anomaly (Robins 1997: 25-8). Blank (1982) 
challenges this view, downplaying the significance of the debate in the ancient world. 
Some fragments survive, including one in Aulus Gellius’ second-century CE Noctes 
Atticae, which D. J. Taylor (1996b: 7) characterizes as ‘in large part, hard-core Stoic 
dialectic’. The Greeks and Romans subsumed what we now label as ‘syntax’ under 
dialectic or logic, so that what Varro called ‘syntax’ would not necessarily be classified 
as such today (D. J. Taylor 1996b: 10-30). 

See Hovdhaugen (1982: 76) for Varro and the Stoics. On Varro’s originality and 
limited influence, see Romeo and Tiberio (1971: 33-36), and D. J. Taylor (1996a: 
340). Note that Varro lived two hundred years before Apollonius Dyscolus; I address 
Apollonius’ work before that of Varro for the convenience of separating Greck versus 
Roman contributions. 

In Chase’s (1926) translation. Keil (1864, Vol. IV: 355-402) contains the text of 
Donatus’ grammar. Holtz (1981) is a critical edition with commentary. 

See Hovdhaugen (1982: 87-100) and Law (1982: 11—29). 

Keil (1855, Vol. I) and (1859, Vol. HT) contain both works by Priscian. Percival (1987) 
discusses the last two books of the Jnstitutiones Grammaticae. 

Although Latin was the official language, few Greeks studied Latin until the sixth 
century, and eastern regions of the empire never reciprocally adopted Latin to the 
extent that the west adopted Greek. Marrou (1948/1956: 256) asserts that with the 
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exception of the military, ‘the Roman State never made any serious attempt to 
impose Latin on its Eastern subjects’. 

See Bonner (1977: 34-46) and Dubuisson (1984). 

Eucharisticon (verses 75—79, trans. Moussy 1974: 63-65). Moussy comments (p. 126) 
that Paulinus’ childhood expertise with Greek was anachronistic, as the tradition of 
exposure to Greek at home had been in decline since around the first century CE. 
Paulinus was born in 376 CE; by that date probably few children were starting school 
with better Greek than Latin. 

Institutio Oratoria (Book I, 1, 14, trans. Butler 1920, Vol. 1: 27). 

Hammond and Scullard (1970: 608). They cite Gellius’ Noctes Atticae 13.19 (e.g. trans. 
Rolfe 1927, Vol. 2, pp. 460-461). The citation seems erroneous; a computer search of 
Noctes Atticae yielded no such description of Augustus’ libraries. But the pairing of 
Greek and Latin library collections is attested elsewhere. Kaimio (1979: 50) writes 
that ‘public libraries invariably included a Greek department alongside the Latin 
one’. A space of some sort sometimes joined separate Latin and Greek collections: 
Clark (1901/1973: 13-14) described the existence in one of Augustus’ libraries of a 
‘conversation hall’, and in another library, a ‘reading-room, or vestibule’ located 
between the Greek and Latin chambers. See also Boyd (1915: 8). 

Paulinus’ Fucharisticon (verses 81-84, trans. Moussy 1974: 65), in Marrou’s 
(1948/1956: 259) translation. Paulinus was a Roman whose first language was Greek, 
so it was reading Virgil that he singled out as tiresome, not Socrates or Homer (Verses 
72-79, trans. Moussy 1974: 63-65). 

Such concentration was probably less ‘stupid’ in the cultural and educational milieu 
of ancient Rome. Law’s (1997: 18) caution seems relevant: ‘We should always bear in 
mind the enormous difference between the pedagogical needs of a society where rote 
learning is the norm and our own’. 

There are exceptions: Ahlqvist (1992: 107) mentions that the emperor Tiberius 
Claudius (10 BCE-54 CE) studied Etruscan, and that Ovid (43 BCE-17 CE) learned the 
Thracian language Getic and the Iranian language Sarmatian when Augustus 
banished him from Rome to Tomis (a city on the Black Sea in modern Romania). But 
at least in Ovid’s case, there is no evidence that this exposure resulted in his awak- 
ening to the value of multilingualism. Ovid’s writings from Tomis complain at length 
about the barbarity of the local languages, which he dismissively compared with ‘the 
noises mating donkeys make’ (Trista, V, 12, trans. Slavitt 1990: 113) or the ‘intestinal 
sounds of an ailing goat’ (ebid., V, 7, p. 104). In any case, Ovid apparently achieved 
only rudimentary competence in his hosts’ languages (Eprstulae ex Ponto, IL, 2, trans. 
Slavitt 1990: 174). 

From Institutio Oratoria Book I: for letters, see iv, 7-9 (trans. Butler 1920, Vol. 1: 
65-67); parts of speech, iv, 18-20 (pp. 71-73); case, v, 59 (p. 105). 

An exception proves the point. Quintilian argued for the superiority of child over 
adult language learners, on grounds that children learn more rapidly: 


within two years after a child has begun to form words correctly, he can speak 
practically all without any pressure from outside. On the other hand, how many 
years it takes for our newly-imported slaves to become familiar with the Latin 


language. 
(Book I, xu, 9, trans. Butler 1920, Vol. 1: 195-197) 


In comparing child L1 to adult L2 learners, Quintilian attends only to the age differ- 
ence, not to any principled distinction in the naure of their tasks. 

Hovdhaugen (1991: 383). Bonner (1977: 20-33) shows that some tutors and peda- 
gogues attached to aristocratic households were accomplished men who translated 
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Greek literature into Latin. But we lack records of how they taught Greek, or what 
concepts (however tacit) they held about the nature of L2 learning. 

Priscian wrote for Greek-speaking learners of Latin, so that his work might be 
included among Roman L2 materials. I have postponed analysis of Priscian’s 
grammar until Chapter 3, because he lived much later, in the sixth century; because 
his work is directed at advanced learners, and has some of the character of a native- 
speaker grammar; and because its greatest relevance lies how it was modified during 
the last centuries of the first millennium. 

To claim that the Roman world contributed little to philosophy of language puts early 
Christian scholars like Augustine under a different rubric. See Chapter 3. 

See Hovdhaugen (1982: 97-98) and Malmberg (1991: 91—95). 

Macrobius was an L2 learner of Latin, ‘né sous un autre ciel’ (Dubuisson (198 1b: 30). 
His comparative interests reveal a change in the 500 years since the Stoics, many also 
L2 learners, produced close, sophisticated, studies of Greek without (apparent) refer- 
ence to other languages. 

Malmberg (1991: 94) attributes this to absence of a notion of historical relationship 
among languages. 

Amacker (1990) argues for some of the origins of seventeenth-century general 
grammar in Roman attempts to adapt Greek grammar to Latin, a point we return to 
in Chapter 6. 


3 Languages and language learning from late antiquity 
to the Carolingian renaissance 


All quotations are from the King James version. 

I surveyed about twenty texts that interpret or comment on Genesis 11, written for 
diverse readerships and purposes. None interpreted the story to communicate that 
second language learning subverts the punishment inflicted by God at Babel. See 
Thomas (submitted). 

Loewe (1994: 102-106) acknowledges conflicting rabbinical traditions regarding the 
status of Hebrew. One tradition insists on its priority in religious observance. Another 
acknowledges that for centuries Jews have prayed in their vernaculars. ‘Presumably, 
God is a polyglot’ (Telushkin 1991: 650). 

On Jewish and Christian scriptural translation, see Brock (1993: 752-754); for early 
Christian multilingualism, Percival (1999b: 24-26). Richter (1975) recounts how 
medieval Christianity vacillated on ecclesiastical use of Latin versus vernaculars. 
Gordon (1971: 165-166; 1988) integrates Genesis 10 and 11, arguing that because the 
tower builders were Noah’s descendants, they spoke different native languages but 
must have shared a lingua franca as an L2. What God destroyed at Babel was the lingua 
Jranca, leaving only the builders’ mutually unintelligible native languages. Under this 
reading, God’s means of re-asserting control over humankind was precisely to expunge 
a common second language. This makes it all the more remarkable that the Babel 
story has apparently not led to critique of L2 learning as morally subversive. 

Joseph (1989) views the linguistic effects of Christianity differently. He considers 
monotheism to contribute to popular belief that a language necessarily has a single, 
‘permanent and unchanging’ (p. 246) form. 

Vineis (1994: 136-141) depicts cultural and educational institutions in this period. 
Law (2003) provides an especially accessible account of the culture of the Carolingian 
renasissance as it bears on language science. 

The Wycliffe Bible Translators, one of largest organizations involved in Christian 
evangelical linguistics, currently supports 5,180 translators working in seventy coun- 
tries (source: http://wycliffe.org). 
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Law (1990b) addresses the authenticity of this grammar, and with Swiggers (1992a: 
78), its content. See Ayers (1979: 61-81) and Malmberg (1991: 100-105) for 
Augustine’s writings on language, and P. Brown (1967) and Marrou (1957) for his life. 
L. G. Kelly (1969: 310) attributes to Augustine ‘a theory based on the Greek idea of 
universals [in which] what a person hears is processed according to a definite set of 
mental concepts’. See Concerning the Teacher (XI-XIU, trans. Leckie 1948: 389-392). 
Vecchio (1995: 271) writes that Augustine would have rejected any notion that 
concepts which children label are innate, on the grounds that it constitutes a ‘theory 
of reminiscence’. According to Vecchio, Chomsky holds exactly that notion: ‘Human 
nature gives us the concept “climb” for free. ... [To learn a language] we simply learn 
the label that goes with the preexisting concept’ (Chomsky 1988: 191). Perhaps the 
difference lies in whether words label concepts conceived by the child through pre- 
linguistic experience (Augustine), versus concepts present at birth (Chomsky). 

See Ayers (1979: 67-78); R. P. G. de Ryk (1968: 95); and O’Donnell (1992: 58). 
Erneling (1993a; 1993b) finds Wittgenstein’s critique of Augustine adequate. She 
elaborates on Augustine’s assimilation of L1] and L2 learning, arguing that contempo- 
rary innatist theories of language learning err similarly. 

Although Augustine was likely of Berber ancestry, his first and native language was 
Latin (P. Brown 1967: 22), and Frend (1942) portrays him as participating in the indif- 
ference to languages other than Greek or Latin prevalent in antiquity. But despite his 
own limits Augustine advocated language study, urging students in Christian Instruction 
to acquire Hebrew and Greek, ‘by which they may turn back to the [scriptural] origi- 
nals’ (II, 11, trans. Gavigan 1947: 73). 

The quotation is Law’s (1984) title. Law (2003) addresses the cultural and linguistic 
issues of the interval covered by Chapter 3 with particular richness. 


15 Jerome also worked with Aramaic texts, but J. N. D. Kelly (1975: 285) writes that for 
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this he employed an interpreter. 

Etymologiae ((X, 1, 3-10, trans. Hovdhaugen 1982: 110-111). Isidore’s text is available 
in Reydellet’s French translation, with the Latin alongside. Sandys (1958: 458) indi- 
cates that despite Isidore’s linguistic interests, like Augustine he actually had only 
slight knowledge of Greek. The gap grew between the stature of Greek and Hebrew 
and scholars’ actual levels of competence. McNally (1958: 397) concludes that in 
Ireland by the seventh or eighth century these two lingua sacrae had virtually become 
linguae ignotae. 

Law (1994: 89) adds a third genre, the grammatical commentary, which fleshed out 
he terse Schulgrammatik by providing examples and explanations. Insofar as commen- 
aries combined the virtues of Schulgrammatik and regulae, they anticipated one solution 
o L2 learners’ problems. 

Law’s similie communicates the unsuitability of Roman Schulgrammatik texts to L2 
learners better than it represents their actual contents. Accounts of transformational 
syntax build a theory of the formal properties of language, but do little 
Schulgrammatik-like classification of linguistic units. Perhaps one might better compare 
he fruitlessness of presenting early medieval Germanic or Celtic speakers with an 
unadapted Donatus to the fruitlessness of presenting modern L2 learners of English 
with a grammar like Greenbaum and Quirk (1990). 

The Carolingians developed but did not invent the parsing grammar, since Priscian 
wrote a parsing grammar which dissects the first sentence of each the twelve books of 
the Aeneid. Parsing grammars remained popular into the Middle Ages. Law (1990c: 
801) cites a satirical version, Nummus Quae Pars: 


What part of speech is ‘coin’? A preposition. Why? Because it is pre-posed to all 
other parts of speech and all branches of knowledge based on them. ... What 
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number is it? Both singular and plural. Why? Because it is singular among poor 
men and plural among the rich. 


Migne (1841-1890, Vol. 101, Tome 2 [1863], col. 854B—902B) reproduces Alcuin’s 
Dialogus Franconis et Saxonis de Octo Partibus Orationts. 

Hovdhaugen (1982: 124-125) gives an example. 

Migne (1841-1890, Vol. 132 [1880], col. 533D) provides the original text. 

Baratin (1989: 490-491) suggests that the complex morphology of Latin and Greek 
Roman led to preoccupation with the properties of words, and diverted attention 
from syntax. He cites Desbordes’ (1987: 350-353) speculation about the impact of Ll 
literacy training: Roman schoolchildren, like their Greek counterparts, first memo- 
rized letters, then syllables, then words. This pedagogy both grew out of and 
reinforced the assumption that linguistic units are the sum of their individual parts. If 
sentences similarly constitute an accretion of their elements, syntax has little role. 


Also see R. Harris and T. J. Taylor (1989: 64-66). 


4 The Middle Ages 


See Sandys (1958) for Varro (p. 178), Martianus Capella (p. 241), and 
trivium/quadrivium (p. 670). H. O. Taylor (1911/1962, Vol. 1: 90) attributes the term 
“‘quadrivium’ to Boethius. 

Isidore illustrated the ten categories by associating each with a sentence constituent: 
‘Augustine [substance], a great [quantity] orator [quality], the son of that person [relation- 
ship], standing [position] in the temple [place], today [time], adorned with a headband 
[condition], having a dispute [action], gets tired [“being affected” ]’ (Etymologiae I, 26, 11, 
trans. Marshall 1983: 120-122); the version here is from Luhtala (1993: 150). 

Law (1992a) illustrates how logic’s preoccupation with definitions influenced 
grammar. 

See Hunt (1941-1943/1980: 22) on the independence of grammar and logic, and 
Covington (1984: 11) for logical versus grammatical parts of speech. L. G. Kelly 
(1979) shows how grammar’s autonomy from logic increased during the thirteenth 
century, while it retained logical terms and concepts, and R. Harris and T. J. Taylor 
(1989: 85) argue that at the beginning of the fourteenth century, for Thomas of 
Erfurt grammar is ‘psychologically prior’ to logic. The cultural prestige of grammar 
ran deep: Alford (1982) illustrates the metaphorical extension of grammatical terms 
into medieval discussion of religion, morality and sex. 

For Quintilian, see Jnstitutio Oratoria (I, 1, 2, trans. Butler 1920: 63); for Isidore, 
Etymologiae (1, v, 1, cited in Fontaine 1959: 53); for Alcuin, Dialogus Franconis et Saxonis 
(Migne 1841-1890, Vol. 101 [1863], col. 857D, trans. H. O. Taylor 1911/1962, Vol. 
1: 218). Conventionalization of the definition of grammar still admitted intriguing 
variations, namely that of Alcuin’s student Rabanus Maurus (b. 776), for whom 
grammar was the ‘science of interpreting the poets and historians; and the art of 
correct writing and speaking’ (Sandys 1958: 483). 

For the notion of genus, see Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics (A, 28, trans. Apostle 1981: 
41). Covington (1984: 19-21) gives a lucid digest. 

The tripartite division of knowledge is from Topics (IV, 6); see Edel (1982: 383-388), 
Copleston (1946: 277) and Kerferd (1967: 154-5). Medieval scholars additionally sub- 
classified grammar as an auxiliary science, since it ‘was not concerned directly with 
the world, but with the reflection of it in our descriptions’ (Pinborg 1982: 256). 
Modern expositions of speculative grammar have sometimes interpreted the name as 
a reference to grammar as a mirror (Latin speculum) — either a mirror of human 
language (L. G. Kelly 1971: 225), a mirror of the structure of the universe 
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(Huntsman 1983: 64), or a mirror of the world reflected in the human mind (R. 
Harris and T. J. Taylor 1989: 76). Covington (1984: 139) finds no evidence that spec- 
ulative grammarians exploited an etymological connection between speculum and 
grammatica speculatwa. But the image of grammar as a reflection of language, the 
mind, or the world is apt because it points out the essential unity of the three which 
medieval language science assumed. 

Boethius of Dacia is not to be confused with the Roman scholar Boethius (c. 
480-524). See Bursill-Hall (1976). 

L. G. Kelly (1977: xv—xvi) refers to a parallel distinction between Priscian’s normative 
‘ars grammaticae and the speculative grammarians’ ‘scientia grammaticae’. 

See Knowles (1988) and Lindberg (1992: 190-213) on medieval universities. 
Bursill-Hall (1971: 32) cites estimates of 90 to 260 manuscripts that might be classi- 
fied as modistic. Covington (1984: 23-24), Huntsman (1983: 65) and Law (2003: 174) 
provide lists of the modistae, their predecessors and the generation that followed 
them. Many modistic texts have survived whose authors are unknown. 

Cited by Fredborg (1980: 71) in Maiert’s translation (1994: 280). Bursill-Hall (1963: 
48) suggests that modistic vox may be translated as ‘expression’. 

Thurot (1868: 131-135) discusses an alternative, sometimes co-existing, medieval 
division of grammar into orthography, prosody and syntax. 

Rosier (1983: 87-92) reviews variation in accounts of the number and identity of the 
partes ovations. 

See Covington (1984: 26-27, 139), L. G. Kelly (1977: 5, 168), and Thurot (1868: 
125-6). 

Fully developed modistic theory has quite a complex system of sub-classification of 
modi significand. See Bursill-Hall (1971), Pinborg (1967) and Rosier (1983). 

Later modistae refined the relationship of words, concepts and things to account for 
words like ‘nothingness’. For them, 


the fact that an object is signified by a noun does not imply that the object signi- 
fied belongs to the category of substance; it does, however, imply that we 
conceive of it as if it were a distinct object, somehow analogous to a primary 
substance. 


(Pinborg 1982: 263) 


Modistic treatment of cappa categorica seems to re-assert the boundary between logic 
and grammar, with grammar assuming responsibility for syntax. See L. G. Kelly 
(1979: 176). 

Boethius of Dacia, Modi Significand: Sive Quaestiones Super Priscianum Maiorem, Q. 
2.2631, cited in Henry (1980: 86). 

But even as their explicit goal was to define the genus of language, the modistae 
exploited the analytic tools they had created to address virtually all of the nooks and 
crannies depicted in traditional grammar, so that mature modistic theory accounted 
for the full range of Latin accidence. 

Bugarski (1974: 161-162) criticizes both traditions equally on this point, accusing 
them of ‘empirical ignorance’ which assimilates all languages to the most familiar 
one. Newmeyer (1980: 48-49) defends generative linguistics from this critique. 

L. G. Kelly (1971: 249), unlike Trentman, represents modistic grammar as generative 
without being transformational. 

Early twenty-first century generativism might on this point have more in common 
with medieval grammar than L. G. Kelly (1971) foresaw; see Hendrick (1995). 
Speculative grammar has also been compared to non-generativist linguistic theories: 
dependency grammar (Covington 1984: 59-61), Firthian theory (Bursill-Hall 1971), 
cognitive grammar (Swiggers 1988), immediate-constituent analysis (Salus 1971: 532), 
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Case grammar (Dinneen 1985). See Bursill-Hall (1971: 327-41) and Lambertini 
(1989). 

Thomas (2002b) analyses about fifty citations of Bacon’s text and the roles they have 
played. 

Quoted from Hirsch (1914), in order: pp. 105, 119, 112, 120. Hirsch comments dryly 
that Bacon ‘does not assail the subject of his criticism with kid gloves; he shows him 
the mailed fist. He never derides, he scourges’ (p. 118). 

See Bacon’s Opus Tertium and Compendium Philosophiae (1267—1272/1859: 3-310, 
393-519); and Bourgain (1989: 327), Hirsch (1914: 114), and Wukitsch (1942) for 
discussion. 

Bourgain (1989: 327-328) remarks that Bacon may have presupposed a fourth level, 
namely scientific or metalinguistic knowledge of one’s native tongue, because only 
one who possessed that level of knowledge of a language could teach it as an L2. 
Rosier (1984: 25) contrasts Bacon and the modistae by pointing out Bacon’s interest 
in the contextualized details of individual languages. For example, the modistae 
excluded from consideration figurative speech which failed to meet the criterion of 
congruitas. Bacon was committed to study of figurative speech because it showed how 
language signified ad placitum, yet within limits. 

The Greek Grammar was written before the full development of speculative grammar, 
but there had already been attempts to define concepts like modi significandi, such as 
Boethius’ 1270 Modi Significandi Sve Quaestiones Super Priscianum Manorem. 

Lindberg (1992: 203-206) discusses medieval translators. 

Grammars of European languages written during the Middle Ages tended to be 
outside the classical tradition, such as the ‘singularly independent and eccentric’ (Law 
1990c: 806) Irish grammar, the Auraicept na n-Eces, ‘Instructions of the poets’ 
(complied c. 7th—11th century), and the twelfth-century Icelandic text referred to as 
the First Grammatical Treatise, whose author was familiar with the Greco-Latin tradition 
although the text remained unknown to mainstream European scholarship until the 
nineteenth century. 


33 J. J. Murphy (1980) compares twelfth-century acquisition of Latin to Augustine’s 


34 


35 


36 


acquisition of Greek. The inductive, contextualized teaching practices Murphy 
describes (discussed below) imply that Latin was indeed an L2. 

Bursill-Hall (1975: 188; 1977) and Bonaventure (1961) comment on the lack of 
modern research. 

For the Doctrinale and Graecismus, see Law (2003: 179-182); Paetow (1910: 36-46); 
H. O. Taylor (1919/1962, Vol. 2: 152-155); Thurot (1868: 99-109). 

See Paetow (1910: 41-42). Vineis (1994: 182) additionally remarks on the poverty of 
Eberhard’s Greek. 

Bonaventure (1961: 4—5). For the displacement of French by English, see Hunt (1964: 187). 

Alexander’s Doctrinale, in Vineis’ (1994: 182) translation. 

From Q, 9 in McDermott’s edition; cf. Q, 2 in Henry (1980: 89). 

Robins (1973: 16) cites the first example, Covington (1979: 472) the second; about the 
third, Covington (1984: 18, 137) notes that its anachronism ‘does not seem to have 
bothered the medieval grammarians’. 


5 From discovery of the particular to seventeenth- 
century universal languages 


Nevertheless, Harris and ‘Taylor depict the rise of the European vernaculars as ‘a 
most important watershed in the history of the Western linguistic tradition’ (p. 87). 

Itkonen (1991) practices what he preaches, covering the study of language in the 
Middle Ages in thirty-three pages, and in the sixteenth century in six pages. The 
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seventeenth century takes up twelve pages; the eighteenth century, six; and the nine- 
teenth century, fifteen. Itkonen’s twentieth-century chapter comprises twenty-nine 
pages. 

See Percival (1986: 60-62; 1982: 813-814) for the modistae’s terminological legacy; 
(1975: 238-240) for the longevity of the Doctrinale and for Guarino’s Regulae 
Grammaticales. 

Percival (1995b: 48) points out that because Romans considered Latin a variety of 
Greek, they did not question the legitimacy of extending Greek grammatical tradi- 
tion to Latin. 

Giard (1984) discusses the social and intellectual roles of Latin versus the vernacular 
languages. Percival (1999a) analyses how those roles shifted. 

Unlike Robins (1951) or Sisam (1953: 301), Law (1987) downplays A‘lfric’s innova- 
tion. On her reading, Atlfric uses the vernacular simply to make the text 
comprehensible, without trying ‘to create a framework for the grammatical descrip- 
tion of English’ (p. 61), or imagining that the text could be used to teach the students’ 
vernacular. As evidence, Law (p. 68) points out that A‘lfric gives vernacular transla- 
tions for only the first noun in each declension, reducing any usefulness of grammar 
as a textbook in Anglo-Saxon. Also see Bullough (1972). 

This is Tavoni’s (1982) reading of Bruni’s position, which Mazzocco (1993: 189-208) 
challenges. See also Baron (1966: 339-343), Faithfull (1953), and Padley (1988: 
10-19). 

Nevertheless, Bruni, not Biondo, put more stock in ‘the right of the vernacular to co- 
exist with Latin’ (Mazzocco 1993: 33). To Tavoni (1982: 241), Biondo ‘did not like the 
vernacular at all’, whereas Mazzocco (pp. 45-50) argues that Biondo appreciated its 
utility without investing in its defence. 

Cited by Nuchelmans (1992: 113). Grayson (1960: 20-23) identifies this as an anti- 
humanist position. Humanism’s campaign to restore classical Latin from its barbaric 
medieval incarnation presupposed that ‘truth and eloquence are identical’ (p. 22). 
Humanists contributed to the rise of the vernaculars in claiming that vernaculars had 
the potential to achieve the same precision and power of Latin, but they did not claim 
that all languages are equal as expressive instruments. 

See Padley (1988: 25, 262-263). Blatt (1957) discusses the roles of borrowing as well 
as historical relationship in the influence of Latin syntax on the European vernacu- 
lars. 

These data derive from Rowe (1974: 372-373). For each language, Rowe catalogues 
only the first surviving printed grammar that covers more than a single aspect of the 
language, setting aside works solely on pronunciation or orthography. He excludes 
grammars of Latin and ancient Greek, and does not record how many texts were 
published subsequent to the first. Nor does he mention vernacular grammars 
produced much before 1500, such as those of Irish, Icelandic and Provengal, or a 
1409 Donat Frangois, written to teach French to English speakers. See also ‘Tavoni 
(1998: 29-44). 

Auroux (1992a: 53-56) would seem to add to this list, but he does not always indicate 
whether a given text was designed for an L1 or L2 readership. 

Percival (1986: 64) raises the important point that Renaissance efforts to identify and 
standardize national ‘vernaculars’ were often directed at courtly or archaic dialects, 
not the language of the majority of citizens. 

See Rowe (1974: 372-373). Percival (1992) and Simone (1998: 160-163) analyse 
other early linguistic work. 

On the other hand, Auroux (1992a: 31) refers to Gabriel Sagard, whose 1632 dic- 
tionary of Huron depicts the language as ‘savage, almost without rule’. Auroux 
sympathizes with western grammarians faced with discovering the linguistic patterns 
of non-Indo-European languages, ‘une probléme intellectuel considérable’ (p. 31). 
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Percival (1999b) discusses relationships between European grammatical tradition and 
sixteenth-century missionary grammars. 

Padley (1976: 5-57) provides a readable description of humanist grammarians’ work. 
See Percival (1975: 242) for Scaliger’s verbal taxonomy, Stéfanini (1976; 1982) for the 
influence of Aristotle, and Padley (1976: 70-73) for the distinction between nouns 
and verbs. 

Percival (1975: 244) discusses the example, available in a Spanish translation in 
Sanchez (1587/1976: 112). 

See Padley (1976: 105) for null subjects, and Sanchez (1587/1976: 179) for Pluit. For 
more on Sanchez, see Breva-Claramonte (1977a; 1977b); for a different view, see 
Otero (1995). 

Ewert (1940) offers an even more ‘concrete’ interpretation, identifying the vulgare 
illustre as a specific, existing, pan-Italian spoken language which, Ewert claims, Dante 
‘adopted, perfected, and consecrated to the high poetic purpose which inspired him’ 
(p. 365). Padley (1988: 45-47) disputes Ewert’s interpretation. 

Cremona (1965: 149-151), among others, points out that Dante held a different view 
ten years later in Paradiso. In Paradiso, Dante presents natural linguistic change as 
having eroded the perfection of Adam’s language, so that the original language had 
already begun to be lost with the expulsion from Eden, long before Babel. 

Danesi (1991) argues that Dante considered the Romance vernaculars not as descen- 
dants of Latin, but as essentially different languages. Therefore, contrary to many 
modern readings of De Vulgari Eloquentia, Dante did not anticipate the modern 
concept of their genetic relationships. 

Izzo (1976a; 1976b) provides background on Varchi. 

I am indebted to Laurie Shepard for translating this passage. Varchi’s Italian employs 
the terms natie and non natie for native versus non-native languages. Interestingly, Blatt 
(1957: 135) cites sources identifying the Latin materna lingua as a loan-translation into 
Latin from some (unspecified) ‘national idiom’ (i.e. European vernacular). 

Swiggers (1992b) analyses three sixteenth-century learners’ grammars of French 
designed for native speakers of German, in an effort to characterize such materials as 
a genre. 

Two scholars most associated with Renaissance usage-based L2 pedagogy are 
Desiderius Erasmus (1466-1536) and Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540). Breva- 
Claramonte (1990: 276) points out that they both advocated translation, without 
incorporating it as extensively as in grammar-based pedagogy. See also Caravolas 
(1995). 

Chevalier (1968: 385-388) minimizes the conventional contrast between Renaissance 
usage- and grammar-based methods, interpreting the former as an attempt to inte- 
grate teaching practice with a system of rules. 

Chamot and O’Malley (1994) discuss declarative versus procedural knowledge in the 
context of language learning. 

Bhatia and Ritchie (1999) reassess the notions of coordinate versus compound 
bilingualism. 

See Salmon (1974; 1975) and Subbiondo (1992a) for assessment of Wilkins. 
Knowlson (1975) reviews the sources of seventeenth-century universal writing 
systems. Salmon (1974) discusses Wilkins’ critics, and the eventual failure of his 
proposals. See also Cram (1985a). 


6 General grammar through the nineteenth century 


Brekle (1975: 341-342) indicates that not all recent analyses of the Port-Royal 
grammar were inspired by Chomsky (1966). Brekle’s own research and Foucault’s 
(1966/1970) were undertaken independently. 
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Pariente (1992: 621) cites proposals delimiting the period of rationalist grammar 
(‘Page classique’) from the 1660 Port-Royal grammar to the mid-1800s. 

In addition, some scholars contrast ‘analytic’ versus ‘philosophical’ grammars, or 
‘rasonnée’ (‘reasoned’) versus ‘rational’ grammars. Auroux (1992b) addresses the defi- 
nition of ‘rationalism’ in language. 

On this point, see R. Harris and T. J. Taylor (1989: 104-105) and Simone (1998: 
168-169). 

The first edition, which Chomsky (1966) cites, appeared in 1660. An English transla- 
tion of the second edition was published in 1753, now available in facsimilie as 
Lancelot and Arnauld (1664/1968). Most modern work on the Grammaire, including 
Brekle’s critical edition (Lancelot and Arnauld 1676/1966) and Rieux and Rollin’s 
English translation (Arnauld and Lancelot 1676/1975) relies on the third edition of 
1676. Further complexifying citation of the Grammaire is a modern controversy over 
the relative contributions of the two authors (Padley 1985: 285-286), so that Ricux 
and Rollin list Arnauld first, and Brekle, Lancelot. Where nothing hangs on the refer- 
ence to one edition over another, I refer to the text as “Lancelot and Arnauld (1660)’. 
Tsiapera and Wheeler (1993) and Wheeler (1995) discuss the history and educational 
philosophy of the Jansenist schools. 

Except where noted, citations of the Grammaire are from Rieux and Rollin’s transla- 
tion (Arnauld and Lancelot 1676/1975). 

The Grammaire discusses the example of il est six heures on p. 174, Magis major on p. 175. 
Lancelot (1653/1816, vol. 2) defines syllepsis on p. 185, pleonasm on p. 184, and 
hyperbation on p. 190. 

The quotation from Lancelot’s Latin Méthod 1s in (1653/1816, vol. 1: 311). The treat- 
ment of figurative speech in Lancelot (1655/1817: 367-376) is mostly taken up with 
examples of ellipsis, pleonasm, etc., although it refers to the Latin Méthod and 
Sanchez’s Minerva. 

In a footnote, Chomsky cites two French scholars’ dismissal of pre-nineteenth century 
language science (p. 75). Lakoff (1969: 343-344) quotes Hockett, Bloomfield, and 
Jespersen disparaging Port-Royal general grammar. 

Chomsky consistently avoids rhetoric identifying himself as the centre of the 
emerging transformational-generative theory. He compares the Port-Royal grammar 
to ‘current’ (pp. 2, 39) or ‘contemporary’ work (p. 73), rarely assigning agency to it. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that it is Chomsky’s own research and that of his closest 
colleagues that he considers as opposing the ahistoricity of ‘modern linguistics’. 
Chomsky (1964: 16-25) amplifies his views on Humboldt and the creativity of 
language. 

This is not universal among critiques of Cartesian Linguistics, even quite negative ones: 
Percival (1972) and Salmon (1969) demonstrate how to find fault constructively. 
Insofar as Chomsky has responded to his critics, he concedes little but displays more 
exasperation than rancor; see Saporta (1994: 166-168) and Barsky (1997: 104-112). 
Leppin (1977: 47) agrees that for Humboldt ‘there is a qualitative difference between 
man and animal which expresses itself most clearly in the creative aspect of human 
language’. But Leppin argues that Chomsky exaggerates the role of universals in 
Humboldt’s philosophy of language, and that he is mistaken in interpreting 
Humboldt’s notion of ‘form of speech’ as ‘generative capacity’. 

Zimmer (pp. 866-867) allows that Du Marsais, cited by Chomsky as a second-genera- 
tion Cartesian, conceived of something like generativist deep structure. Chevalier 
(1968: 498-499, 601-602), on the other hand, agrees with Chomsky that the Port- 
Royal Grammaire distinguishes deep and surface structure. 

Hall (1969) and Padley (1985: 319-322) return to Vaugelas and the Grammaire. 

In an aside, Foucault (1969: v, xi) rejects Chomsky’s assimilation of generative and 
general grammar on the grounds that general grammar finds its generalities within 
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human reason, not cross-linguistic comparison. Although the role of ratio in general 
grammar has no parallel in generative grammar, it is not clear that Foucault repre- 
sents Chomsky’s position accurately. 

Many have complained that Chomsky mislabelled his ideas with Descartes’ name. 
Fellman (1976), however, argues for the validity of Chomsky’s use of ‘Cartesian 
linguistics’, citing a letter in which Descartes wrote approvingly about efforts to create 
a universal language. Bracken (1984) and Sullivan (1980) find Chomsky’s term appro- 
priate on other grounds. 

Chomsky (1972: 18, a text originally published in 1968) noted Sanchez’s influence on 
the Port-Royal grammarians, but dismissed his notion of ellipsis as ‘merely ... a 
device for the interpretation of texts’, rather than part of a psycholinguistic theory. 
Lakoff (1969: 360) disputes this interpretation, placing Sanchez’s work firmly ‘in the 
spirit of ... universal-rational grammar’. 

Breva-Claramonte (1977a; 1997b), Padley (1985: 269-275), and Salmon (1969) also 
discuss Sanchez and the Port-Royal grammar. 

Padley (1985: 301-310) illustrates continuity between speculative grammar and the 
Grammaire with respect to specific points in the analysis of language. See also Robins 
(1997: 141-145) and Scaglione (1990) on speculative and general grammar, and 
Kretzmann (1975) for late medieval logic and the concept of deep structure. Many 
comparisons between speculative and generative grammar cited in Chapter 4 were 
inspired by Cartesian Linguistics. 

Cohen (1977) criticizes intellectual histories that in his opinion illegitimately stress 
continuity. He would probably consider Amacker (1990) such an attempt to ‘make the 
past safe’ (xiii). 

Cf. Versteegh (1990), who evaluates different ways of examining the influence of one 
grammatical tradition on another. 

Newmeyer (1986) provides one version of the rise of generativism from underdog to 
dominance within linguistic theory. 

Chomsky (1966: 29) and Aarsleff (1964: 188) cite this passage. 

See Couturat and Leau (1903/1979: 23-28) and Eco (1995: 269-279) for Leibniz’s 
language planning schemes. 

Exceptionally, Dascal (1971: 276-277) adverts to a passage (in Couturat 1961: 
158-160) where Leibniz argues for a ‘synthetic’ method of language teaching. 

Also see Formigari (1992) for rationalism versus empiricism in Locke and Condillac. 
R. Harris and T. J. Taylor (1989: 125-130) discuss the important logical problem of 
how Condillac’s pre-linguistic humans took the first step toward acquiring language, 
since they would necessarily have lacked the analytic faculties that task requires. 

The 1600s and 1700s saw a boom in the creation of dictionaries and encyclopedias of 
this sort. Recall that the term ‘general grammar’ probably first appeared in Johann 
Heinrich Alsted’s 1630 encyclopedia (Salmon 1969: 170). 

From Beauzée’s entry on ‘inversion’ in a different encyclopedia, cited in Ricken 
(1978: 149). Chevalier (1968: 722-723) lists Beauzée’s contributions (sometimes co- 
authored) to Diderot and d’Alembert’s Encyclopédie. 

To wit: Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldean, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Basque, Irish, 
English, Welsh, German, Swedish, Lapp, Chinese and ‘Peruvian’ (1767/1974: xv). 
Auroux (1983: 10) notes that Beauzée does sometimes use empirical data to enlarge 
or revise the categories of general grammar he posits. In a 1782 article, for example, 
Beauzée revises his theory of grammatical case to accommodate empirical facts from 
Basque. 

Epea Pteroenta (‘winged words’) was ‘a stock phrase in Homer’ (Robins 1997: 186). 
Only volumes | and 2 have survived. ‘Tooke is reputed to have destroyed volume 3 on 
his deathbed. Purley was the home of William Tooke, Esq, in Surrey; the gram- 
marian born John Horne adopted the surname Tooke to honour his patron. 
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From a letter by J. M. Kemble, published in 1837 and cited in Aarsleff (1967: 72). 
Watts (1990: 309) suggests that Tooke’s etymologies attempted to wrest the authority 
away from conservatives like Johnson and Harris, for whom usage was ‘evidence of 
the quality of an individual’s thoughts and his/her fitness to be accepted as a member 
of the ruling elite’. For Tooke see Cohen (1977: 132-136), Aarsleff (1967), and R. 
Harris and T. J. Taylor (1989: 136-150). 

From an 1825 essay by William Hazlitt, cited in Aarsleff (1967: 71). 


38 Joly (1977: 184) proposes different categories. He concedes that although the Port- 
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Royal community might have produced a Cartesian linguistics, after the middle of 
the century it makes better sense to talk about ‘Condillacian linguistics’, comprising 
work by Locke, Condillac, Du Marsais and others. 

Webbe’s reliance on classical literature also disrupts his identification as a progressive. 
But see Howatt (1984: 34-39) for a different assessment. 

Learners’ L1s had, of course, played various roles in L2 instruction as far back as the 
Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana. But the Port-Royal grammars taught the L2 via the LI. 
Padley (1985: 317-324) describes the social and intellectual context of the Port-Royal 
language pedagogical reforms. 

Besnier chose Latin as a standard for cross-linguistic comparison because it was acces- 
sible to his readership, and because he considered Latin a kind of golden mean 
‘neither altogether so pure as [ancient languages], nor so corrupt as [modern 
languages]’ (p. 12), refined by contact with other languages. 

Beauzée (1751-1780: 445-446) also recommends different approaches for teaching 
living versus ‘dead’ languages, although in both cases students would always start with 
the principles of the language. See Chevalier (1968: 665-667). 

Porset (1979) lists about 170 nineteenth-century texts on universal, philosophical, or 
‘auxiliary’ languages, documenting that universalism did not expire in 1800. 

Robins (1997: 189-221) and Morpurgo Davies (1998) narrate versions of the story. 
Hoenigswald (1974) argues that the conventional history of the period (as summa- 
rized here) propagates various fallacies. 

Lehmann (1967: 7-20) reprints the address. For Jones’ influence see Aarsleff (1967: 
115-161), for his life, Cannon (1990). 

Lehmann (1967: 21-28) excerpts Schlegel’s book. A full English translation is avail- 
able in Schlegel (1860). 

For citations of the works by Rask, Grimm and others mentioned here, see Morpurgo 
Davies (1998) and Robins (1997). Lehmann (1967) reprints important texts from Jones 
to the Neogrammarians. 

Schleicher also wrote about his children’s acquisition of German. He emphasizes the 
systematicity of sound patterns in child speech, referring at one point to his three- 
year-old daughter as a ‘language artist’ (Schleicher 1861—1862/1971: 20). 

This is Osthoff’s slogan, cited in Collinge (1995b: 205). Verner’s article is in 
Lehmann (1967: 132-163). 

See Pedersen (1924/1959: 12) for an example, and Koerner (1989b) for discussion. 
Collinge (1995a: 196) estimates that Muithridates covers 1,000 languages; Jankowsky 
(1972: 34) sets the number at 500. Mithridates was a king of Pontus from the first 
century BCE, credited with having mastered twenty-two languages. Adelung’s use of 
the name as a title echoes Conrad Gesner’s (1515-1565) Mithnidates, an earlier compi- 
lation of word lists and translations of the same prayer. 

Morpurgo Davis (1975) surveys the history of genealogical and typological classification. 
For Humboldt’s life and intellectual development, see Aarsleff (1982: 335-355; 1988) 
and the introduction in M. Cowan (1963). For translations of his work, see Humboldt 
(1836/1988, 1820—1829/1997) and M. Cowan (1963). 

Quillien (1981) insists that Humboldt did not deny that language encompasses a set of 
signs, only that it could not be exhaustively described as such. 
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On the other hand, Leppin (1977: 48-49) finds Humboldt far more concerned with 
diversity than language universals. Hymes and Fought (1975: 1000) list other contro- 
versies surrounding Humboldt’s work. 

The additional category of ‘incorporating’ languages Humboldt discusses separately 
(1836/1988: 128-139), though the two passages are sometimes conflated to yield a 
four-part typological system. See Robins (1997: 166-168). 

See Morpurgo Davies (1975: 666-668; 1998: 201-207). Lessing (1999) surveys 
Steinthal’s life and work. 

Howatt (1984: 152-167) discusses Marcel, Prendergast, and Gouin; L. G. Kelly 
(1969) treats all three in references disbursed throughout the book. For Gouin, see 
Diller (1978: 55-71), and for Prendergast, Kroeh (1887: 175-177). 

The terms ‘Natural’ and ‘Direct’ are variously applied to nineteenth-century 
language pedagogy. Direct methodologists often claimed their techniques were based 
on LI learning, and in this sense were ‘natural’. Howatt (1984: 207) notes that Passy 
labelled his recommendations for L2 teaching as a ‘direct method’, although his 
Reform Movement orientation was far from that of Sauveur or Berlitz. Kroeh (1887) 
subsumes Sauveur under the Natural Method, and Stern (1983: 456-460) cites not 
only Berlitz, but Gouin, Sweet and Viétor in discussing the Direct Method. 

Mack (1990: 66), on the other hand, argues that grammar-translation was ‘carried 
out in near-total ignorance of [contemporaneous] linguistic theory’. She conceives of 
the 1800s as an interval when all varieties of pedagogy were independent of linguistic 
theory. 

Kroeh champions the Natural Method, but denies that adults can recapitulate child 
LI acquisition because L2 learners have ‘a habit to overcome’ in acquiring a new 
language, and they have lost ‘the spontaneous receptivity and plasticity of mind pecu- 
liar to childhood’ (1887: 179). The Natural Method is effective, according to Kroeh, 
because it induces a learner to connect L2 words and phrases directly to their refer- 
ents without intervention of the Ll. 

Humboldt extended this description to L2 learners, referring to their capacity to rely 
on their ‘own linguistic intuition to construct for [themselves] a sort of general type- 
form of [the L2]’ (M. Cowan 1963: 243). 

L. G. Kelly (1969: 405) states that Humboldt provided a theoretical basis for the 
Direct Method. But Kelly does not develop this provocative remark. 

But see Chapter 7 for universal grammar in the work of another Reform Movement 
figure, Otto Jespersen. 

Arabski (1986) argues that, m reverse, the Reform Movement’s prioritization of 
speech over writing and emphasis on connected texts influenced twenticth-century 
structuralist linguistics. 


7 Conceptualization of universal grammar and second 
language learning in the twentieth century 


I do not treat developments in Europe after the mid-1900s, nor address American 
linguistics before around 1915. For the latter topic, see Andresen (1990a). 

Saussure (1916/1966) is an English translation. R. Harris (1987) provides commen- 
tary and section-by-section guidance through the complexities of the Cours. Saussure 
(1993; 1996; 1997) publishes the original notes on which the text is based, with 
English translations, for each of Saussure’s three lecture courses. 

The terms are generally untranslated, though some use ‘language’ for langue and 
‘speech’ for parole. Neither translation seems fully adequate. T. J. Taylor calls langue 
‘linguistic structure’ (1992: 73) and parole the ‘execution’ of a ‘communicative act? (p. 
89). Bloomfield (1923: 318-319) translates /angue as ‘this rigid system ... the language’ 
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and parole as the ‘actual speech-utterance’. To Spence (1957: 10), langue is ‘the psychic, 
collective system of signs’, and parole ‘the use [an individual] makes of /a langue’ (p. 1). 
Percival (1977) questions the aptness, with reference to Saussure, of Koerner’s invoca- 
tion of Kuhn’s notion of paradigmatic change. See also Percival (1976; 1981). 
Aarsleff (1982) argues that the critic and historian Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893) 
influenced Saussure, since Taine was a strong presence among the intelligentsia 
during Saussure’s residence in Paris. Taine published a diary study narrating his 
daughter’s L1 acquisition of French. He observed the child’s language development 
closely, portraying her as an active agent rather than a passive memorizer: ‘example 
and education were only of use in calling her attention to the sounds that she had 
already found out for herself: ... all initiative belongs to her’ (1876/1971: 21). Aarsleff 
suggests (1982: 360, 368) that Saussure read this text, but if so we still do not know 
how he assessed ‘Taine’s ideas about language learning. 

Reichling (1948: 13) calls Saussure ‘the founder of modern general linguistics’, citing 
the passage from page 6 of the Cours. But to Reichling ‘general linguistics’ seems to 
mean cross-linguistic comparison in the context of inquiry into the nature of 
language; what Saussure contributed was inquiry into the nature of language (p. 16). 
Not all historians assess Saussure’s influence this way. Seuren (1998: 145-157) empha- 
sizes that for Saussure the word, not the sentence, was the unit of linguistic analysis. 
This renders some of Saussure’s linguistics incoherent and separates it from contem- 
porary linguistics. On Chomsky and Saussure, see Joseph (1990) and Koerner (1993). 
For Jespersen’s life and works, see Haislund (1967) and Juul and Nielsen (1989). 


9 Jespersen (1946: 10-21) enlarges on his critique of langue versus parole. See Reynolds 
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(1971) for commentary. 

Bar-Adon and Leopold (1971) translate selections of this literature from 1787. 

Cited by Vejleskov (1989: 135). Jespersen was not alone in attributing an active role to 
child language learners. The Viennese psychologist Karl Biihler argued that ‘Nobody 
ought to be misled by the objection that the child merely imitates. ... Of course the 
child imitates. The question is why the adoption of what is heard constantly and 
uniformly takes place in a strangely regular sequence, in layers’ (1922/1971: 54). 

The matter was famously controversial in 1970s generative linguistics. See R. A. 
Harris (1993) and Newmeyer (1980: 133-173). 

Hjelmslev (1943/1961) is the central text. Hjelmslev (1963/1970: 97-114) provides 
an uncharacteristically readable exposition of his ideas, especially regarding implica- 
tional universals. See Dezso (1980) for Hjelmslev the general grammarian, and 
Sharadzenidze (1976) on the logical basis to the Copenhagen School’s universals. 
Translated by Rischel (1989: 56) from an unspecified source. 

Hjelmslev (1928: 257) only comments in passing that general grammar has no value 
in language teaching. 

For Firth, see Robins (1963/1970) and Palmer (1995). Discussions of the London 
School (e.g. Sampson 1980: 212-213; Seuren 1998: 167-169) sometimes include 
Henry Sweet as a precursor, and also the important phonetician Daniel Jones 
(1881-1967). 

This judgment is inconsistent with some self-representations of the London School. 
In retrospective comments on Halliday et al. (1964), Strevens (1987) emphasized 
Halliday’s rejection of Bloomfieldian linguistics, speculating that Halliday et al. would 
have ‘applauded the move [by generative-inspired L2 acquisition theorizing] toward 
recognizing the contribution of the learner’ (p. 81). 

See Fried (1978) for the relationship of the Linguistic Circle of Prague to the ‘Prague 
School’. Seuren (1998: 158) indicates that the Linguistic Circle of Prague was revived 
in 1992. 

Sharadzenidze (1976: 67) includes Jakobson’s sometimes collaborator ‘Trubetzkoy as 
engaged in research on universals. 
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Sampson (1980: 121-125) summarizes critique of Jakobson’s universals. 

Fisiak (1984) distinguishes Prague School ‘confrontational analysis’ from the 
American ‘contrastive analysis’ which grew out of it: Americans reduced the scope of 
cross-linguistic analysis and applied the technique to teaching in only a shallow and 
oversimplified manner. 

Texts useful in such an assessment would include Hoenigswald (1979), Hymes and 
Fought (1981), Jankowsky (1997), Matthews (1993), Murray (1994), Newmeyer (1980; 
1986) and Seuren (1998). 

See Chomsky in Dillinger and Palacio (1997: 171) and N. Smith (2000: xi). 

The terms ‘mainstream’ versus ‘revisionist’ are infelicitous. I use ‘mainstream’ to label 
Diller’s (1971; 1978) or Newmeyer’s (1980) popular representations of the relation of 
structuralism to generativism. ‘Revisionist’ often labels a challenge to established 
concepts about the past, and sometimes implies scepticism about that challenge; here, 
the term simply means ‘in opposition to mainstream’. 

These characterizations are, of course, a critique: the implication is that structuralism 
held itself to less ambitious standards relative to the goals of generative linguistics, 
which seeks a predictive theory of grammar. 

For Bloomfield’s life, see Hall (1990). Hockett (1970) collects his writings. 

Gardner (1985: 109-111) surveys the historical context of behaviourism. Esper (1968) 
discusses its role in Bloomfield’s linguistics; Schlauch (1946) criticizes Bloomfield’s 
behaviourism. 

Accounts of Bloomfield’s behaviourism often employ the rhetoric of conversion, with 
the connotation of wholehearted abandonment of rationality: see Newmeyer (1996: 
175), Seuren (1998: 191). Murray (1994: 150) adverts to Bloomfield’s ‘behaviorist 
faith’; Gardner (1985: 203) writes that Bloomfield ‘fell under the influence of A. P. 
Weiss’. R. A. Harris (1993: 24) elaborates on the metaphor: through Bloomfield, 
‘behaviorism and positivism ... reared their seductive heads’. In contrast, Hymes and 
Fought’s (1975: 1005) rhetoric remains chaste: they remark on ‘Bloomfield’s shift ... 
to the idiom of the behaviorist psychology of Weiss’. 

Percival (1969) further objects to the exaggeration of discontinuities between 
American structuralism and nineteenth-century comparative-historical linguistics. 
Hymes and Fought (1975: 1067-1088) offer additional challenges to the characteriza- 
tion of structuralism as atheoretical. They find it ‘hard to understand how any 
scientific activity could be without an ingredient of theory. ... Theory is a universal 
component of human activity, including that of linguists. The historical question is 
not its presence, but its place and orientation’ (p. 939). 

Thomas (2002b: 355-366) analyses thirty citations of Joos’ statement, including by 
Chomsky (1986: 20-21), Diller (1971: 19), Newmeyer (1980: 5), McCawley (1974: 
268), Pinker (1994: 231-232), N. Smith (1999: 105). 

Teeter (1964) suggests that Boas’ theoretical acceptance of universals is at odds with 
his practice. See Hymes and Fought (1975: 981—984) for discussion, and for addi- 
tional evidence against Boas’ purported rejection of language universals. 

See, for example, Chomsky (1986: 20-21), Ferguson (1978: 11) or Sampson (1997: 7). 
Bloomfield continues ‘lack of data forbids this, even as it frustrated the attempts of 
eighteen-century scholars’: again, he seems to postpone research into universals more 
than deny their existence. Nida (1950: 20-21) provides another example of a struc- 
turalist struggling with whether language universals exist, and what that question 
might mean. 

The context of Joos’ remark is important to its interpretation. It appears not as a 
formal summary of structuralist doctrine, but as one of many fragments of informal 
obiter dicta which filled out the bottom of the last page of each of the constituent 
papers of an anthology. Joos’ tone in these comments admits looseness, dramatic 
embellishment, and even hyperbole. See Thomas (2002b). 
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The article’s publication in Word is significant. Word was associated with the Linguistic 
Circle of New York, and during the relevant period was a favoured publication site 
for European-oriented linguists, rather than Bloomfieldians (Murray 1994: 217-219). 
Gardner (1985: 204) illustrates the mainstream account of ‘mentalism’ that I am 
arguing against here, whereas Katz (1964: 125) recognizes that Bloomfield and 
Chomsky use the terms differently. 

Sampson (1980: 63-69) discusses behaviourism in linguistics; Hymes and Fought 
(1975: 1063-1067) review work by structuralists little committed to anti-mentalism. 
Andresen (1990b), Joseph (2002: 169-180) and Murray (1994: 231-232) all reflect 
interestingly on Chomsky versus Skinner. 

For reassignment of linguists in the military, see J. M. Cowan (1991: 72). Of 
Americans whose work is described or cited in this book, Bloch, Bloomfield, J. M. 
Cowan, Ferguson, Hall, Hockett, Hoenigswald, Moulton, Sebeok, Swadesh and 
Trager participated in the ILP; so did eleven presidents of the Linguistic Society of 
America. See Hall (1990), Moulton (1961), and Murray (1994: 144-151). 

Hall (1975; 1989) offers one opinionated participant’s account of the ILP and of 
post-war attempts to adapt it to civilian education. 

Diller (1971; 1978) organizes his discussion of ‘the empiricist approach’ to language 
learning around Moulton’s slogans. Nida (1950: 13-29), Hockett (1959: 5-6) and 
Rivers (1964: 19-22) offer related lists of principles, all seemingly derived from 
Bloomfield (1942). 

For Flynn (1987: 11) contrastive analysis is a ‘theory’; for R. Ellis (1994: 306), Gass 
and Selinker (2001: 72), Newmeyer and Weinberger (1988: 35) and Wardhaugh 
(1970), a ‘hypothesis’. Many have linked contrastive analysis to behaviourism, 
including Dulay e¢ al. (1982: 98), Larsen-Freeman and Long (1991: 55), McLaughlin 
(1987: 65), Ritchie and Bhatia (1996: 5). Additional expositions of contrastive analysis 
in the terms described here include Lightbown and Spada (1999: 35-36), Mitchell 
and Myles (1998: 23-26) and Towell and R. Hawkins (1994: 17-23). 

Selinker (1992) gives a thorough exposé of the failures of contrastive analysis. 

See Lado (1957: 2, 58, 59; 1964: 21) for additional evidence for the modesty of 
contrastive analysts’ claims; note use of the verb ‘tend’. 

Selinker (1992: 10-12) reads Fries and Lado differently, finding in them the kind of 
extreme view of contrastive analysis which Wardhaugh criticizes; he cites, for 
example, a ‘strong categorical tone’ in Lado (1957). Selinker’s views deserve a certain 
privilege, granted that he worked directly with Lado in the 1960s. However, it is 
unclear how Selinker would account for Lado’s hedged rhetoric regarding the applic- 
ability of contrastive analysis. 

Larsen-Freeman (1995), like many others, subsumes contrastive analysis within audio- 
lingualism, which she associates with American structuralism. Tyler and Lardiere 
(1996) reject Larsen-Freeman’s association on the grounds that structuralism was far 
more than an L2 pedagogy. In my opinion, where Larsen-Freeman’s account errs is in 
identifying structuralist conceptualization of L2 acquisition narrowly with C. C. Fries 
and Lado, as if Bloomfield and others made no contribution. American structrualism 
is bigger and more diverse than Larsen-Freeman represents it (Tyler and Lardiere’s 
point), and so is structuralist conceptualization of L2 acquisition. 

Dulay and Burt (1974a; 1974b) refer to contrastive analysis but do not oppose it to 
creative construction as have subsequent writers. Earlier, Dulay and Burt (1972) 
compared contrastive analysis to what they called the “L2 = Ll hypothesis’, but that 
idea is distinct from creative construction, introduced in (1974a). 

Bloomfield asserts in the same passage that L2 learners also have ‘lifelong habits’ to 
overcome, whereas ‘the child gets his impressions on a blank slate’. However, he does 
not then go on to suggest anything like contrastive analysis. Rather, he reiterates the 
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importance of working with a native-speaking informant and an instructor uncon- 
taminated by ‘traditional scholastic preconceptions’ of the L2 (p. 637). 

Nida (1950: 1-4) exhibits essentially the same opinion. 

Rusiecki (1976: 34) comes to a similar conclusion about the disjunction of contrastive 
analysis and Bloomfieldian linguistics. He argues that Sapir influenced Fries and 
Lado. 


52 James concedes, however, that contrastive analysis could be carried out under other 
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assumptions about language and the mind. See Krzeszowski (1990: 236-243) for 
critique. 

See Howatt (1984: 267-268) for a complementary interpretation of the relationship 
of Bloomfield and Fries to behaviourism. 

Conflation of contrastive analysis, structuralism and behaviourism may not be 
common coin outside of generative literature. Nickel (1971: 2) acknowledges the 
Prague School as a distant predecessor to Lado (1964); Fisiak (1984) differentiates 
American-style contrastive analysis as an independent manifestation of ‘contrastive 
linguistics’, with roots in Saussure and the Prague School, but which (in Fisiak’s eyes) 
has misappropriated contrastive linguistics. 

For examples of this dichotomization, see Gass and Selinker (2001: 142), McLaughlin 
(1987: 82), and Rutherford (1984b: 1). 

Corder’s title is reprinted and cited as such, suggesting that “The significance of 
learner’s errors’, as it appeared in 1967, was an error. 

Selinker (1992) gives a first-hand account of the emergence of the notion of interlan- 
guage. The notion has rarely been assessed outside generative literature; an exception 
is R. P Hamilton (2001: 79), which objects to Corder’s (and Selinker’s) “disregard for 
learners’ purposes and situation’. 

In the same text, Greenberg (1991b: 150-151) details various dissatisfactions he felt 
with American structuralism, without highlighting its purported anti-universalism. 
Comrie (1981: 86-97) comments on typologists’ attempts to balance accuracy of 
empirical coverage of against breadth of generalization. 

For discussion, see Comrie (1981: 194-218), J. A. Hawkins (1982), and Greenberg 
(1995). For critique, see Watkins (1976). 

Greenbergian language-typological claims in other domains have also been investi- 
gated in L2 grammars. See Eckman (1984) for word order and phonological 
universals, and Hyltenstam (1987: 62-64) for references to fifteen empirical studies of 
L2 acquisition in a Greenbergian vein. See also Giacalone Ramat (2003). 

R. Ellis (1994: 426) disputes some evidence for typological markedness in L2 acquisi- 
tion, but concludes that “The assumption that underlies this research, namely that 
linguistic universals will affect interlanguages in the same way as they affect other 
languages ... is supported’. See also Greenberg (199 1a). 

Chomsky (1980: 34) first uses the term ‘the poverty of the stimulus’, although the 
concept goes back to the 1970s. See Thomas (2000a). 

The point is a motif in Chomsky’s writing (1965: 25; 1986: 3; 1987/1999). ‘The 
notion of the poverty of the stimulus is controversial outside generative linguistics: see 
Ritter (2002), Sampson (1997) in response to Pinker (1994), and Cowley (2001) for 
commentary. 

Dulay and Burt (1974a: 129) attribute the term to R. Brown (1973a: 98). 

This critique of Dulay and Burt is conventional: see MacLaughlin (1987: 30-35), and 
Gass and Selinker (2001: 112-117). R. Hawkins (2001: 38-48) offers a different view. 
For discussion see Bley-Vroman (1989) versus Schwartz (1990), and Newmeyer (1998: 
74-77) versus Dekydtspotter and Sprouse (2000). 

Entry into this literature is available in Epstein e¢ al. (1996) and Schwartz (1998). 
Some first approaches are made in Herschensohn (2000) and Balcom (2001). 

See Koerner (1995), Ramat (1995), and Greenberg (1974) for the history of typology. 
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Dezso (1980: 40-41), on the other hand, sees Greenbergian typology as descending 
from general grammar in that it is ‘form and content oriented’, as opposed to ‘form 
oriented’ generativist universal grammar. 

Comrie (1984), J. A. Hawkins (1985) and Greenberg (1991c) respond to this critique. 
Newmeyer (1995) believes that a rapprochement is underway: ‘Greenberg’s 
pioneering study from the 1960s has evolved in the past 15 years from unknown to 
most generativists to among the most important of the period to cite and analyze’ (p. 
334). Newmeyer documents a twenty-year warming trend in Chomsky’s published 
remarks on Greenberg’s research. 
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